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Preface 








The particularism of ancient Greek civilization is a timeworn—and 
unimpeachable—motif of many a general account of the subject. 
Hardly a “nation” in any meaningful sense of that term, Greece before 
the rise of the imperial hegemonies remained an assortment of so many 
autonomous city-states. But the admonition, however salutary, may 
not have gone far enough. It is a matter of historical record that many 
states evolved out of, or were by deliberate act synoecized from, a 
plurality of pre-existing settlements. How can it be assumed that the 
same people who continually resisted the combination of states into a 
“nation” readily permitted the absorption of these settlements by a 
monolithic central government? It cannot be assumed. The principal 
underlying premise of the present work is the persistence of the local 
community. But particularism within the state itself might, and cer- 
tainly did, jeopardize its stability. The solution was, I shall argue, the 
creation of a new set of artificial local communities—a public social 
organization—which might neutralize, if it could not obliterate, the 
effects of the lingering lines of division. The avowed, and more visible, 
purpose of the new communities was to provide the apparatus for the 
administration of the state’s business—and that they did. But this 
public administrative role is inseparable from, and arguably secondary 
to, the concurrent functioning of these same bodies as self-sustaining 
independent associations. 

‘The subject is not a new one. The standard handbook accounts of 
Gilbert and of Busolt-Swoboda and the pertinent articles in the Real- 
encyclopiidie contain information and references concerning the or- 
ganizations of numerous cities, but in many cases these accounts, often 
sketchy to begin with, have been rendered obsolete by subsequent 
epigraphic discoveries. The earliest modern monographic treatment, 
E. Szanto's Die griechischen Phylen, isolated for particular scrutiny 
the one unit, the phyle, the distribution of which might justify the 
assumption of an inheritance from prehistoric times, Szanto's attempt 
to recover the original nature of the phyle, as well as similar speculative 
work by Meyer, Beloch, and others, had the effect of focussing scholars’ 
attention on the beginnings, rather than on the actual attested oper- 
ation, of the organizations. Were the phylai remnants of ancient kinship 
groups? Or did they descend ultimately from some early division of 
society by occupational affiliation, as certain ancient writers thought? 
Or did they grow out of a division of conquered territory following 
the descent of the Greeks into Greece? And so on. In recent years, 
however, Roussel’s review of this literature has resulted in the valuable, 
though largely negative, conclusion that the contemporary documen- 
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tation for the phylai fails, on the whole, to validate any of these theories, 
Thanks to Roussel, we are now at liberty to direct our efforts towards 
positive evaluation of that documentation. Roussel himself has made 
a start, but often his discussions of individual states are deeply em- 
bedded within the context of his destructive critique of the earlier 
scholarship; there are also many omissions, not only of individual 
sources, but also, on occasion, of entire states. My primary objective, 
accordingly, has been to assemble and analyze, on a state-by-state 
basis, the positive and explicit record for public organization preserved 
in contemporary sources. Only on this basis will it be possible to 
advance our understanding of the actual operation of the ancient Greek 
city-state, 

On any accounting, this is a large undertaking, and in order to 
realize my objective, certain restrictions and concessions have proved 
necessary. The first is geographical. Although my principal interest 
has been in the Greek Homeland—that is, in the region to which these 
public organizations are native, I have extended the study to the areas 
of Greek colonization and, as well, to areas, principally the interior 
of Asia Minor, where elements of the native organizations are found 
in the context of a general Hellenization of public institutions. None- 
theless, I have not, following Szanto’s example, included Syria, Arabia, 
or Egypt on the grounds that only some of the vocabulary, but little 
of the substance, of the Greek models was actually transmitted to these 
regions—a process already observable in fairly advanced form among 
the organizations of Asia Minor. Nor has it been possible, within the 
region so limited, to investigate every relevant or potentially relevant 
body of evidence. Theoretically, every public act of a state so organized 
might be conditioned, directly or indirectly, by the operation of its 
administrative units; if territorially partitioned, all its lands and struc- 
tures belonged to one unit or the other; and the careers of its citizens 
could, ideally, be viewed in the light of their respective affiliations. 
The subject is endlessly ramifying. Necessity, therefore, has dictated 
the summary treatment or outright exclusion of matters not directly 
bearing upon the structure, disposition, or functioning of the organi- 
zations, viz. the physical record, particularly occupation sites certainly 
or possibly linked to a deme, kome, or other center; the cultic affinities 
of divine or heroic eponyms; the circumstances surrounding the cre- 

ion of units in honor of kings, dynasts, etc.; the prosopographical 
implications of lists of citizens (or similar documents) arranged by 
public unit; the notoriously complex historical settings of epochal 
reforms at Sparta, Argos, Miletos, and elsewhere; and so on. These 
restrictions, and still others, will be in evidence in my treatment of 
Athens. So abundant is the documentation that only a skeletal outline, 
supported by minimal citation of documentary sources, has been fea. 
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sible. Yet, without Athens, the study would not only have been de- 
prived of its best understood individual case. It is the Kleisthenic 
organization which, again and again, provides the crucial insight into 
the deeper purpose of what I have called the “public social organi- 
zation.” 

With these limitations in mind, I have subtitled my work A Docu- 
‘mentary Study. Throughout, with the exception of Athens, it has been 
my goal to cite, or otherwise account for, all contemporary documen- 
tation of public organization. References to the secondary literature 
are far from exhaustive, though I have done my best to include all 
more recent discussions dealing directly with the subject. In the case 
of Athens, again, economy has prevented the citation of much perti- 
nent—and valuable—scholarship; but for the interested reader, for- 
tunately, P. J. Rhodes’ recent commentary on the Aristotelian 
Constitution of the Athenians provides abundant information on all 
relevant subjects touched on in that work. 

The typescript initially submitted to the publisher was, except for 
the section on Athens, completed late in 1981; soon thereafter, Athens 
was added. Following unavoidable delays, the text was revised in late 
1985 and early 1986. Among other changes, recent epigraphic publi- 
cations have been incorporated, but no attempt has been made to 
respond to studies of more comprehensive scope. 

During the lengthy period of the book's production, I have incurred 
more than one debt of gratitude. The greatest is to Ronald Stroud. 
He first drew my attention to the need for a study of this kind, 
supervised my University of California dissertation on the organiza- 
tions of the Dorian states, and, since then, has advanced the enterprise 
with constructive criticism, sound advice, and encouragement—not to 
mention the example set by his own meticulous and wide-ranging 
scholarship. To W. Kendrick Pritchett I am very grateful for putting 
at my disposal his valuable detailed notes on a later draft. Raphael 
Sealey's 1960 paper on regionalism in archaic Athens and the discus- 
sion of this topic in his Berkeley seminar have greatly influenced my 
perception of the political role of the organizations. In Athens, I 
benefited from contact with two authorities on the Attic demes, C. W. 
J. Eliot and Eugene Vanderpool. To Sterling Dow I remain grateful 
for scrutiny of two earlier papers dealing with particular aspects of 
the larger subject. Christian Habicht generously made available val- 
uable additions and corrections on a wide range of topics. To Homer 
Thompson I am thankful for discussion of archaeological evidence 
relating to the organization of Athens. For answering questions, or 
supplying information, regarding regions or states outside Athens, I 
also thank Eugene Borza (Makedonia), Colin Edmonson (Megara), P. 
Herrmann (Miletos), Ch. Kritzas (Argos), Joyce M. Reynolds 
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(Aphrodisias), and J. R. Wiseman (Corinth); and, for illuminating 
discussion of a general nature, Walter Donlan and R. M. Errington. 
Scholarly audiences on more than one occasion responded with val- 
uable criticism, instructive parallels, or productive questioning; in par- 
ticular, I thank the American School of Classical Studies, the 
Department of Classics, University of Cincinnati, and the Department 
of History, University of Pittsburgh. At all stages, I have been aided 
and supported by my wife, Marilyn, and, more recently, by our chil- 
dren—each in their own way. 

Institutional support, finally, is also gratefully acknowledged. Two 
years’ study in Greece was funded by a Fulbright Fellowship (1973- 
1974) and by the Eugene Vanderpool Fellowship of the American 
School of Classical Studies, Athens (1974-1975). Research during the 
summer of 1978 was facilitated by a University of Pittsburgh Third 
Term Research Grant, Type I. Full time work during the winter term 
of 1979 was made possible by an American Council of Learned Societies 
Fellowship for Recent Recipients of the Ph.D. 





Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
February 27, 1986 
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Introduction 








The subject of this work is the public organizations of the ancient 
Greek city-states. By “public organization” I refer specifically, and 
exclusively, to that apparatus of units, whether of territory or popu- 
lation, through which the state conducted its business, 

By definition, membership in an organization devoted to public 
business was open to citizens, and only citizens. Thus at Athens, to 
take the best documented example, every citizen belonged to a deme, 
hence also to the trittys and the phyle of which his deme was a 
component; the exclusion of foreigners is illustrated by the invariable 
practice of including in grants of citizenship enrollment in a deme, 
phratry, and phyle. Inspection of the record, furthermore, has revealed 
certain other persistent traits not bound up in the definition itself, One 
of these is a high degree of permanence. Again, the case of Athens, 
where the organization instituted by Kleisthenes before the end of the 
sixth century survived well into the Roman Imperial period, affords 
a not untypical example. Public business, in general, was conducted, 
not by ad hoc arrangement, but through the machinery of an apparatus 
which outlived any of its specific applications. Another trait is general 
applicability. Administrative structures were not as a rule customized 
according to the task to be performed. The same apparatus was em- 
ployed across the whole range of governmental activity—legislation, 
the judiciary, financial administration, religion, the armed forces, and 
so on." 

The public organizations so defined and characterized did not of 
course exhaust all existing groups of citizens. Associations of various 
kinds, some of them probably coterminous with the citizen population 
and certainly no less permanent than the public units, were part of 
the fabric of every polis society. These, given the general absence of 
public function, I have for the purposes of the present study categorized 
as “private.” Yet the line separating “public” and “pri 
absolute. As we shall see, private associations of the “kinship” type 
do play a minor, though historically significant, role in the adminis- 
tration of the state’s business. Nonetheless, that role, however inter- 
preted, remains anomalous, and for this reason, except where a public 
function is actually recorded, the kinship groups have been excluded. 

Definition of the subject according to function has, in the event, 
proved both reasonable and productive, Reasonable because the defi- 
nition embraces the well known organizations of such states as Athens, 
Sparta, Thourioi, Kos, Ephesos, Pergamon, etc., which have always 
been regarded, albeit under a variety of terminology, as constituting 
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8 distinct phenomenon. Productive because, as we shall see, the iso- 
lation of the units defined as public from those that are not prepares 
the way for valuable insights into the nature of the evolving city-state. 
But this does not mean that the implementation of the definition has 
proved a straightforward, simple matter. The fact is, for many Greek 
states insufficient evidence is available to identify, in isolation from 
external indicators, the components of its public organization. Often, 
for example, we have only the technical terms (e.g. phyle, deme) or 
proper names (e.g. Erechtheis, Marathon) of the units, with little or 
no idea of the nature of the actual functioning. Therefore, I have, in 
dealing with the many poorly documented states, been compelled to 
proceed on the basis of analogy. A unit known to have performed a 
public function in one or more states I assume, hypothetically, might 
have done so in others; conversely, units without such known function 
in amply documented states I assume, hypothetically, also lacked the 
function, in the absence of positive indicators, elsewhere. Thus the 
Athenian case alone justifies the inclusion of all occurrences of the 
Phyle, trittys, and deme, regardless of the scarcity of information about 
those units in the state in question. Because, too, the Athenian record 
is silent vis d vis public roles for a host of associations of various types, 
we have a strong argument in favor of their omission elsewhere. Sec- 
ondly, and more generally, I have tentatively included any segment of 
4 state’s territory or citizen population, despite the lack of an attested 
Public function, provided that there are no negative indicators (e.g. 
kinship status). Without this relaxation of the definition, a number of 
divisions, unique to a particular state, would have been excluded— 
eg, the wépos at Lindos (5 §45), the of at Chios (5 §12), the mev- 
Taxovrapxia at Istros (6 §18), the ouvéBpiov at Nysa (8 §11). 
Everything we know about the Greek city-states favors a high incidence 
of particularism. 

The definition, supplemented by these working assumptions, has 
resulted in the amassing of evidence pertaining to about two hundred 
States. The analysis of this material brings into play a number of 
Specialized terms; and much of the following introductory discussion 
is devoted to their explication. Beyond that, I have attempted a general 
account of the nature and evolution of public organization from its 
carliest documented beginnings to its decline. Although illustrated by 
references to specific cases, itis offered as a general model for Greece 
as 2 whole—not as an explanation for every development in every 
individual organization. For an idea of what progress has been made 
at the local level, the reader is referred to my discussions, and, for 
the introductions to the several 
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STATEWIDE FUNCTIONS VS. INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 





Thus far the units of organization under consideration have been 
defined simply with reference to their public function, without more 
precise indication of their activity. In fact, that activity, as has long 
been recognized, had a dual aspect. In its more conspicuous and, to 
us, more familiar role, the public organization facilitated the distri- 
bution of the obligations and benefits of citizenship. By apportioning 
the state’s business among its segments, the claims of both adminis- 
trative advantage and equity might be served. These statewide or ex- 
ternal functions, which pervade every department of public activity, 
have been tabulated in Index II under the following rubrics: A. afil- 
iation with public unit(s); B. enrollment in public unit(s); C. official 
orders and cycles; D. organs of government; E. administration of 
justice; F. financial administration and accounting; G. secretarial func- 
tions; H. practice of religion; I. agonal activities; J. public adminis- 
trative functions; K. colonization; L. military organization, Taken 
together, the tabulations exhaust what is known from positive, explicit 
testimony of all city-state affairs insofar as they were conducted 
through the machinery of the public organization. 

Entirely independent of the statewide applications was the func- 
tioning of the public units as self-sufficient internally organized asso- 
ciations. Though formally recognized by modern commentators, this 
aspect of our subject has never received sustained attention. Collection 
and analysis of the pertinent testimony, however, have revealed the 
internal organization of public units to be a widespread and persistent 
phenomenon. To be sure, there are some conspicuous gaps in the record 
(ee, for example, the introductions to Chapters 2, 3, and 4), but there 
is a plausible explanation: unlike the acts of the central government, 
those of the public unit gua association might not with such regularity 
have been permanently recorded on stone; and, even if they were, their 
display in a scattering of local centers would have worked against their 
preservation—or discovery. Chronologically, the preserved documents 
are heavily concentrated in the late Classical and Hellenistic periods, 
with a sharp decline—both quantitatively and qualitatively—in later 
periods. As will be seen, the creation, enduring health, and, finally, 
demise of these associations played a vital role in the varying fortunes 
of the public organizations. Again, as with the statewide functions, 
the results of my analyses have been tabulated. Index III is arranged 
according to the following rubrics: A. documents; B. constitutions; C. 
officers; D. assemblies; E. internal procedures; F. conferral of honors; 
G. property holdings; H. financial administration and resources; I. 
religious aspects.” 
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So scattered in place and time are these data that any attempt to 
combine them in a continuous narrative would seem a dubious un- 
dertaking at best. For an indication, however, of the range of possi- 
bilities within a single state, one could do no better than to survey the 
record of statewide functions and internal organization in Kleisthenic 
Athens (1 §1.2 and 3). 


DISPOSITION OR PRINCIPLE OF ORGANIZATION 





Examination of the record in the light of our definition has resulted 
in the finding that a total of thirty-four different units at one time or 
place or another performed a public function. These units may be 
classified initially according to their disposition or principle of orga- 
nization. Broadly speaking, the various types produced by the classi- 
fication may be reduced to two main categories: “territorial” and 
“personal.” Actually, even this distinction probably proved merely 
technical in practice, if, as suggested below, affiliation was always 
transmitted by heredity. In that case, over time, territorial units will 
also have come to approximate personal associations. Nevertheless, 
units originally defined according to place of residence will have main- 
tained their cohesion for generations; and for this reason, among others, 
it is worthwhile to retain the traditional categories. 


Territorial Units 


Territorialism is unquestionably an innovative feature of Greek pub- 
lic organizations.* Below, the traditional view that the Attic-Ionic and 
Dorian phylai alone of known public units of the historical period 
antedated the dispersion of the Greeks to their historical centers is 
reaffirmed. In each and every instance, with one possible exception, 
no good evidence has been found in support of the supposition of a 
territorial disposition. Szanto’s hypothesis, in particular, that the tri- 
partite Dorian division originally represented a “Bodenteilung” has 
not been found to be corroborated by the texts he adduced from Argos 
(2 §7), Dyme (3 §1), Issa (4 §1), and Rhodes (5 §42-52). Only at 
Epidauros (2 §5), which did not play a part in Szanto’s analysis, is a 
territorial disposition even arguable. But the fact that one of the three, 
Pamphyloi, had by this date passed out of existence suggests, at the 
same time, that the Epidaurian organization had already undergone 
substantial modification. 

Public units may be recognized as territorial by various means. The 
principal classes of indicator are: 

@ Often, the disposition of a unit is signaled by the term by which 
it is designated. Index IB.2 lists the units originating in territorial 
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entities: dppobov, Sjyos, Kroiva, kwpapxia, Kpn, otn, wipyos?, 
Tévos, Xapos, and wB. 

(ii) An upper tier unit of unknown disposition, which is known to 
/e wholly contained as segments subunits of indubitable territorial 
disposition, must itself be territorial. Thus, for example, the phylai 
and trittyes of Kleisthenic Athens (1 §1.21: demes); the phylai of 
Epidauros (2 §5: units of unknown designation); the phylai of Greater 
Rhodes, Ialysos, Kameiros, and Lindos (5 §42-45: demes); the phylai 
of Traianopolis (6 §5: komai); and the phylai and komarchiai of Phil- 
ippopolis (6 §8: komai). 

Conversely, a lower tier segment of a known territorial unit must 
itself be territorial. Thus, with high probability, the Half-ighths, the 
presumable subdivisions of the eight phylai at Corinth (2 §2). 

Gii) Sometimes a unit's proper name, in the absence of the technical 
term, provides the telltale clue. Thus, at Epidauros (2 §5), units of 
unknown designation bear names such as Mecoyalis and Otcreva 
Evepdev. For similar cases, see Tauromenion (4 §21), Ioulis (5 §15), 
and Karthaia (5 §16). 

(iv) Paralleling the designation of metics at Athens, persons (in the 
latter case, expressly said to be a citizen) at Nikomedeia (8 §3) and 
Nikaia (8 §4) are identified, in place of the usual adjectival demotic, 
etc., by the phrases oixav év pug] AvpmAcav7) vel sim. Similarly, 
parcels of land, buildings, and so on are sometimes localized by ref- 
erence to a public unit. Besides the well known examples from Athens, 
at Tenos (5 §18) the locution év ‘HpaxhecBav refers with certainty 
to the phyle Herakleidai. 

(¥) Territorial disposition has often been alleged in states where the 
phylai (in particular) bear divine names corresponding to the state’s 
principal cults; each unit, it is argued, will have been centered upon 
the appropriate sanctuary. Loosely speaking, the hypothesis is appli- 
cable to Kleisthenic Athens, where, as a matter of fact, the territorial 
phylai maintained shrines on the Akropolis (1 §1.34). The theory seems 
to have arisen initially in connection with the late synoecized foun- 
dations of the non-Dorian Peloponnese; the analyses of the present 
work, however, have resulted in a mixed verdict (see Chapter 3, in- 
troduction). Elsewhere, the names of units in many states will have 
corresponded to local cults, but on present evidence the inference of 
territorial disposition would not appear warranted. 

(vi) Finally, in a few instances public units are recognized as ter- 
ritorial on the basis of explicit literary testimony. The disposition of 
the phylai of Elis (3 §7) is guaranteed by Pausanias’ report (5.9.6) that 
the loss of demes to foreign invaders resulted in the reduction of the 
principal units from twelve to eight. A division of “the citizens into 
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eight phylai and of the city into eight parts" ascribed to Corinth by 
the Souda (2 §2) has with reason been taken to indicate a single 
territorial organization. Less straightforward are Homer's lines con- 
cerning Rhodes (5 §42-52) and Pausanias’ comment (7.5.12) about the 
third phyle of Erythrai (7 §8). 

From the identification of a public unit as “territorial” it does not 
strictly follow, as modern usage would lead one to suppose, that it 
was a precisely defined area limited by exact boundaries. In opposition 
to this prevailing assumption, W. E. Thompson has argued, with ref- 
erence to Athens, that the Kleisthenic deme actually comprised a 
center—that is, not a block, but a point, on the map” At the time of 
the creation of the demes, each citizen would have registered in the 
center to which he knew, or believed, he belonged. Thereafter, the 
“deme,” because, as all are agreed, its membership comprised the 
descendants in the male line of the original registrants, could fairly be 
described as a personal association with a regional center—no map- 
pable parcel of territory need at any time be assumed. Among other 
arguments, Thompson adduced the absence of boundary markers for 
phylai, rrittyes, and demes, despite the frequent use of such monuments 
for a host of other purposes. What light, if any, does the study of 
states outside Athens throw on the question? Markers of various types 
bearing the name of a public unit have been collected from a number 
of states (Index III.G.5), but in not a single instance can a case be 
made that the marker’s function was to define a boundary of the unit 
itself. Yet, at the same time, it is appropriate to ask just how likely 
the existence of such markers is in the first place. To delineate ade- 
quately even a portion of the 139 demes of Attika would have required 
a truly vast number of stones, each inscribed with a minimum of two 
texts. Comparably large numbers of territorial units are found at Eretria 
(1 §5), Histiaia (1 §6), Epidauros (2 §5), Argos (2 §7), among others, 
What would have necessitated so large an expenditure of funds and 
effort? Would not natural features (streams, ridges, peaks, etc.), man- 
made fixtures (roads, spring houses, wells, barns, etc.) or property lines 
have sufficed? Boundaries defined according to such landmarks might 
have been simply, and permanently, established. The argument from 
the absence of horoi does not in the final analysis appear to carry great 
weight. 

Quite apart from the question of the existence of boundaries, there 
is the matter of the determination of affiliation. Again, transmission 
by heredity in the male line is a rule of wide applicability to units of 
all dispositions (see below). Regardless of place of residence, one re- 
tained the affiliation of his ancestors. What demonstrable counter. 
instances we do find are no earlier than the first century A.D.: see 
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Miletos (7 §16: deme); Nikomedeia (8 §3), Nikaia (8 §4), Kibyra (8 
§27), and Kadyanda (8 §28) (all phylai). 


Personal Units 


Alll other public units, not territorial, may be assigned to the “‘per- 
sonal” category. Since affiliations, regardless of the principle of or- 
ganization, were transmitted hereditarily, thereby creating theoretically 
indistinguishable “associations,” the term “personal” may justifiably 
be considered no more than a synonym for “non-territorial.” Ulti- 
mately, the varying classes of public unit differed essentially only in 
terms of the basis on which their memberships were originally con- 
stituted. 

The process of categorizing the personal units begins, obviously, 
with the elimination of those units technically designated by territorial 
terms (i.e. Index I.B.2). The remainder fall into four classes defined 
by the nature of their technical designation: “numerically-designated,” 
“associations,” “military,” and “kinship” (Index I.B.1, 3-5) and one 
other, defined by proper names, “Landsmannschaftlich.” Units from 
any of these classes might, as a purely formal possibility, be found to 
have been disposed territorially. But, in actual practice, only a single 
subdivision of one of the classes provides positive examples: the “par- 
titive” numerically-designated units (Index I.B.3.b)—and even among 
these only for the Kleisthenic Third (1 §1.21) and the Corinthian Half- 
Eighth (2 §2) is the disposition certain or probable. 

Nor, though otherwise personal, are the five classes entirely mutually 
exclusive. This is because they reflect different aspects of organization, 
more than one of which may be present in the selfsame unit—namely, 
technical designation (phyle, Thousand, etc.), proper names (Aiolis, 
Athenaioi, etc.), and, conceivably, given sufficient evidence, the ob- 
served composition of the unit's membership.’ Hybrids do occur. There 
are, for example, several cases of Landsmannschaftlich numerical units: 
Hundreds? at Kalchedon (6 §24) and Thousands at Ephesos (7 §11), 
Erythrai (7 §8), Methymna (5 §9), and Samos (5 §13). Numerical 
designation is also combined with a plural patronymic proper name 
indicative of a kinship orientation in the Hundreds of Samos (5 §13) 
and Thousands of Kos (5 §41). At Gortyn (5 §29), the one likely 
candidate for a military unit, the startas, is closely linked by external 
testimony to the genos, or clan. Even territorial units, such as the 
demes of Athens (1 §1.21) and of Kos (5 §41), acquire names of 
patronymic type. Hybridization as widespread and persistent as this 
points to efforts to reconcile, or combine, competing principles of 
arrangement—probably, as I shall suggest, at the expense of kinship 
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or other familial associations. But let us resume by first considering 
the, as it were, ideal types in isolation: 

Landsmannschafilich. The first class, the most easily defined, consists 
of what Busolt called the “Landsmannschaftlich” units.’ By this term 
he referred to those units, found with greatest frequency in colonial 
states, whose members were actually, or at least claimed to be, of a 
common place of origin. Early, incontestable examples are the orga- 
nizations, known in whole or part from literary accounts, of Kyrene 
(5 §26), Thourioi (4 §9), and Ephesos (7 §11). Elsewhere, our only 
clues are those afforded by the proper names of the units themselves: 
eg. Methymna (5 §9), Samos (5 §13: post-restoration Thousands), 
Krete (5 §27-39 passim), Lindos (5 §45: phyle Argeia and deme Argos), 
Beroia (6 §3), Kalchedon (6 §24: Hundreds): Perinthos (6 §27), Prou- 
sias-on-Hypios (8 §2), Pergamon (8 §6), Eumeneia (8 §20), and Lao- 
dikeia-on-Lykos (8 §22). To be distinguished from these presumed 
cases of actual migration are those involving synoecized states—that 
is, where the place of origin has itself become part of the new state. 
The point is well illustrated by the phylai of Metropolis (1 §8: On- 
thyreis), Megalopolis (3 §3: the later organization), and Ioulis (5 §15: 
Koresioi). Such cases are, however, exceptions to the prevailing tend- 
ency, save where indivisible territorial nuclei were concerned (i.e. the 
Tural demes of Attika), to use the upper levels of an organization to 
create new “communities” cutting across such lines of division as were 
the inevitable product of synoecisms (see further, below). 

To what extent were Landsmannschafilich designations literally sig- 
nificant? The suspicion has been aired that on occasion, if not in the 
majority of cases, the proper names merely commemorate some detail 
of a city’s foundation legend and so convey nothing certain concerning 
the actual composition of the units’ memberships.’ Simply on the basis. 
of general probabilities, this is likely to have been true where late 
reorganizations of very old cities were at question. And, while specific 
information bearing on the question is nearly everywhere lacking, one 
corroborating example can be adduced: at Kalymna (5 §40), a Classical 
organization of phylai with conspicuously “Asian” proper names is 
supplanted by the second century by the Dorian Dymanes, Hylleis, 
and Pamphyloi. Either one set of names or the other could not have 
been entirely literally significant. We are entitled, therefore, to accept 
only with some hesitation the claims implicit in the names of the 
Landsmannschafilich units, particularly those of later origin. 

Ifa unit constituted on the basis of the common place of origin of 
its members were to be defined territorially, the unit would amount 
to a “ghetto.” To the best of my knowledge, no such community can 
be demonstrated to have existed. The patently commemorative phyle 
Argeia and deme Argos of Lindos (5 §45) hardly constitute instances, 
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Since Landsmannschaftlich units, by their very names, announce @ 
personal mode of organization, they should all be assumed to have 
been independent of place of residence until proven otherwise. 

‘Numerically designated. Mention has already been made of the di 
tinction, not in every instance easy to ascertain, between “collective” 
and “partitive” units with numerical designations. On the basis of my 
analyses, I have concluded that every such technical term is always 
one or the other; a given unit is not “collective” in one city, but 
“partitive” in another. To the former category (Index 1.B.3.a) belong 
the Five, Thirty, Fifty (cf. the pentekontarchia), Hundred, and Thou- 
sand. To the latter (loc. cit., b), the Third, Ninth, and Half-Eighth.” 
Regarding disposition, “partitive” units may be either territorial or 
personal, although only the srittys, provided I have reconstructed cor- 
rectly the earlier Athenian organization, provides an illustration: per- 
sonal before Kleisthenes, the Thirds were transformed into “third 
parts” of territorial phylai under the democracy (1 §1.1 and 21). No 
“collective” unit, however, despite the occasional claim to the contrary, 
can be shown to have been territorial—nor should we expect so much, 
if the terminology itself provides any clues. Are we, then, entitled to 
regard the Thirty, Fifty, Hundred, etc. as personal associations con- 
stituted, originally or for all time, on the basis of the numbers of their 
memberships? 

The answer must be strongly qualified. There are unmistakable signs 
that the “collective” terms did not always retain, if they ever possessed, 
their notional significance. At Sicilian Akrai (4 §19), the Thirties are 
known with certainty to have numbered nine; if the term is literally 
significant, a total citizen population of 270 is implied. Yet this figure 
is, I argue, too small for Akrai at the time the pertinent documents 
were composed. At Corinth (2 §2), a similar problem arises in con- 
nection with the same unit, although here the reconstruction in which 
the problem originates must be admitted to be somewhat speculative. 
At Kos (5 §41), the selfsame units were designated Thousands and 
Ninths. Unless an absolutely stable citizen population is assumed, for 
how long could the integrity of both terms have been maintained? But 
the crowning illustration is provided by Herakleia-on-Pontos (6 §23), 
where a reform of the early fourth century reported by Aeneas Tacticus 
allegedly resulted in the replacement of four by sixty hekatostyes. While 
it is probable that one or the other number is corrupt, on any reading 
or emendation the hekatostys could not have been either a literal 
Hundredth or Hundred both before and after the change. Since, how- 
ever, the Herakleian reform involved the substitution of a larger for 
a smaller number of units (as the text now stands, at least), and since 
at both Akrai and Corinth the numbers implied by the known or 
inferred numbers of units are too small, it may be hypothesized that 
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such terminology generally dated to periods earlier than our evidence— 
in the case of a colony, perhaps to the foundation—when the popu- 
lation would have been smaller and the numerical terminology, ac- 
cordingly, literally accurate. Analogously with the (hereditary) 
territorial units, the names of the numerically designated units would 
have been meaningful upon their creation, but, with the passage of 
time, have departed from the original basis of organization. As with, 
for example, the Kleisthenic demes, attention to the integrity of a 
technical term yielded to a greater concern with the maintenance of 
an association transmitted from previous generations. 

A reconstruction of this kind would bring with it an added benefit. 
It would help us to understand how, on Kos (5 §41), the Thousands 
could be designated by patronymic personal names—or how, even 
more strikingly, the Hundreds of post-restoration Samos (5 §13) could 
not only bear such names but even be officially designated by the term 
genos, “clan,” in the enrollment clauses of citizenship decrees. “Nu- 
merically-designated” units might not, at least in some states, have 
differed substantially from other personally disposed associations. 

“Associations.” Within this small residual class (Index 1.B.4) are 
grouped the symmoria, synedrion, and synnome. No evidence opposes 
the assumption that all three were of personal disposition. Regarding 
the synnome, see my arguments against its being a subdivision of the 
territorial phyle at Kameiros (5 §44). 

“Military.” Despite the widespread applications of the public or- 
ganization to the administration of the armed forces (Index II.L), only 
one unit, the startos, exampled at Gortyn (5 §29) and Lyttos (5 §32), 
is actually so designated. Evidence from Gortyn puts a personal di 
position beyond question. For an additional possible candidate, com- 
pare the naukraria at pre-Kleisthenic Athens (1 §1.1). 

“Kinship” or other familial. Because the public organization has 
been defined according to function, groups normally (and correctly) 
regarded as extra-governmental may, by virtue of a single minor public 
role, qualify for inclusion. This is the case with the so-called kinship 
units (Index B.1)—diagonia?, genos, hetairia, oikos, patra (or patria), 
syngeneia, and phratria (vel sim.)."" The classification depends solely 
upon the evident meanings of these terms, without implying anything 
regarding the origins, structure, or activity, etc. of the associations 
themselves. Nonetheless, to it, as we shall see, corresponds a consistent, 
and historically significant, pattern of participation in government. 














DETERMINATION OF AFFILIATION 





Not surprisingly in view of the generally fragmentary state of the 
record, the nature of the procedure for determining affiliation with a 
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public unit can be reconstructed only in a few cases. But, where 
sufficient evidence is available, hereditary transmission in the male line 
is the rule: thus Athens (1 §1.21), Kalymna (5 §40), and Kos (5 §41)— 
to mention only very well documented examples. For the vast majority 
of states, owing to lack of information about appropriately related 
individuals, no judgment one way or another is possible. Beginning in 
late Hellenistic times, however, we find in territorial organizations, as 
will be observed below, the linking of affiliation with place of residence. 
For certain or arguable examples, see Miletos (7 §16), Nikomedeia (8 
§3), Nikaia (8 §4), Kibyra (8 §27), and Kadyanda (8 §28). With due 
acknowledgment of the pitiful state of our record, one might posit a 
general movement from purely personal organization (i.e. the Dorian 
and Attic-Ionic phylai) to territorial organization with hereditary af- 
filiation to, finally, a rigid territorialism based on place of residence. 
But why, in the final stage, the abandonment of traditional practice? 
Possibly because hereditary affiliation in combination with the move- 
ment of citizens out of the units of their affiliation had resulted, over 
the centuries, in the loss of territorial cohesion to the extent that the 
practical administrative advantages of such a disposition were negated, 
Units established under the new plan would have been free of this 
complication—permanently. Alternatively, and more hypothetically, 
there may have occurred a concurrent loss of interest in applying a 
rule of descent to public organization. 





EARLY DEVELOPMENT 





Because the traditional public organization, as just described, was 
inextricably linked to the city-state, it is reasonable to ask whether 
any of its elements can be traced to the era of the formation of these 
states during the Dark Age. In fact, of the over thirty units for which 
a public function is attested over the Greek world (Index 1.A), only 
one, the phyle, is sufficiently widely distributed so as to make certain 
such an early origin." It occurs in all regions in which public units 
of any title or description are known; and in no instance, despite 
occasional claims to the contrary, is it possible to demonstrate its 
absence.” If not the institution itself, then at least the word @vAy 
must antedate the dispersal of the Greeks to their historical centers. 
The identification of the prehistoric phylai, furthermore, must, as al- 
ways recognized, be confined to two sets of divisions, which alone are 
found to overstep narrow regional boundaries, the Attic-Ionic and 
Dorian phylai. The former comprises the four “Old Attic” units, 
Geleontes, Argadeis, Aigikoreis, and Hopletes. They are found at 
Athens before (and after) Kleisthenes (1 §1-1) and, among the ill- 
documented Aegean islands, on Thasos (5 §1) and Delos (5 §20). With 
the addition of the specifically “Ionic” Boreis and Oinopes, a sixfold 
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division occurs along the Asia Minor seaboard at Erythrai, Teos, 
Kolophon, Ephesos, and Miletos (7 §8, 9, 10, 11, 16). Samos (5 §13), 
too, probably observed the division at an early date; in any case, three 
of the units eventually appear at her colony, Perinthos (6 §27). Prin- 
cipally due to the colonial activity of the Milesians, the organization 
was widely distributed over the Black Sea region: Anchialos?, Odessos, 
Krounoi, Tomoi, Istros, and Kyzikos (6 §13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 28)."* 
Similarly widely dispersed are the Dorian Dymanes, Hylleis, and Pam- 
phyloi. The triad persists, even into the Imperial age, at several Pel- 
oponnesian centers: Megara, Sikyon, Epidauros, Troizen, Argos, and 
Sparta (2 §1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8). Corinth (2 §2) should probably be included, 
since traces of the organization are found within her colonial territory 
in the west: Issa, Kerkyra, Akragas, and possibly Syracuse (4 §1, 5, 
18, 20; and see Chapter 4, introduction). To the east and south, the 
Dorian phylai are attested in the island communities Thera (5 §25), 
Krete (5 §27-39 passim), Kalymna (5 § 40), and Kos (5 §41); and, on 
the mainland opposite, at Kedreai (5 §46), Halikarnassos (7 §23), and 
possibly Theangela (7 §24).'* Negatively, no evidence has materialized 
in support of a native “Aiolic” organization—or any other of pre- 
Migration origin. 

These are the sources to which Greek public organization in all its 
manifestations must be traced—whether by a process of transmission, 
or development, or imitation. Needless to say, this is a story of great 
complexity. Two hundred city-states are in question, and no simple 
formulas could possibly be wholly satisfactory in so many varied sets 
of circumstances. Nonetheless, several aspects of the evolution of the 
organizations lend themselves to general characterization. 

Are we able, first of all, to identify the setting of the pioneering 
innovations upon the inherited systems of phylai? With the admission 
of much uncertainty, not to mention acknowledgment of countless 
gaps in our record, we are. The Dorian states of the Peloponnese 
(Chapter 2) yield the teltale clues. There, conforming to a clear pattern, 
the original triadic division underwent expansion through the addition 
of new phylai containing local pre- and/or non-Dorian population 
lements—thus Sikyon, Epidauros, Troizen, and Argos (2 §3, 5, 6, 7) 
At Corinth (2 §2), a distinctive organization of eight territorial phylai 
entirely supplanted the old units; at the same time, or perhaps some- 
what later, equally artificial divisions called Half-Eighths and Thirties, 
Were added as lower tiers. At Megara (2 §1), the phylai remained 
unaltered, but the numerical unit, the Hundred, though not attested 
until the third century, must have been an early innovation to judge 
from its appearance in several Megarian colonies (6 §23-26). While 
Sparta's Dorian phylai, too, escape modification, at least one substan. 
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tive public statewide function, the deployment of the armed forces, 
was transferred to the territorially-defined obai, or villages (2 §8). 

Nearly all these innovations are attributable to a single historical 
epoch—the Age of the Tyrants. Generally speaking, the success of 
these revolutionary movements had meant the enfranchisement of large 
numbers of outsiders, many arguably not even of Dorian stock— 
thereby placing an intolerable strain upon the existing organizations. 
Not merely new units, but wholly new types of organization were 
needed. Territorialism, designation by numerals, and, in varying forms, 
Landsmannschafilich arrangements all make their earliest recorded 
appearances. Beyond the Peloponnese, at Dorian Kyrene (5 §26), the 
Jast-mentioned innovation was introduced under similar circumstances. 
Whether other Dorian states experienced such changes under their 
tyrants is, owing to the absence of suitably early evidence, unknown, 

What of the Attic-Ionic phylai? At Chios (5 §12), a strong case has 
been made for the introduction of a new phyle under the tyrant 
Polyteknos. But at Athens (1 §1.1), according to Aristotle's account, 
Solon found, and left undisturbed, an organization comprising the Old 
Attic units, ¢rittyes, and naukrariai, And, later, the tyrant Peisistratos, 
contrary to the trend set by the Dorian innovators, apparently followed 
Solon’s precedent. An explanation is at hand. Unlike the mixed Pel- 
oponnesian populations, the Athenians, spared overthrow or invasion 
in earlier times, could, and did, claim to be indigenous, Furthermore, 
because the four phylai appear to have been widely distributed over 
mainland Greece at an early date," affiliation with them might have 
been universal among free persons. That is, as far as the phylai were 
concerned, there were no outsiders. Thus the factor prompting the 
reforming activity of the Dorian tyrants would have been absent. The 
major change awaited the more complex set of circumstances of the 
time of Kleisthenes. 

Expansion, accompanied by the introduction of the new principles 
of organization, revolutionized the existing three- and fourfold inher- 
ited divisions. Where statewide functioning was concerned, opportu- 
nities were opened up for the development of a more effective 
administration of public business. But this is only part of the story. 
Neither the enfranchisement of non-citizens, nor the demands of gov- 
ernmental administration, nor the two in combination, can account 
for the full record of innovation. For, if not under the tyrants, then 
not long thereafter, these same units begin to acquire the traits of self- 
sustaining associations. By no calculation, as I argue below, is this 
development to be explained as a necessary outgrowth of public or- 
ganization. But in order to understand the phenomenon, we will need 
to scrutinize more carefully the process of evolution, since, after the 
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tyrants, reforms steadily increased in sophistication. Accordingly, I 
have attempted a categorization of the principal types of innovation. 
Arranged in approximate ascending order of complexity, they are: 


CLASSIFICATION OF TYPES OF INNOVATION 





Alteration of Names or Terminology 


Renaming of units without substantial change. At Sikyon, according 
to Herodotos’ famous account (2 §3), the tyrant Kleisthenes substituted 
opprobrious titles for the traditional Dorian Dymanes, Hylleis, and 
Pamphyloi. Much later, after the tyranny had ended, the old names 
were restored. 

Addition of new name to old. On occasion a unit may acquire a new 
designation and thereafter be known by a “double” name. See Nysa 
(8 §11) and Ikonion (8 §36). 

Equation of terms. Under this rubric is grouped, most simply, the 
Uuse of two terms to designate a single unit: thus the “genos and 
Hundred” at Samos (5 §13) and (involving two numerical designations, 
one collective, the other partitive) the Thousand and Ninth at Kos (5 
§41). Elsewhere, a given unit undergoes change of terminology in time: 
the Spartan oba acquired the designation phyle (2 §8) and, apparently 
by governmental act, the phylai of Olymos were renamed syngeneiai 
(7 §20). Such a process or act may in fact lie behind the double 
nomenclature at Samos. 


Expansion of an Existing Organization 


Addition of single units. The early examples, as already noted, involve 
the addition of one, or two, phylai to the inherited Attic-lonic and 
Dorian organizations. In later times, numerous occurrences may be 
deduced from the proper names of units, particularly where historical 
eponyms are concemed. Thus, at Athens (1 §1.21), the five post- 
Kieisthenic phylai Antigonis, Demetrias, Ptolemais, Attalis, Hadrianis, 
and the three honorary demes, Berenikidai, Apollonieis, and Antinoeis, 
At Pergamon (8 §6), a new phyle was created by state decree to honor 
the prominent citizen Diodoros Pasparos. In the Athenian case, the 
new phylai were created by combining demes taken from already 
existing phylai. Elsewhere, the addition follows upon the acquisition 
of new territory or new citizens. There are several examples of the 
former: e.g. the phyle Koresioi at Ioulis (5 §15), the deme Kalymna 
at Kos (5 §41), and numerous demes of Greater Rhodes (5 §42-59), 
The latter is exemplified by, besides the Dorian Peloponnesian states, 
the addition of “Roman” phylai at Messene (3 §8) and, in the East, 
at Odessos, Tomoi, Istros (6 §14, 17, 18), and Aphrodisias (7 §28), 
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Addition of a new tier. Although a necessary occurrence wherever 
a division below the phylai is found, the circumstances of the innovation 
are seldom recorded. For Athens (1 §1.21), we have Aristotle's account 
of Kleisthenes’ creation of the new trittyes, and of the demes, which 
replaced the naukrariai. 

Assimilation of units of the social organization. Resembling in effect 
the equation at Samos (5 §13) of the Hundred and Clan (see above), 
this phenomenon occurs with certainty or high probability at Argos 
(2 §7), Syracuse (4 §20), Thasos (5 §1), and Chios (5 §12). In all four 
cases, the social unit, viz. the patra (Thasos) or phratry (all others), 
appears to have become a segmental subdivision of the (public) phyle. 
For arguments against such subdivision, see Tenos (5 §18: phratry) 
and Kalymna (5 §40: syngeneia). 


Contraction of an Existing Organization 


Loss of single units. The only documented example is, again, from 
Kleisthenic Athens (1 §1.21): the abolition of the Makedonian phylai 
Antigonis and Demetrias. At Epidauros (2 §5), the Pamphyloi are 
missing from a fourfold organization of phylai including the Dymanes 
and Hylleis. (But speculations regarding the loss of one or more of 
the Dorian phylai in certain Kretan cities [5 §27-39] depend upon the 
silence of a lacunose record.) Hardly to be classified as an “innovation,” 
Elis is reported to have lost a number of her territorial phylai and 
demes to enemy invasion (3 §7). There are undoubtedly additional 
cases, but, given the nature of our documentation, it is a phenomenon 
difficult to demonstrate. 

Loss of a tier. 1 know of no example where it is certain that, with 
the loss of the division, the remainder of the organization remained 
unchanged. 

Retrenchment. By this term I intend more substantial contraction, 
which nonetheless falls short of wholesale reform. The generally frag- 
mentary record renders speculations about changes of this kind par- 
ticularly hazardous. The one arguable instance is from Perinthos (6 
§27), where Geleontes, Boreis, and Aigikoreis (all partially restored) 
stand alongside four innovating units in what appears to be a complete 
roster of the phylai. (At Miletos [7 §16], however, the old suggestion 
of a similar halving of the Attic-Tonic phylai was long ago precluded 
by the appearance of one of the missing phylai in another inscription.) 





Rearrangement of an Existing Organization 

Demotion. On occasion, a principal unit may, with the retention of 
its name, undergo demotion to the next lower tier. The assured ex- 
amples involve the Attic-Ionic phylai, which appear as chiliastyes at 
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Samos (5 §13) and Ephesos (7 §11). In the latter case, Argadeis, Boreis, 
Geleontes, and possibly Aigikoreis subdivide a single phyle, Epheseis. 
At Kolophon (7 §10), I have conjecturally identified Geleontes as a 
chiliastys, as well. But the identification of the same group as a patra 
at Thasos (5 §1) is unlikely. No instance of the demotion of a Dorian, 
or other, phyle is known. 

Subdivision of a unit, accompanied by numerical designation. Rather 
than demote an existing unit, reformers might instead split it into 
multiple segments. Thereafter, each segment would bear the name of 
the original whole, distinguished from the others by the addition of a 
numeral. Such a process would appear to have produced the First 
Pasthemidai, a Thousand at Kos (5 §41). Additional likely candidates 
are provided by the lower tiers of the later organizations of Chios (5 
§12). In post-restoration Samos (5 §13), the Thousands might be des- 
ignated, eg., “the greater (sc. Thousand) of the Euboians” or “the 
lesser (sc. Thousand) of the Epidaurians”—possibly embodying the 
principle in a somewhat different form."” 

Rearrangement of an existing tier. At Herakleia-on-Pontos (6 §23), 
according to a literary account, an early fourth century reform in- 
creased the Hundreds from four to sixty. Although corruption of one 
or the other (or both) of the numerals is probable, the circumstances 
of the change point to a reorganization of major significance. 

Alteration of the principle of organization, Change of this magnitude 
generally involves either the substitution of a wholly new organization 
or at least the addition of a new tier. At Corinth (2 §2), the presumed 
original organization was the personal Dorian phylai; territorialism 
was introduced through the creation of an artificial system of inno- 
vating phylai and Half-Eighths. A similar change may have occurred 
at Axos on Krete (5 §28). Argos (2 §7) added territorial organization 
through the institutionalization of the komai, while leaving the phylai 
and phatrai, so far as we are informed, unaltered. Kleisthenes substi- 
tuted territorial for personal srittyes (1 §1.1 and 21), but this cannot 
count as an instance since, despite the retention of the technical term, 
the units themselves were new. In fact, there appears to be only one 
arguable example: the possible alteration of Epidauros' Dorian phylai 
to a territorial disposition (2 §5). 








Introduction of “Intermediate Distribution” of Units 


By this expression I refer to the use of an intermediate division to 
distribute units, or clusters of units, differentially over an upper tier. 
‘The one assured example is provided by Kleisthenic Athens (1 §1.21). 
That organization was based upon the segregation of the demes into 
three regions, City, Coast, and Inland. The demes of each Tegion were 
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grouped into ten srittyes, and each of the ten phylai comprised three 
trittyes, one from each of the three regions. Whether a scheme of this 
kind was ever, before or after Kleisthenes, put into operation elsewhere 
is open to question. Since it is the trittys that effects the distribution, 
its occurrence elsewhere might be taken as a positive indicator. At 
Delos (5 §20), however, the presence of one of the Old Attic phylai 
in combination with the sriktyes rather suggests as an exemplar the 
pre-Kleisthenic organization of Attika (1 §1.1)—which, to judge from 
Aristotle's discussion (4P 21.2-6), was not constructed along the same 
lines as its successor. Positively, the phylai of Federal Keos (5 §14) 
are plausibly thought to have consisted of a trittys of choroi from each 
of the three cities of the state’s territory. Elsewhere, Kleisthenic-style 
organizations have been proposed even in the absence of the term 
trittys. For Eretria (1 §5), I have speculated that the (five?) choroi, of 
which the demes were constituents, corresponded to the Athenian 
regions City, Coast, and Inland; each phyle will have consisted of a 
number of demes from each choros. At Kameiros (5 §44), I have 
proposed that the documented allocation of the demes among the 
principal units (certainly phylai) points to representation in each of 
the main island, Peraia, and Dependent Islands. Still more conjectur- 
ally, scholars have championed the cause of Corinth (2 §2) and of 
Kyrene (5 §26)—in the latter case, the distribution will have been 
along social, not territorial, lines. Since the creation of both these 
organizations antedated the reform of Kleisthenes, the confirmation 
of either hypothesis would require a major reappraisal of the originality 
of the Athenian’s work. 





THE NEW COMMUNITIES 





‘Through innovations of these kinds the public organizations attained 
the generally high degree of distinctiveness we find in our predomi- 
nately late Classical and Hellenistic sources. So great, in fact, is the 
variety of arrangements that any attempt at classification would inev- 
itably result in an excessively numerous, and therefore unilluminating, 
array of categories. The significant field for comparison and general- 
ization is, again, the region, or, where movements of population are 
involved, metropolis and colony, home government and cleruchy, etc. 
Nevertheless, certain pervasive trends are discernible, and must be 
acknowledged: growth (despite the occasional loss of units); increasing 
numbers of units through the addition of lower, or the segmentation 
of existing, tiers; and the introduction of territorial disposition. Taken 
together, these developments might be understood as responses to the 
mounting administrative demands of the city-state. As the state grew, 
so did its public organization. More numerous units might facilitate 
the creation of larger boards, of cycles of greater length, of divisions 
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of responsibility and privilege not possible if, as before, only three or 
four units had been available for use. Territorial arrangements made 
for the administration or, equally, for the representation, of a state’s 
lands irrespective of urban, rural, coastal or other distinguishing and 
potentially disruptive geographical or demographic differences. In sum, 
amore sophisticated, flexible, and effective instrument for the operation 
of government had evolved. 

But the demands of statewide administration alone do not, by them- 
selves, account for the full record of innovation. The nature of the 
problem may be easily apprehended by a survey of the attested state- 
wide functions of public units catalogued in Index II. The record 
reveals, on the whole, an overwhelming preference for the use of the 
phyle. To take the best documented specific example, Athens, the 
securely attested statewide applications of the Kleisthenic trittyes and 
demes are, when measured against the all-pervading presence of the 
phylai, insignificant (see 1. §1.21). Parallel cases from elsewhere in 
Greece could quickly be amassed. What few exceptions appear, more- 
‘over, are susceptible to explanation. Thus the Samian phylai (5 §13), 
because they numbered only two, were of little administrative utility; 
accordingly, the burden of statewide administrative duties was trans- 
ferred to the next lower tier, the Thousands. At Sparta (2 §8), the 
phylai were rivaled, and eventually survived, by the territorial obai 
possibly because the Dorian units, personally disposed and closed to 
non-Dorians, could not accommodate additions to the citizen popu- 
lation. The list might be extended—but to no great length, because 
the exceptions are few. Negatively put, the practical result was the 
nearly consistent absence of recorded public functions for tiers below 
the phylai. The trend takes no account of disposition. As in the case 
of the Athenian demes, we see little elsewhere of the territorial nuclei 
(or, where “intermediate distribution” is present or suspected, of the 
trittys or other middle tier). Except for the Samian Thousands, col- 
lective numerical units—particularly the smaller Hundred and Fifty— 
are scarcely recorded. Landsmannschafilich organization hardly enters 
into the account, since in actual practice it is almost entirely confined 
to phylai. Again, those “kinship” associations whose existence was 
recognized in public contexts were nonetheless excluded, with only 
few exceptions, from the transaction of public business. For what 
reason, then, have these same units been incorporated in the public 
organizations? 

The answer is simply that their importance was not confined to the 
Performance of statewide functions. What, then, was their importance? 
Any reply must begin with our remaining documentation of these 
units—the record of their internal organization tabulated in Index III. 
‘Taken a5 a whole, the tabulation reveals the operation of self-sustaining 
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associations from the Classical through the Hellenistic periods. Among, 
furthermore, the multifarious details of their internal administration, 
a striking feature stands out: their fundamentally sacral outlook. The 
Kleisthenic phylai and demes (at least in one case, Rhamnous) ex- 
emplify the central element of a religious association—the recognition 
and cult observance of the eponym of the unit (1 §1.32 and 34). The 
picture is completed by the scattered, but unambiguous, traits of re- 
ligious orientation (Index IIL.1): the naming of units after a god, hero, 
or deified human; sacred laws or other regulations; officers bearing 
varying religious titles; funds reserved for religious purposes; control 
of or access to sanctuaries and other sacred structures of fixtures; and 
a host of functions and activities of a religious nature, The parallelism 
with the private association is further reinforced, too, by the apparently 
universal practice among public associations of transmitting affiliation 
by heredity in the male line. To be sure, this is a composite recon- 
struction, but it is one with observable corroboration in particular 
instances. Mention has already been made of the absorption of patrai 
or phratries by the phyle as segmental subdivisions at Argos (2 §7), 
Syracuse (4 §20), Thasos (5 §1), and Chios (5 §12). This could not 
have occurred unless the public unit had already acquired some of the 
principal characteristics of a private association. At Samos (5 §13), 
the equation of the genos with the presumably public Hundred should 
probably be given the same explanation. Moreover, the process could 
operate in the reverse direction. At Sparta (2 §8), the originally ter- 
ritorial obai developed so far along the lines of personal associations 
that, at length, with the apparent demise of the Dymanes, Hylleis, and 
Pamphyloi, they themselves came to be officially designated “phylai.” 
Still more to the point, the phylai of Olymos (7 §20), upon incorpo- 
ration into the sympolity of Mylasa, were, according to the express 
acknowledgment of a state decree, renamed “syngeneiai."" In such cases 
as these, we see the trend carried to its ultimate conclusion. 

The emergence and flourishing of these “public associations" (let 
us call them) is so widespread and persistent that it cannot be separated 
from the question of the general evolution of the public organization. 
Again, the development went far beyond any conceivable demands 
presented by statewide administration. Had only governmental appli- 
cations been at question, we should have seen simpler, single-tier or- 
ganizations with far fewer total numbers of units. At Athens, the 
symmories and the “sections” A-K are two convenient illustrations of 
the options available. Elsewhere, likewise, the military organization 
might go its own way and develop a system of units for its exclusive 
use. Yet in none of these instances, although citizens alone are in 
question, is there a trace of the formation of an internal structure 
within the unit. That is, the creation of a public administrative system 
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devoid of associational features was from early on a live possibility. 
The internal development of the traditional public units, accordingly, 
could not have been an accidental, unforeseen outgrowth of a bureau- 
cratic structure devoted solely to statewide functions. To the contrary, 
such development is often amply documented for those very units for 
which, in the same periods, few public applications, or none at all, are 
known: e.g. the demes of Athens (1 §1.34), the komai of Argos (2 §7), 
the Thousands of Methymna (5 §9), the demes of Kos (5 §41), and 
80 on. Surely, too, this is only the tip of the iceberg. For nearly three 
quarters of the demes of Athens, for example, we have not a single 
internal document (see 1 §1.4); for only one of the many Argive komai, 
viz. Mykenai, have we even a single text (2 §7). Yet no one, on this 
basis, would conclude that all the others were not internally organized. 

A clue as to the purpose underlying these phenomena can be obtained 
from consideration of the varying dispositions of the units. By and 
large, we encounter a pronounced artificiality, in that the public units 
consistently fail to conform to the lines of pre-existing communities, 
The point applies irrespective of the principle of organization. To take 
a leading example of the territorial class, Lewis showed how certain 
of the Kleisthenic trittyes were laid out so as to divide powerful regional 
‘groupings. Within the rrittys, too, some of the demes were given patro- 
nymic names duplicating those of certain prominent familial associ- 
ations. Thereby the membership of the public association came into 
‘open competition with the homonymous counterpart in the social 
organization."* No less, the artificiality of the numerical units is patent. 
‘The Thousand, Hundred, Fifty—as well as the fractional segments of 
other divisions, e.g. the Third or Half-Eighth—must have been initially 
constituted on some wholly arbitrary basis. The extreme to which the 
idea might be carried is illustrated in a rather different way at Italian 
Herakleia (4 §7), where units of unknown designation were named 
after the familiar objects Box, Shield, Tripod, etc, Needless to say, the 
same might be said of the extreme degree of multi-tier segmentation 
exemplified, say, by later Chios (5 §12); an edifice of this complexity 
could not have corresponded to actual lines of division of the contem- 
Porary society. The Landsmannschafilich units, however, might be 
thought an exception. Did they not fossilize existing societal bound- 
aries? Yes, but with a difference. The original members of these groups 
Were, or were regarded as, later, or alien, accretions to the general 
‘community. 

The characterization of public units as failing to coincide with pre- 
viously existing pluralities is further supported by the attested treat 
‘ment of the kinship associations. Recognition by the state assumes 
various forms. As we have seen, the associations might be equated 
with public units (e.g. the genos and Hundred at Samos [5 §13), or 
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be assimilated to them as wholly contained subdivisions (e.g. Argos 
[2 §7], Syracuse [4 §20}), or, most elaborately, be given a public 
technical designation, then undergo division and receive an additional, 
numerical designation (thus the Thousand First Pasthemidai at Kos 
[5 §41]). Thereby, the kinship groups were, in varying degrees, formally 
absorbed into the public organizational structure. Elsewhere, in the 
absence of such evidence, recognition is signaled by the performance 
of a public function. Yet, what, once the data are assembled, is the 
impact of that public functioning? In the overwhelming majority of 
cases, the association’s role is confined to inclusion in the enrollment 
formulas of citizenship decrees. For this, the likeliest explanation is 
that the state has recognized affiliation with a kinship association as 
a necessary condition of citizenship—itself probably an outgrowth of 
the state's reliance on the association's admission procedures to settle 
questions of legitimacy and majority. The residue is of trifling signif- 
icance. At Argos (2 §7), the phratrikon comes into use in place of the 
phyletikon, and a casualty list arranged kata phylas is further broken 
down by phatrai; at Syracuse (4 §20), the names of both phylai and 
their subdivisions, the phratries, appear on a series of catapult bullets. 
But in the record of substantive public function (Index II), these kinship 
associations are not otherwise to be found. The state’s recognition had 
gone no further than the formal acknowledgment of a necessary link 
between membership in such an association and the attainment of 
citizenship. 

Against the hypothesis, on the other hand, might be cited the wide- 
spread institutionalization of villages as demoi, komai, etc. Were these 
not natural, rather than artificial, components of the state? Yes—but 
there are mitigating factors. For one, a village, in contrast, say, to a 
regional religious association, necessarily, when institutionalized, came 
to include all its citizen inhabitants, regardless of class, occupational, 
or other differences. Secondly, as I have emphasized, it was to the 
principal division of phylai, not to the lower tiers, that the burden of 
statewide functions fell. That is, given a continuing loyalty to the local 
center, it could not easily produce an impact on the operation of 
government. The potential for disruption, in sum, was small. 

Through the dismemberment or, more simply, the exclusion of ex- 
isting unions, a city-state free of political divisiveness became a pos- 
sibility. But the phenomenon of the local community ran too deep to 
be supplanted root and branch by the monolithic community of the 
polis. The solution was the creation of the “new communities.” At 
‘once, they afforded the apparatus for the conduct of the state’s business 
and, as internally organized associations, satisfied the need for face- 
to-face fellowship in a politically innocuous manner. We do learn, on 
occasion, of state regulation of the public associations,” but was it 
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really necessary? Their very artificiality—of title, disposition, and 
membership—guaranteed their ineffectiveness in the political sphere. 
The Kleisthenic phyle, comprising demesmen from the City, Coast, 
and Inland regions, is but a single, conspicuous illustration. If, for all 
that, an imbalance developed, reform was always possible. Thus at 
Herakleia-on-Pontos (6 §23), Aeneas Tacticus tells us, the concentra- 
tion of oligarchs in certain of the Hundreds prompted an increase in 
the number of units, “in order that the rich be spread among them 
for both guard-duty and other tasks.” 

The key, then, to the formation, and ongoing stability, of the city- 
state was the successful integration of the ideal of the local community. 
This might be accomplished provided that the “new communities” 
were successful in neutralizing regional, cult-centered, or other loyalties 
with the potential for divisive impact. Nonetheless, the consequence 
of the effective use of this strategy was inevitably a high degree of 
fragmentation. Paradoxically, the price the city-state paid for its sta- 
bility was the creation of a new plurality—which, though politically 
inert, of necessity guaranteed its continuing disunity. 


DECLINE 





In view of this divided purpose, it comes as no surprise that the 
mounting needs of the city-state could not in every instance be satisfied 
through modification of the public organization. So much is clear from 
the recorded instances of exceptions to the prevailing application of 
the organization to some particular department of public business, or, 
in some instances, of the bypassing of the organization altogether. 
Because it has not been possible within the scope of the present work 
to evaluate fully the negative record, I must confine myself to a few 
well known cases from Athens: 

() violation of representation kata phylas in the composition of 
certain boards—financial (1 §1.25), religious (1 §1.28), and military 
(1 §1.29). Also relevant here are departures from regular cyclical 
rotation in posts held by single individuals. 

(ii) wholesale bypassing of the public organizational apparatus. An 
example is the failure of the tragic choregoi ever to be selected by phyle 
(1 §1.27). Several full-fledged boards, including some whose numbers 
coincided with that of the phylai, were also certainly or probably 
selected && amdvrwv.” 

(iii) the creation of the system of symmories, supplementing the 
liturgical trierarchia.** Evidence adduced in support of the view that 
the trierarchs were once selected kata phylas is, however, open to 
alternative interpretation (1 §1.27). 

(iv) the creation, and application to statewide procedures, of the 
system of “sections” A through K= 
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Taken together, violations or exceptions of this sort point to a 
continuing pressure to relax, or even to abandon altogether, the lim- 
itations imposed by the public organization. Motivation certainly var- 
ied in individual cases. Segmentation of the citizen body might, from 
the state’s point of view, obstruct the selection of the able; or, from 
the individual citizen’s pgint of view, unfairly deny a coveted privilege 
to the deserving. So, due to occasional extreme circumstances, a few 
isolated divergences might be expected, particularly in a state like 
Athens, where so many different instances of the application of the 
organization are recorded. But these divergences are not only relatively 
numerous. They are also persistent—indeed, they steadily escalate in 
severity—and, still more importantly, they engage functions vital to 
the well-being of the state. We are at liberty to ask, then, why the 
public units were not abandoned altogether, at Athens or elsewhere, 
as an instrument for the administration of statewide business. Or, to 
look at the matter from the perspective of our subject, why did the 
public organization endure as long as it did? 

To speak of “conservatism"—religious or otherwise—in this context 
would only move the question back one notch. Why were the Greeks, 
generally speaking, “conservative” where public organization was con- 
cerned? Why did change, when it occurred, often tend to be gradual— 
e.g. the addition or subtraction of single units, the demotion or division 
(rather than abolition) of existing units, assimilation or equation, and 
so on? There is an answer. Because the components of these organi- 
zations were independently functioning associations. When the mem- 
bership of a unit possessed, by reason of its internal structure, a measure 
of cohesion and solidarity, it could not so easily be deprived of its role 
in statewide public administration. Abolition of these “public associ- 
ations” in any significant number would have bordered on the un- 
thinkable. Just as the creation of the internally organized units had 
facilitated the stabilization of deeply divided societies, so now their 
presence inhibited the introduction of other, more efficient or otherwise 
more desirable modes of administration. 

Conversely, when the public organizations finally did go into decline, 
are the “public associations” in any way to be implicated? To be sure, 
external political realities were permanently to alter the character of 
the formerly autonomous city-states. Given such circumstances, the 
state of health of a phyle association would have no bearing upon the 
fortunes of the military or financial boards on which it was represented. 
Nonetheless, to the extent that business did continue as usual, vigorous 
associational activity might, as before, have retarded the unraveling 
of the statewide system. Yet what general trends can be made out 
point uniformly to irreversible decline: 

(deterioration of tiers below the phylai. At Athens (1 §1.2), the 
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‘rittyes begin disappearing from the record following the reorganization 
of 307/6; the demes proved more durable, but they, too, diminish in 
visibility as associations around ca. 250 (see 1 §1.33 and 34). Generally, 
where lower level divisions are known to have existed, they are seldom 
observed after late Hellenistic times. Analogously, in the case of late 
foundations, phylai were often the only units ever instituted. Regions 
characterized by single-tier organization are the non-Dorian Pelo- 
Ponnese (Chapter 3); Makedonia, Thrake, the Black Sea, and Pro- 
Pontis—excepting Megarian colonies, where the Hundreds enjoyed a 
long history (Chapter 6); and the Hellenized interior of Asia Minor 
(Chapter 8). 

Gi) abandonment of hereditary transmission of affiliation in favor 
of determination of affiliation by place of residence. The known or 
arguable examples, all of Imperial date, are: Miletos (7 §16: deme); 
Nikomedeia (8 §3), Nikaia (8 §4), Kibyra (8 §27), and Kadyanda (8 
§28) (all phylai). Given the nature of the phenomenon, a fuller record 
than we have might reveal many additional instances. Obviously, the 
development severely compromised any possibility of maintaining con- 
tinuity within the association. 

(ii) marked increase in simultaneous, sometimes identical acts by 
all the units of a given tier—especially phylai, Particularly conspicuous 
are the en masse conferral of honors upon a common benefactor or 
Public personage. Notable examples are found at Megara (2 §1), Argos 
2 §7), and a host of Asia Minor states, particularly of the interior 
(Chapters 7 and 8, with introductions). On occasion, the expected 
directive from some governmental authority is in evidence; for a par- 
ticularly illuminating example, see Sebastopolis (6 §19). 

Gv) generally, the internal organization of all units falls off sharply, 
both in terms of numbers of texts and, where texts are present. in 
terms of the significance of the documented activity. 

What is the explanation? No simple answer, yet again, is possible, 
Still, we may isolate one factor, which, even by itself, might have been 
sufficient to precipitate the decline. That is the exclusive restriction of 
membership to citizens. The attraction of the explanation is that, as 
& sweeping generality, private associations reaching to every class of 
Mediterranean non-citizen society—foreigners, women, slaves--are 
now seen flourishing alongside the decaying structure of the Greek 
Public social organizations. Did the presence of these associations 
Contribute to the erosion of their public counterparts? Perhaps so, but 
the investigation of this question must await a study of its son 
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connection with the public organization can be demonstrated, might prove valuable, but would 
result in the expansion of this work beyond reasonable limits. To consider all merely implicit 
evidence, that is where a connection withthe public organization is possible, likly, or probable, 
‘but not demonstrable, a, say, in the case of agreement between the number of a board of 
magistrates and the number of units, would serve only to weaken the analysis of the explicit 
record as a scholarly tool. My objective isto assemble what is known of public organization 
with certainty, and on that basis others may apply my results to the elucidation ofthe unknown. 
The only major exceptions to this policy will be found in connection with the Klesthenic 
organization of Athens. 

3. My policy regarding the admission of evidence has been, again, to restrict the inquiry to 
the positive and explicit record (see above, with note 2). 

44 For a general discussion, sce Busolt, Staatskunde 262-272. 

5, Szanto, 1-26. 

490 WE Thompon, “The Dem in Kishen Reforms,” SymbloeOnlonss 4 (1971) 72 

7. Thus, at Kalymna (5 §40), to take an obvious example, lists of demesmen are broken down, 

into smaller registers by phyla. Since the Kalymanian demes were certainly territorial the phyla, 

fic ut acres the, must ave een ena i dposton Ebewhere etal abou fats 
to similar conclusions. 

8, Busolt, Staatskunde 132-133, 256 

9. Thus Rousse, 299-304 (on Kyrene and Thourio). 

10. Whether the sépoc and arroixos, each with a single attestation, also belong here, is 
oubiful 

1. At Lindos (5 §45), the diagonia. 1 have argued, stood wholly outside the public orga 
zation. At Gortyn (5 §29), the practice of “tribal endogamy” within the pyla might be taken 38 
indicating “kinship” status, but the phenomenoo is isolated. Elsewhere, and even at Gortyn in 
later times, the phylai are without trace of such orientation. 

12. Again, consideration of the origins and, prior to the beginnings of the contemporary 
documentation, the nature of the phyle lies outside the scope of the present study, For an 
‘excellent survey, and critique, see Roussel, 161-191 

13. See, for example, Thasos (5 §1) and Byzantion (6 $25). 

14, For general discussion of the phyla of pre-Kieisthenic Athens and of the other Fonian 
states, with citation of the earlier literature, see Rousse, 193-220 

15. The phylai of the Dorian states are discussed, with citation of the earlier literature, by 
Roussel, 221-263 

16. For the evidence thatthe four phylai were in place in Attika—and elsewhere in metro- 
politan Greece—at the time of the Great Migrations soe M. Sakellariou, “Les Tribus ioniennes- 
Atiques,” in Europa: Studien... E Grumach (Berlin 1967) 294-302: 299-301, 

17. At Kerkyra (4 §5) and Miletos (7 §16) segments of the principal unit were numbered 
ist,” “Second,” and 30 on, but there is no reason to suspect ia either case that they are the 
result of the subdivision of some larger body. The numerals “One” and “Two,” which appear 
‘on a series of markers at Corinth (2 §2), may well not have been connected with the public 
‘organization 

TE. D. M, Lewis, “Clesthenes and Aitica," Historia 12 (1963) 22-40. 

19. At Index ITLB are collected instances ofthe association of “laws” (v6.1) with the pubic 
units of various states. Several of them, because they pertain to a crown or other distinction 
‘conferred by the unit in question, probably involve the law, not of the unit, but of the state, 
Sometimes, too, decrees of units are expressly said to require ratification by the state: eg. Kos 
(6 4: deme), Karpathos (5 §52: Kioina). For the Athenian law restricting the award and * 
‘announcement of crowns, including those coaferred by phylai and demes, see Aischines, 341, 
44, 4. 

"0 ‘The boards in question may be easily identified by inspection of the data assembled by 
M. H. Hansen, “Seven Hundred Archal in Classical Athens,” GRBS 21 (1980) 151-173. 

21. For a recent, detailed discussion, see P. J. Rhodes, A Commentary on the Aristotelian 
Athenaion Politeia (Oxford 1981) 679-682. 

22, See Rhodes (above, note 21) 689-691, citing J.H. Krol, Athenian Bronze Allotment Plates 
(Cambridge, Mass, 1972) 51-56, 91-94 
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Chapter I Mainland Greece 








Of the mainland public organizations, the best documented and 
understood by far is, of course, that of Athens (§1). At the time of 
Solon’s legislation, according to Aristotle's Constitution of the Athe- 
nians, a three-tier system, comprising the four Old Attic phylai, twelve 
trittyes, and forty-eight naukrariai, was already in use. The phylai and 
‘Thirds appear to have been disposed personally, and, if so, were ac- 
cordingly cut across by the certainly territorial naukraries (§1.1). But 
at the end of the sixth century, Kleisthenes carried out a drastic reform 
whereby an exclusively territorial segmented system of ten phylai, 
thirty rrittyes, and perhaps 139 demes was instituted. The new Thirds 
served to distribute demes of each of three geographical regions, City, 
Coast, and Inland, over all ten principal divisions—the earliest, and 
only assured, example of “intermediate distribution.” The reformed 
organization endured essentially unchanged, except for the occasional 
addition or subtraction of units, down through the third century A.D. 
The copious record of its statewide and internal functioning testifies, 
far better than that of any other state, to the wide range of possible 
applications of the public apparatus (§1.2). 

From Athens the four Old Attic phylai had, on the traditional view, 
been transmitted by the Great Migrations to the Aegean islands (Chap- 
ter 5) and the Asia Minor seaboard (Chapter 7). In a much later age, 
and under official government auspices, Athenians were settled abroad 
in cleruchies, thereby retaining unlike other colonists the citizenship, 
hence also the public affiliations, of Athens, Two examples of the 
phenomenon are afforded by Salamis (§2) and Aigina (§3). Cleruchies 
are also known or thought to have been established at Euboian Chalkis 
(§4) and Histiaia (§6), but the attested arrangements in both places 
are relatively late and, except for the technical use of the term “deme,” 
bear little similarity to the Kleisthenic model. Eretria (§5), though not 
acleruchy, may nonetheless have adopted from Athens the structural 
principle of “intermediate distribution.” 

Elsewhere in the region, viz. Boiotian Orchomenos (§7), Thessaly 
(§8-13), and Ozolian Lokris (§14), what evidence we have is post- 
Classical. Apparently, as is usually maintained, the phyle—the only 
attested public unit—was not a native institution; and when borrowings 
occurred, they occurred late, in accordance with the generally arrested 
development of the region. 

Internal organization is unevenly recorded. The Kleisthenic phylai 
‘and demes (§1.32 and 34) provide some of the best documented ex- 
amples of public associations. Elsewhere, however, only statewide func- 
tions are known. 
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ATTIKA AND EUBOIA 





§1 Athens 
§1.1 The Pre-Kleisthenic Organization’ 


Before the reforms of Kleisthenes, the Athenian state had been 
administered through an organization coinciding, at its two higher 
levels, with the terminology of its successor. At AP 8.3, Aristotle 
describes the arrangements found (and left intact) by Solon: “there 
were four phylai as before and four phylobasileis. And out of each 
phyle had been apportioned three zrittyes and twelve naukrariai—to 
each (sc. phyle).” Elsewhere, in connection with the reforms of Kleis- 
thenes, Aristotle adds (21.5) that Kleisthenes created the demes in 
place of the naukraries.* Combination of the passages prompts the 
assumption that the organization Aristotle had in mind was, like Kleis- 
thenes’, territorial at each level—phylai containing trittyes, and trit- 
‘tyes—admittedly not stated in so many words—containing naukraries. 
But a quite different structure was envisioned by certain early com- 
mentators (fr. 3 Kenyon). Expressly citing Aristotle, they identified 
the twelve srittyes as phratries and alleged that each consisted of thirty 
gene, each genos in turn numbering thirty men. The Patmos scholiast 
compares the system to a calendar of four seasons (the phylai), twelve 
months (the srittyes = phratries), and three hundred sixty days (the 
gene). Nothing is said about naukraries. Are we able to choose between, 
or improve upon, these two fundamentally opposed characterizations 
of the pre-Kleisthenic organization? 

Turning to the remaining record, we may at once identify the four 
phylai as the Old Attic Geleontes, Argadeis, Aigikoreis, and Hopletes? 
The Geleontes appear in a fragment of the Law Code of Nikomachos 
from the end of the fifth century (see below). Named with the phyle, 
and possibly its subdivision, is the trittys Leukotainioi, or “Wearers 
of White Headbands.” The naukraries, spottily documented regarding 
function (see below), are also represented by only a single proper name, 
viz. Kotdis.* Since Kolias happens to be an established Attic top. 
onym, and in view of Aristotle's subsequent statement (4P 21.5) that 
Kleisthenes “created the [certainly territorial] demes in place of the 
naukraries,” it is attractive to see them as territorial entities. If so, the 
wholes of which the naukraries were parts, the phylai and trittyes, 
would also have been territorial in disposition. Yet this implication 
hardly conforms to one’s expectations. Elsewhere, the Old Attic phylai 
Bive no appearance of being territorial; indeed, at Perinthos (6 §27) 
and Kyzikos (6 §28) they stand alongside innovating phylai of patently 
Personal denomination. Nor do the names of the phylai (above all if, 
as believed even in antiquity, ultimately descending from occupational 
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groups) or of the trittys of Geleontes mentioned in the Law Code point 
in any obvious way to localization within fixed boundaries.’ Might AP 
8.3. be in error regarding the disposition of the phylai and trittyes? 
Kleidemos asserted, FGrH 323 F 8, that, with Kleisthenes’ creation 
of the ten phylai, the people were “arranged in fifty parts, which they 
called naukrariai.” The statement is supported by Herodotos’ report 
(6.89 with 132) that ca. 491 Athens possessed fifty ships (prior to 
acquiring another twenty from Corinth); on both etymological and 
substantive grounds it is likely that ships were in some connection the 
business of the naukraries. The certainty that the demoi came into 
existence with the new phylai and srittyes presents no serious difficulty, 
although, if we follow Kleidemos, we are compelled to reject AP's 
claim (21.5) that the demes replaced the naukraries—arguably a nat- 
ural, but unhistorical, inference from a fragmentary record. The ex- 
istence of Kleisthenic naukraries subdividing the ten phylai would, 
accordingly, open up the possibility of a retrojection by Aristotle to 
Solonian times. Possibly naukraries existed before Solon, but did not, 
as Aristotle inferred, subdivide either phylai or trittyes. Claims con- 
cerning the latter two divisions, however, might have been securely 
founded, since information about them had survived, if nowhere else, 
in the Law Code of Nikomachos. 

Probability, therefore, favors an organization consisting of the four 
personally disposed phylai, subdivided by twelve trittyes, three to each 
phyle, with both divisions cut across by an unknown number of ter- 
ritorial naukrariai. The statements of the ancient commentators, 
though setting out aright, err, as external evidence shows, in identifying 
the srittyes as phratries and, worse yet, in positing thirty constituent 
‘gene for each trittys. The intrusion of the phratry and the genas, in 
combination with the absence of any mention of the naukraria, point 
to a concern, not with the constitutional apparatus, which is the AP's 
subject, but with the social organization.” 

‘Turning to the statewide functioning of the organization, we confront 
a skimpy, though widely representative, record. Concerning the prin- 
cipal division, legislation attributed to Drakon by AP 4.3 called for 
the establishment of a Council of 401 “chosen by lot from the citi- 
zenbody.” But since the constitution portrayed in this passage is usually 
regarded as late propagandistic invention, there is little point in pressing 
the possibility of a connection with the four phylai. Solon’s Council 
of 400, however, is expressly stated by Aristotle, AP 8.4, to have been 
constituted of one hundred members from each phyle. Solon is also 
claimed, AP 8.1, to have observed KArpoots ék mpoKpitav, or 
allotment from previously nominated candidates. Applied to the ar- 
chonship, each phyle nominated ten men, and from the forty candidates 
the nine officers were allotted. According to Herodotos, 5.69.2, Kleis- 
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thenes “made the phylarchoi ten instead of four;” since the post- 
Kleisthenic board represented the phylai (see §1.29), it is a reasonable 
inference that its predecessor did as well, although its association with 
the cavalry has been questioned. Additional candidates are the board 
of eight Treasurers of Athena named in a decree dated ca. 550?, IG 
T? 393. Again, to judge from post-Kleisthenic practice (see §1.25), 
representation of the phylai, in this instance two to each, is probable. 

Early in the fourth century, Nikomachos’ Law Code—described by 
‘one of its editors as a “new publication of the sacred laws of Solon”— 
called for the Geleontes, or rather its constituent trittys Leukotainioi, 
to receive certain portions of sacrificial meats. This is the earliest 
example of the widely attested role played by public units in statewide 
religious activities: see Index II.H.3. Elsewhere in the Code occurs the 
phrase é rv pvAoBacthuxdv. Previously taken to refer to a “treas- 
ury” of the phyle-kings, the words were shown by S. Dow to designate 
instead the ancient body of laws (?) of the kings, upon which Niko- 
machos had drawn.’ The phylobasileis themselves, who numbered four 
(AP 8.3), were traced (along with the four phylai) to the time of Ion, 
the reputed first settler of Attika (AP 41.2). Under Solon, they were 
charged with important judicial responsibilities,’ but by the time of 
Aristotle only vestiges remained (AP 57.4), Whatever powers the kings 
Possessed as the heads of the internal organizations of their phylai 
have left no trace in the extant record. 

Regarding the functioning, statewide or internal, of the twelve trit- 
‘yes, nothing is known beyond the reference to the sacrificial portions 
accorded the Leukotainioi in Nikomachos’ Law Code? 

As for the naukrariai and their officers, the naukraroi (AP 8,3), an 
assortment of notices presents problems of interpretation. To judge 
from the terms themselves, one would suppose an original association 
with ships; and such a function is indicated by a lexicographical notice 
testifying that “each naukraria supplied two horsemen and one 
ship. ...""" But so narrow a competence has appeared to many irrec- 
oncilable with the broader powers implied by Herodotos’ reference, 
made in his account of the attempted coup d'état of Kylon, to “the 
prytaneis of the naukraroi, who at that time ruled vejov) Athens” 
(5.71.2; cf. Thucydides, 1.126.8). However, an attractive emendation 
of Herodotos’ text proposed by B. Jordan transforms the prptaneis into 
the officers “who collected the revenues (évéyovro) of Athens,” Ac- 
cordingly, the naukrariai become the taxation districts for which they 
were responsible. With reference to Solon's time, Aristotle writes (AP 
8.3) of the board of naukraro?'s jurisdiction over receipts and expend- 
itures, and cites laws of Solon no longer in use empowering the nau. 
kraroi “to exact monies” and “to make disbursements from the 
naukraric fund.” (Regarding still later practice, Androtion, FGrH 324 
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F 36, identified 7d vauxpapexd as the source of traveling expenses 
given by the kolakretai to embassies visiting Delphi.) Powers of these 
kinds could, according to Jordan’s arguments, have grown out of a 
more primitive arrangement devoted to the raising of capital for the 
financing of ships—and horses?—for public use. 


§1.2 The Kleisthenic Organization: Statewide Functions 
§1.21 General 


According to the accounts given by Herodotos, 5.66.2, 69.1-2, and, 
more fully, by Aristotle, AP 21, Kleisthenes, having become leader of 
the people, in the archonship of Isagoras, viz. 508/7, carried out a 
major reform of the public organization. Although modern historians 
disagree about the political setting of the reform, the change, when 
measured against the record of gradual evolution in evidence elsewhere, 
was dramatically abrupt. Nonetheless, the previously existing orga- 
nization was not, for all the revolutionary character of the new, entirely 
abandoned. As noted above (§1.1), the Old Attic phylai and srittyes 
survived to reappear in the Law Code of Nikomachos at the end of 
the fifth century, and Kleidemos (contra AP 21.5) ascribed to the time 
after Kleisthenes the division of the population into fifty naukrariai— 
possibly identical with the units found and left intact by Solon. For 
additional examples of such vestigial organizations, see Kerkyra (4 §5) 
and Miletos (7 §16). 

Regarding the components and disposition of the new arrangement, 
by far the most detailed account is that of AP 21.2-6: 


(2) now, first he distributed all the citizens into ten instead of the four 
phylai, wishing to mix (them) up, in order that more partake of the citi- 
zenship; ... (3) And next he established the Council of Five Hundred (in 
place of the Four Hundred), fifty from each phyle, whereas previously there 
hhad been one hundred (from each phyle) [see §1.22].... (4) And he also 
distributed the land into thirty parts by demes, ten from the region of the 
city (rev epi 76 Gov), ten from that of the coast (rig wapaAias), and 
ten from that of the interior (ris weooyetov); and, designating these (sc. 
““parts”) trittyes, he allotted three to each phyle, in order that each partake 
of all the regions (wavrwv rav réav).,.. (5) And he also established 
demarchoi {see §1.34] having the same competence as the earlier naukraroi, 
for he created the demes in place of the naukrariai, And he called the demes 
in some cases after the names of their places, in others after the names of 
their founders, for not all {sc. of the founders?) were still attached to their 
places. (6) But he allowed each (group) to retain its clans, phratries, and 
priesthoods in accordance with ancestral custom (ri yév7 kai ras ppazpias 

_karé 7G mérpta). And to the phylai he assigned 
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ten archegetai, which the Pythia had selected from a previously nominated 
group of one hundred. 


To proceed directly to the disposition of the new organization, we 
are presented here with the only secure example of the intermediate 
distribution of units. That is, according to the text, each of the ten 
phylai comprised three trittyes of demes, one trittys of demes from the 
City, one from the Coast, and one from the Inland. Thus the “Thirds” 
served to distribute demes of each of the three regions over all ten 
principal divisions. Not only internally consistent but also plausible in 
terms of the regional character of Athens’ earlier political history, 
Aristotle's account had, until recently, provided the basis for the de- 
tailed reconstruction of the organization. This line of research cul- 
minated in the publication of J. S. Traill’s The Political Organization 
of Attica, Hesperia Supplement XIV (Princeton 1975), Already, how- 
ever, it had been noticed by W. E. Thompson that certain fourth 
century lists of bouleutai (see §1.22) incorporated recurrent groups of 
demes, each containing a third part (viz. sixteen or seventeen) of the 
phyle’s fifty representatives. These Thompson identified as the 
Tpurries Tov mpurdveav mentioned by Aristotle, AP 44.1, in con- 
nection with the procedure of the Council of Five Hundred.’ Next, 
Traill himself took the decisive step by proposing that these trittyes 
were one and the same with the original Kleisthenic trittyes? The 
proposal was subsequently adopted and elaborated in P. Siewert’s 1982 
study of the srittyes? More speculative claims apart, the upshot of 
Siewert’s research is that we must abandon our conception, rooted 
ultimately in Aristotle's text, of the srittys as a neat parcel of territory, 
for Thompson's trittyes often include demes widely separated from the 
nucleus. The existence of such “enclaves” had long been recognized, 
but they now clutter Siewert’s “Karte 4” with disturbing frequency. 
Thompson had explained these irregularities as due to the need to 
produce equal thirds for the administration of the Council. But if the 
trittyes of the prytany lists are the only trittyes that ever existed, a 
more far-reaching explanation must be produced—Siewert’s view is 
that Kleisthenes' purpose was to assign demes to trittyes in a way that 
would facilitate emergency mobilizations of the Athenian army. Be 
that as it may, it is at least clear that Aristotle's text, though correct 
in its essentials, can no longer be understood to indicate the existence 
of neatly segregated parcels of territory. 

Below are set out the phylai, crittyes, and demes according to the 
affiliations determined by Siewert. For the five post-Kleisthenic phylai, 
T have followed Traill. The phylai are numbered according to the 
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official order of precedence (on which, see immediately below), but 
the listing of the demes within each srittys is alphabetical. 


Erechtheis I 
city srittys: name? coast ritys: name? inland trittys: name? 
Upper Agryle Upper Lamptrai Anagyrous 
Lower Agryle Coastal Lamptrai Kephisia 
Evonymon Phegous Pambotadai 
Kedoi Themakos Upper Pergase 
Lower Pergase 
trittys unknown: Sybridai 
Aigeis TI 
city erttys: name? coast srittys: name? inland trittys: Epakreis 
Upper Ankyle ‘Araphen Erchia 
Lower Ankyle Diomeis Gargettos 
Bate Halai Araphenides Tonidai 
Erikeia Myrrhinoutta Kydantidsi 
Hestiaia Phegain Philaidai 
Tkarion Teithras 
Kollytos 
Kolonos 
Otryne 
Plotheia 
Pandionis III 
city tritys: Kydathenaion coast srittys: Myrrhinous inland trittys: Paiania 
Kydathenaion Angele Konthyle 
Probalinthos Kytheros On 
Myrrhinous Upper Paiania 
Prasiai Lower Paiania 
Steiria 
Leontis IV 
city trittys: Skambonidai coast tritys: Phrearrhioi inland srittys: Diakris 
Cholleidai Deiradiotai Aithalidat 
Halimous Potamos Deiradiotes Enpyridai 
Kettos Phrearrhioi Hekale 
Leukonoion Sounion Hybadai 
Upper Potamos Kolonai 
Lower Potamos Kropidai 
Skambonidai ion Kerameikon 
Paionidai 


Pelekes 








city crittys: Kerameis 
Chotargos 
Eiresidai 
Eitea 
Hermos 
Iphistiadsi 
Kerameis 


city crittys: Lakiadsi 
Boutadai 
Epikephisia 
Hippotomadai 
Lakiadai 
Lousia 
Perithoidai 
Prelea 


city srittys: name? 
Daidalidai 
Epicikidai 
Melite 
Xypete 


city sritys: Peiraicus 
Eroiadai 
Keirindai 
Koile 
Korydallos 
Peiraieus 
‘Thymaitadai 


city srittys: name? 


Phaleron 
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Akamantis V 


coast erittys: Thorikos 
Kephale 
Poros 
Thorikos 


Oineis VI 


coast sritys: Thria 
Kothokidai 
Oe 
Phyle 
Thria 


Kekropis VII 


coast sritys: name? 


Aixone 
Halai Aixonides 


Hippothontis VIII 


coast srittys: Bleusis 
Elaious 
Eleusis 
Kopros 
Oinoe 


Aiantis IX 


coast titty: Tetrapolis 
Marathon 
Oinoe 
Rhamnous 
Trikorynthos 


































inland crittys: Sphettos 
Hagnous 
Kikynna 
Prospalta 
Sphettos 


inland srittys: Pedicis 
Acharnai 


trittys unknown 
Tyrmeid 


inland critys: name? 
Athmonon 
Phiya 
Pithos 
Sypalettos 
Trinemeia 


inland crittys: name? 
Dekeleia 
ion Dekeleikon 


trittys unknown: 
Acherdous 
Anakai 
Auridai 
Azenia 
Hamaxanteia 


inland srittys: name? 
Aphidna 
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Antiochis X 
city tritys: Alopeke ‘coast srittys: name? inland sritys: Pallene 
Alopeke Amphitrope Aigil 
Eitea Anaphlystos Pallene 
Eroiadai Atene Thorai 
Kolonai Besa 
Krioa 
Semachidai 


In 307/6, following the expulsion from Athens of Demetrios of 
Phaleron, two new phylai were created and named after the Make- 
donian liberator, Demetrios Poliorketes, and his father, Antigonos I. 
Both phylai were constituted exclusively of demes transferred from 
the ten existing phylai, Antigonis drawing primarily upon the first four 
phylai, Demetrias upon the last six, Aiantis (IX) excepted. The new 
phylai were placed at the head of the official order. (With each deme 
is given its previous phyle and trittys affiliation.) 





Antigonis I Demetrias II 
Lower Agryle (I city) Atene (X coast) 
Aithalidai (IV inland) Daidalidai (VII city) 
Upper Ankyle (II city) Diomeia (II coast) 
‘Avridai (VIII rrttys?) Hagnous (V inland) 
Deiradiotai (IV coast) Hippotomadai (VI city) 
Bitea (V city) Koile (VIII city) 
Gargettos (II inland) Kothokidai (VI coast) 
Tkarion (II city) Melite (VII city) 
Kolonai (X city) ‘Oinoe (VIII coast) 
Kydathenaion (III city) ion Kerameikon (IV inland) 
Kytheros (III coast) Phyle (VI coast) 
Upper Lamptrai (I coast) Poros (V coast) 
Lower Pergase (I inland) Potamos Deiradiotes (IV coast) 
Upper Paiania (111 inland) Lower Potamos (IV city) 

Thorai (X inland) 


Xypete (VII city) 


‘The thirteenth phyle, Ptolemais, named in honor of Ptolemy II 
Euergetes, was created in 224/3 out of thirteen demes, one from each 
of the existing twelve phylai, and a new deme, Berenikidai, honoring 
Ptolemy's wife, Berenike. But whereas Antigonis and Demetrias had 
been placed at the head of the official order, Ptolemais assumed the 
seventh, central position between Leontis and Akamantis. (The phyle 
affiliations reflect the addition of Antigonis [I] and Demetrias [1I].) 
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Prolemais VII (later V) 
Aigilia (XII inland) Kydantidai (IV inland) 
Aphidea Od inland) ‘Oinoe (II coast) 
Boutadai (VIII city) Oion Dekeleikon (X inland) 
Hekale (VI inland) Phiya (IX inland) 
Kolonai (I city) Prospalta (VII inland) 
Konthyle (V inland) ‘Themakos (III coast) 


Berenikidai (new deme: srittys unknown) 


At the end of the third century, the Athenians’ anger with Philip 
V caused them, in 201 /0, to abolish both “Makedonian” phylai, An- 
tigonis I and Demetrias II, and to return to their original phylai the 
demes of which they had been composed. But the resulting system of 
eleven phylai lasted no more than a few months, for shortly after the 
outbreak of war with Philip the action taken on the Athenians’ behalf 
by King Attalos I of Pergamon prompted them to create and name 
in his honor a new, twelfth phyle, Attalis. Again, as with Ptolemais, 
the new phyle was constituted of existing demes, on Traill’s analysis 
one from each of the eleven phylai, plus a new, twelfth deme, Apol- 
lonieis, honoring Attalos’ wife, Apollonis. In the official order, Attalis 
was placed at the end in the twelfth position. (The phyle affiliations 
pertain to the order of the eleven phylai, reflecting both the intrusion 
of Ptolemais [now V] and the demise of Antigonis [1] and Demetrias 


fm) 





Attalis XIL 
Lower Agryle (I city) Oinoe (X coast) 
Atene (XI coast) ion Dekeleikon (V inland) 
Athmonon (VIII inland) Probalinthos (II city) 
Hagnous (VI inland) Sounion (IV coast) 
Tkarion (II city) ‘Tyrmeidai (VII srityst) 


Korydallos (IX city) 
Apollonieis (new deme: rrittys unknown) 


This second twelvefold arrangement underwent no further alteration 
until A.D. 124/5, when the city honored its great benefactor, the 
Emperor Hadrian, by the institution of a new phyle, Hadrianis. In 
conformity with previous practice, a single deme was taken from each 
of the twelve phylai; and, after a short interval, in A.D. 130, a new 
deme, Antinoeis, was created in honor of the Emperor's apotheosized 
companion, Antinous. Hadrianis was placed seventh in the official 
order, between Akamantis and Oineis. The thirteen phylai endured 
for the remainder of the life of the organization. (The phyle affiliations 
pertain to the later twelvefold division.) 
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Hadrianis VII 
Aphidna (V inland) Oinoe (XII coast) 
Besa (XI coast) Pambotadai (I inland) 
Daidalidai (VIII city) Phegaia (II coast) 
Eitea (VI city) Skambonidai (IV city) 
Elaious (IX coast) Thria (VIE coast) 
‘Oa (IIT inland) ‘Trikorynthos (X coast) 


‘Antinoeis (new deme: srittys unknown) 


Ultimately, the basis for the roles played by these units in public 
activities resided in the fact that, after Kleisthenes, citizenship was 
coterminous with deme membership, hence also with membership in 
the srittyes and phylai of which the demes were constituents. Procedure 
pertaining to the entry into citizen status speaks for itself on this point. 
According to AP 42.1, sons of demesmen, upon attaining the age of 
eighteen, were presented by their fathers to the membership of the 
deme. If majority and legitimacy could be demonstrated, they were 
“enrolled among the demorai”—that is, their names were added to 
the AnEcapyexc ypappareia; thereafter, the presence of one’s name 
on these lists constituted proof of citizenship’ Beyond the fact of 
enrollment, citizen status was signaled, in keeping with a practice 
attributed by Aristotle (4P 21.4) to Kleisthenes, by appending to the 
given name, in place of or in addition to the father’s name, the de- 
‘motikon, or designation of deme affiliation. Non-Athenians, too, might 
be granted citizenship by decree of the Boule and Demos, and such 
grants were usually attended by enrollment in “phyle, deme, and 
phratry.”* By implication, in the absence of such affiliations, access 
to the privileges of citizenship could not be gained. 

Since, then, all citizens were by definition members of phylai, rrittyes, 
and demes, it was natural that, wherever appropriate, these units be 
utilized for administrative purposes. In actual practice, however, the 
great majority of recorded applications pertain to the principal division 
alone, although there are signs that both the srittyes and demes in 
earlier times played substantial roles. This generalization may, in brief 
compass, be supported by references to the following account?” 

Regarding the trittyes, statewide applications are few and largely 
speculative. Siewert’s hypothesis that the Thirds were originally con- 
stituted with a view to mobilizations of the military forces (§1.21 and 
29) is at present beyond proof; nor does the allied hypothesis, that 
each phyle fell into three lochoi, each headed by a lochagos, rest upon 
good evidence (§1.29). But a strong case has been made for the mus- 
tering of naval crews by trittys, at least in the fourth century (§1.29). 
‘The position depends in part upon the interpretation of a series of 
“rrittys-markers” found in Peiraieus; another, similar series from the 
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civic center has been plausibly connected with the procedure of os- 
tracism (§1.22) and with the distribution of grain (§1.26)* “Trittyes 
of the prytaneis” figure in the internal administration of the Council 
of 500 (§1.21, 22). As for boards, Aischines speaks of officers chosen 
by “the phylai, zrittyes, and demes” to handle public funds, citing as 
examples boards of trench-diggers (§1.26) and trireme-builders (§1.29), 
Elsewhere, boards, or groups, of thirty—none expressly constituted 
by srittys—are: the Thirty Tyrants (§1.23), the thirty dikastai (§1.24), 
the /ogistai of the fifth century (§1.25), the ewthynoi (with their paredroi) 
(§1.25), the earlier athlothetai (§1.26), and the candidates for the ten 
sophronistai of the Ephebic College (§1.29). Representation of the 
trittyes by the thirty cvAAoyeis Tod Sfwov, however, is in at least 
one instance precluded (§1.22). The srittyarchoi, reserved for treatment 
under internal organization (§1.33), may at one time have exercised 
significant statewide authority. 

A similar scattering of applications is recorded for the demes. Besides 
their fundamental role in the matter of citizenship (§1.21), the demes 
consistently provided the basis for the membership quotas of the Coun- 
cil of 500 (§1.22). Probably geared to these same quotas were the 
extraordinary five hundred nomothetai of 403 (§1.24) and the per- 
manent corps of guards (of the docks?) (§1.29). The extent to which 
the demes were represented on statewide boards is quite uncertain. 
The late fifth century tokens linking the poletai to the demes (§1.26) 
may be a vestige of general practice prior to the time when, on Ar- 
istotle’s evidence (AP 62.1), all officers except the Councillors and the 
Guards began to be selected from the whole phyle. Aischines’ statement 
(3.30; see above) alleging the selection of officers to handle public funds 
“by the phylai, zrittyes, and demes” is not documented beyond his own 
‘examples of trench-digging (§1.26) and trireme-building (§1.29). State- 
wide functions are otherwise confined to the gathering of names in 
connection with the proeisphora (§1.25), the administration of oaths 
(§1.26), the organization of certain religious festivals (§1.28), and the 
mustering of soldiers (§1.29). 

Whenever public business was conducted in accordance with the 
units, a problem arose. In what order of precedence would the units, 
or their representatives, perform their function? The problem was 
solved through the institution of an official, fixed order. While only 
scant documentary support for the ordering of the trittyes and demes 
has been adduced, the official ordering of the phylai is pervasive? The 
order applied when all the phylai were engaged simultaneously, as, 


for example, in the mustering of the hoplite phalanx; the same principle 
is at work in the composition of lists and catalogues kata phylas. When, 
however, the phylai were engaged serially, procedure might be varied 
by reversing the order; or, more drastically, by abandoning it altogether 
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in favor of a “sortition cycle,” whereby the units took their turns in 
‘a sequence determined by lot. Cycles of these types, thanks largely to 
the pioneering work of W. S. Ferguson, have been found to operate 
in a number of official posts: the secretary of the Boule (§1.22), the 
board of archontes (§1.23), the secretaries of certain financial boards 
(§1.25), and various priesthoods (§1.28)."° 

In accordance with the policy set out in the Preface, the following 
account of the statewide functions is limited to positive and (with a 
few exceptions) explicit instances of linkage with the public organi- 
zation. 


§1.22 Deliberative and Legislative Bodies 


From the time of the enfranchisement of the ekklesia, the legislative 
machinery seems to have been bicameral, with the smaller, represent- 
ative organ serving a probouleutic function for the general assembly 
of all Athenian citizens. 

In the case of the Areopagos, the question of the relation of the 
membership to the public divisions really does not arise. Since the 
council consisted of former archons (AP 3.6), who were selected by 
phylai (§1.23), approximately uniform composition kata phylas would 
have obtained at any given time. Perhaps significantly, then, the cat- 
alogue of Areopagitai from the Eleusinion republished by Geagan, 
dated to the beginning of the third century A.D., is arranged according 
to phylai,’ That this division of the membership extended to the actual 
operation of the body, e.g. seating or voting, may be part of the point 
of Cicero's phrase Athenis in numero iudicum atgue Areopagitarum, 
certa tribu, certo numero, ... (pro Balbo, 12.30)—that is, they sat (or 
voted, etc.) by phylai (tribu), in the official order (numero)? 

Passing over the probably fictitious Boule of 401 ascribed to Drakon 
(AP 4.3), we find that the Solonian Boule of 400 was constituted kata 
phylas, one hundred from each of the Old Attic phylai (AP 8.4). (At 
the end of the fifth century, the Boule of 400 of the constitution “for 
the present” was to be drawn, not from the Old Attic, but from the 
Kleisthenic, phylai, forty from each: AP 31.1.) Under the democracy, 
the successor to Solon’s Council was, of course, the Five Hundred. 
According to Aristotle's statement (AP 43.2, cf. 21.3), this Council 
consisted of fifty members, selected by lot, from each phyle. Actually, 
the fifth represented the sum of the quotas of the phyle’s constituent 
demes. More or less proportional to population, these quotas remained 
relatively fixed over lengthy periods of time. When a phyle was added 
or subtracted, however, the size of the membership was allowed to 
fluctuate, initially in increments of fifty; since the number of demes 
hardly varied, corresponding adjustments had to be made in the system 
of quotas. The establishment of the greater part of the quotas in all 
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periods is one of the principal contributions of the study of J. S. Traill 
already cited.’ 

Forming a standing committee of the Boule of 500 were the 
‘mpvrdvets, comprising the fifty councillors of a given phyle. Accord- 
ing to a sequence determined by lot, the several phylai took turns in 
constituting the committee, each serving for a single prytaneia, or one- 
tenth (or one-twelfth, etc.) part of the counciliar year (AP 43.2). Ci- 
tation of the phyle in prytany in the form, e.g. Emi rij AiyelBos 
mparns mpuraveias (IG II? 337) is a regular component of the 
developed preamble of Athenian decrees. Not revealed by this formula 
is the fact that, in the actual functioning of the committee, the prytaneis 
themselves were further divided. Aristotle testifies that the émvo-rarns, 
or foreman, of the prytaneis was obligated to remain in the Tholos 
with a rpurric rév mpuravewy (AP 44.1). Scholars disagree regard- 
ing the relation of this ¢rittys to the geographical segment of the 
Kleisthenic public organization (§1.21). For the over five hundred 
inscriptions pertaining to the operation of the prytaneis, see B. D. 
Meritt and J. S. Traill, The Athenian Agora XV: The Inscriptions: The 
Athenian Councillors (Princeton 1974),* 

Between 403/2 and 379/8 the prytany system was supplemented 
by the addition of a second board, the arpée5pot, At each meeting of 
the Boule or Ekklesia, these were chosen by lot by the foreman of the 
prytaneis from the other members of the Boule, one from each phyle 
except that to which the current prytaneis belonged. Then, from these 
nine he chose by lot an émeorrarng for the proedroi themselves (AP 
44.2). Assuming some of the powers formerly held by the pryzaneis, 
the board is regularly cited, with the prytany, in the preambles of 
Athenian decrees. With the addition or subtraction of phylai, the 
number of proedroi grew or declined, again with the omission of the 
prytanizing phyle.* 

Seating of the Council kara ypéppa (“by letter) began in 410/ 
9 according to a statement of Philochoros, FGrH 328 F 140. No 
evidence, however, links such “letters” with the public organization — 
unlikely in any event since Philochoros testifies that an individual's 
“letter” was determined by lot. 

Until the year 368/7 or slightly later, the Secretary of the Council 
Served for a single prytany (and was accordingly called the 
Yeappareds kard mpuraveiav). The appointment was made in such 
a way that the Secretary was drawn from all ten phylai, but never 
from the same phyle as that in prytany, during a given civil year. But 

tion to sortition, the office was 
h interruptions, rotated among 
order. During the immediately 
/6, Ferguson suggested, on less 


from 363/2, with the change from elec 
annual; and, from 356/5 onwards, witl 
the phylai according to the official 
Preceding decade, viz. 366/5 to 357. 
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secure grounds, that the post had been held by the ten phylai in a 
random order determined by lot.* 

Turning to the ekklesia, we find hints that voting, if only where 
ballots were used, was conducted by phylai. At least Xenophon states, 
in connection with the trial of the Arginousai generals, that ‘all Athe- 
nians cast votes kata phylas” (Hellenika, 1.7.9). Some, on the basis of 
Aristotle's statement that the nine proedroi “determine the results of 
the voting” (AP 44.3), imagine seating and voting by phylai, but the 
absence of a tenth officer renders such a reconstruction unlikely. Ac- 
cording to Pollux, 8.104, six Xefiapxot, charged with checking those 
seeking admission against the ekklesiastic registers, were assisted by 
“thirty men.” These, in turn, have been plausibly identified with the 
thirty ovAAoyeis 700 Shjpov. But the further inference that the latter 
board represented the trittyes appears precluded by a document of 
3410, JG IF? 1749, showing that two of the three syllogeis of Aigeis 
of the same year were drawn from the same ¢rittys (the Inland). Seating, 
in any event, is known on occasion to have been by choice, and a few 
instances of the clustering of political sympathizers are recorded. On 
these and other grounds, there is little attraction to the view that the 
cuttings found by the excavators of the Pnyx were meant to receive 
certain of the so-called “trittys-markers.” Whatever divisions obtained 
in the Assembly were probably, like those of the Boule, arbitrary with 
respect to the public units.” 

Xenophon’s remark, if taken strictly in connection with the casting 
of votes, would recall procedure for a special type of assembly, the 
ostracism, According to Philochoros, FGrH 328 F 30, “the Agora was 
fenced off, leaving ten entrances through which the voters passed kata 
phylas and cast their ostraka.” Presiding over the proceedings were 
“the nine archontes and the Boule”—a panel probably consisting of 
the nine officers with their secretary plus an equal number of councillors 
from each of the ten phylai. Like the lexiarchs and their thirty assistants 
in the Assembly, their function presumably included ascertaining the 
identification—i.e. the phyle affiliation—of all who approached the 
“entrances.” Philochoros does not tell us how the “entrances” were 
defined, but Raubitschek has (in this instance) attractively adduced 
the series of “¢rittys-markers” discovered in the Agora. All are datable 
within the period during which ostracism was practiced, viz. 488/7 
to ca. 417.5 

Besides the Pnyx and (for ostracisms) the Agora, assemblies were 
also held in the Theater of Dionysos and in the theater at Peiraieus. 
Since the auditoriums of both were divided into twelve kerkides, seating 
kata phylas would have been facilitated after the creation of Antigonis 
and Demetrias in 307/6. But at present no evidence is at hand linking 


the sections to the phylai. 
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§1.23 Executive Officers 


The chief magistrates at Athens were the nine archontes. According 
to AP’s account, Solon replaced appointment by the Areopagos with 
appointment by lot from forty candidates previously nominated by the 
four phylai, ten by each (8.1-2); later (under the tyranny?), they were 
elected directly. After Kleisthenes, beginning in 487/6, they were 
appointed kata phylas by lot from $00 candidates previously nominated 
by the demes (22.5). By Aristotle's day, the nine officers and a tenth 
member, the secretary, were chosen by lot “kara yépos from each 
phyle” (4P 55.1). The phrase left in Greek probably refers, with 
Rhodes, to the practice of assigning different posts within the board 
to different phylai in rotation." 

Fundamentally similar in function to the archontes were the Thirty 
Tyrants, who afford the only certain instance of a ruling oligarchy 
selected according to a public division. According to a recent discus- 
sion, the Thirty represented the ten phylai, three to each, but almost 
certainly did not, as once believed, represent the thirty trittyes? For 
possible parallel, compare at Epidauros (2 §5) the One Hundred 
Eighty, thought by some to have been drawn from the three Dorian 
phylai. 

Boards of ten chosen on an ad hoc basis appear at various times, 
notably during the turbulent revolutionary period ca. 411 to 4032 
Possibly pertinent here are the phylarchoi set over the phylai by the 
five ephoroi in 405 (Lysias, 12.43-44). For boards of phylarchs with 
executive powers, see Index II.D.2.h. 


§1.24 Administration of Justice 


Every Athenian court, it is often said, ideally constituted a micro- 
cosm of the Demos. If true, we might further expect to find in the 
courts a reflection of the Demos’ internal divisions. To what extent 
does the record show this to have been the case? Before Aristotle, the 
only probable candidates are the thirty dikastai. Prior to the board’s 
enlargement to forty (see below), it might have represented not only 
the phylai but the srittyes as well. But otherwise, before Aristotle, the 
record is silent. Despite claims to the contrary, the pool of 6,000 jurors 
cannot be shown to have been constituted kata phylas, nor is there 
reason to suppose that any of the courts drawn from the pool consisted 
entirely of members of the same phyle.' Similarly, the presiding mag- 
istrates, except for the incidental fact that many happened to be ap- 


Pointed kata phylas, e.g. the archontes and strategoi, are not known 
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powers, several boards are certain or likely to have been selected kata 
phylas: 

Svaurnraé. Comprising all Athenians in their sixtieth year, the 
arbitrators presumably did not represent the phylai in equal numbers 
(hence the variation from three to sixteen in JG IP 1926: 325/4). At 
the same time, the mention in a literary source of “those arbitrating 
Oineis and Erechtheis” ([Dem.] 47.12), points to assignment to par- 
ticular phylai, Moreover, as Rhodes argues (4P 53.5, comm.), the 
example of an Aiantid arbitrating the Pandionid Demosthenes’ suit 
against the Erechtheid Meidias (Dem. 21.83, cf. 68) is consistent with 
the assumption that that assignment was to cases involving phylai 
other than that of the arbitrator. For possibly similar procedure, see 
on the Forty, below. 

cicrayeryeic. Five, each one for two phylai: AP 52.2. Five (including 
the grammateus but excluding the [one?] syngrammateus [?]) at IGP 
63 (425/4). References to “six introducers” have been restored in 
Hesperia 6 (1937) 457-460, no. 7 (after 167/6) and 460-461, no. 8 
(= 3 [1934] 42-43, no. 31: after 167/6) on the assumption that an 
additional member was added to the board with the increase of the 
phylai to twelve, 

oi Evdexa. While Aristotle merely states, AP 52.1, that the Eleven 
were appointed by lot, Pollux, 8.102, adds that they were drawn “one 
from each phyle, and a grammateus was counted with them.” But 
since the board already existed under Solon (AP 7.3), there may in 
fact have been no connection with Kleisthenes’ phylai. 

karyyyopot. Ten at Deinarchos, Against Aristogeiton 6. 

ovvjyopot. see §1.25. For the possible judicial function, see 
Rhodes, AP 54.2, comm. 

oi rerrapdxovra. Originally instituted by Peisistratos (AP 16.5), 
abolished, then established again in 453/2 (AP 26.3), the duxacrai 
kata Brpous were increased to forty after the fall of the Thirty 
Tyrants (AP 53.1). Selected by lot, four from each phyle, the dikasts 
were probably assigned to phylai other than their own: see AP 53.2 
with Rhodes’ commentary and, for an example, Lysias 23.2. 

oi rpudkovra. See above. 


According to AP 59.7, 63.1, the selection by lot of the jurors for 
the law courts was conducted kata phylas by the nine archontes and 
the secretary of the thesmothetai, each performing the allotment for 
his own phyle. From these, on the morning of each day on which 
cases were to be tried, a further selection was made of those who 
would actually serve in a particular court. To this end, use was made 
of a highly elaborate procedure involving multiple stages of allotment, 
The net result was that an equal number of jurors from each phyle 
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Was assigned to each courtroom.’ Among additional details pertaining 
to the phylai, Aristotle's account (4P 63-69) goes on to mention the 
selection from ten men representing the phylai a water-clock attendant 
(@ éi 76 S6up) and four vote-counters (04 émi rac Wr}POVS) (66.2); 
the remaining five were placed in charge of the disbursal of pay to the 
jurors kata phylas following the proceedings (66.3). The presence of 
“the man in charge of the water,” in combination with Aristotle's 
discussion of the klepsydrai, or clocks, themselves (67.2-5), invites 
consideration of an actual surviving klepsydra found in the Agora and 
dated ca. 400.’ The pot bears two inscriptions. The one, XX, indicates 
a capacity of two x6ec; the clock’s function, therefore, might have 
been to time the second speeches in public cases involving stated 
numbers of drachmai (AP 67.2), The second inscription reads 'Av- 
7+ox{(Boc]. What is the nature of the association with the phyle?* 
Possibly there were ten such clocks, each to be used by the attendant 
of the appropriate affiliation. Alternatively, as was suggested in the 
initial publication, the clock was designed to regulate the introduction 
of public cases before the Boule or Ekklesia by the pryraneis of the 
Presiding phyle; or, still again, to monitor proceedings before the 
members of the Forty assigned to hear the cases pertaining to a par- 
ticular phyle (see above).* 
Serving in a broadly legal, rather than judicial, capacity were the 
five hundred vowodérat elected by the demes in 403: Andokides, 1,84, 


Presumably, the number from each deme was determined by its bou- 
leutic quota (§1.22). 


§1.25 Accounting and Financial Administration 


By Aristotle's day officials charged with the receiving, 

auditing of state funds typically numbered ten (or a mul 
and were chosen by lot according to phylai: 

daobéxrat. Ten, selected by lot according to phylai: AP 48.1, 

coduvos. Ten, selected by lot, one from each phyle (along with two 
aredroi each): AP 48.4, 

Aoytoraé (“accountants”). Numbering thirty in the fifth century 
(eg. 16 P 52 [= T° 91/92; Meiggs-Lewis 58: 434/3) lines 7-8), the 
board may have represented the irittyes. 

Aoyeorraé (“‘reckoners"). Numberin, 
members were selected by lot (along with a single synegoros each), 
Pissturably according to phylai: AP 54.2. For the distinction from chy 
foregoing, see Rhodes, AP 48.3, comm, 

Aoytarraé (of the Boule). Ten, selected by lot 
its own membership: AP 48.3, waa 

m&pebpot. Twenty, select 
See on the euthynoi, above. 


recording, or 
tiple thereof) 





ig ten at the time of the AP, the 


ted by lot, two from each phyle: AP 48.4, 
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ovviyopot. Ten, selected by lot: AP 54.2. See on the logistai 
(“reckoners"), above, 

Tptrriapxot. Presumably representing the trittyes, these officers 
were charged with the expenses for inscriptions, etc. See below, §1.33. 


By contrast, certain other financial officers depart from the condi- 
tions of selection prevailing in the preceding examples. Aristotle at AP 
43.1 cites among the exceptions to the general rule of the allotment 
of public officials the rapiag erpartwrixav and ei 76 Dewpucov 
(a board of ten?), who were clected by show of hands. In the case of 
the Hellenotamiai (below), both the mode of selection and the extent 
of representation of the public organization are in doubt: 

‘EAAnvorapiat, Ten at the time of their creation in 478/7, the 
Treasurers of the Delian Confederacy had been increased to twenty 
by the year 410/9 (IG I’ 375 [= F* 304a]). Election by show of hands 
is probably to be assumed in connection with the recorded infractions 
of representation kata phylas.' 

rapiat ris ‘ADnvas (title varies), Perhaps earlier eight in number 
representing the four Old Attic phylai ([G I? 393: ca. 5502), the Treas- 
urers of Athena reappear after Kleisthenes as a board of ten, At the 
beginning of 406/5, amalgamation with the Treasurers of the Other 
Gods (see below) results in the formation of a single board of ten (see 
IG I? 1370-1406: 1382 = P 342; 1383 = P 341). By the beginning 
of 385/4, however, the two boards were reestablished (see 1G II° 1407- 
1444), only to recombine once again by 341 in a second single board 
of ten (thus, e.g,, 1G IP 1455-1492). Aristotle reports that “the Treas- 
urers of Athena” (i.e. this later combined college) were ten in number 
and selected by lot, one from (each) phyle (AP 47.1). 

Tapiat Tov dedv or Tov GAAwy Peav. Created in 435/4 (IGT 
52 [= F? 91], the board undergoes combination with and separation 
from the Treasurers of Athena as described above. For the independent 
board restored by 385, see JG I? 1445-1454, with no. 1445 preserving 
fragmentarily the registers of names, in the official order, for 376/5 
and 375/4. 








For all three boards, scholars, beginning with Ferguson, have ac- 
knowledged the operation of cycles pertaining to the phyle of the 
secretary.” 

According to Demosthenes, 50.8, a state decree called for members 
of the Boule to report the names of those paying the proeisphora— 
both of the Snuérat and of the éykexrnévot. For examples of the 
collection or solicitation of funds according to public units, see Index 
ILF.2. 
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§1.26 Administration of the City 


Public projects or services of all kinds might be administered through 
the units of the civic apparatus, but what indications we have are 
largely confined to boards of appropriately titled officers. Instances of 
the mobilization of the general citizenbody by phyle, crittys, or deme 
are few. In a speech of the year 330, Aischines alludes to the practice 
of assigning to the phylai the digging of ditches or the building of 
triremes (3.30). An actual example is afforded by a decree of 307/6 
concerning the rebuilding of Athens’ walls, JG I? 463 (= Maier, 
Mauerbauinschrifien 11). The division of the work into ten sections 
(ine 7) presumably conformed to the still operational ten phyla, 
Xenophon envisaged a plan, never realized, for the mining of Laurion 
by teams of slaves distributed among the ten phylai (Poroi, 4.30-31). 
According to Raubitschek’s hypothesis, the so-called “zrittys-markers” 
from the Agora were employed for the distribution of grain among 
the citizenbody.' A decree preserved by Andokides (1.97) ordered all 
Athenians to take an oath “by phylai and by demes. 
Reflecting the geographical distribution of Athenian public activity, 
four of the boards were divided between the asty and Peiraieus: viz 
goranomoi, astynomoi, metronomoi, and sitophylakes. Compare “the 
upper city” and “the city of the sea” of Kretan Lyttos (5 §32). 
Gyopavopot. Ten, selected by lot, five for the asty, five for Peiraieus: 
AP 51.1. 
4#rodérat, Ten, selected by lot, one from each phyle: AP 60.1 
Much earlier, an inscription from Marathon dated 490-480, 1G 3, 
calls for thirty athlothetai, three from each phyle, to supervise the 
Games of Herakles. If, as seems likely, the board represented the 
(thirty) srittyes, this will be the earliest recorded application of the 
intermediate division. Compare also the five athlotherai, without affl. 
iations, at Raubitschek, DAA 326 (= 1G I° 463 + 475), interpreted 
by C. Gallavotti, RAL 31 (1976) 234.235, 
dorvvéyot. Ten, five for the asty, five for Peiraieus: AP $0.2. 
Restored references to “five astynomoi eis wéduv" occur in Hesperia 
§ (1937) 457-460, no. 7 (after 167/6); and 460-461, no. 8 (= Hesperia 
3 [1934] 42-43, no. 31: after 167/6), 
‘Yewv6yor (for the colony at Brea). Ten, 
T? 46 (= T° 45; Meiggs-Lewis 49) (ca. 445), 
éuropion emehnrai. Ten, selected by lot: AP 51.4. Cf, BCH 90 
(1966) 727, 731, no. 2 (196/5), 
émednrai Tov vewpiev. Ten, selected 
phyle: JG I 1607 (373/2; with 
(boards of 334/3 and 33/2), 





one from each phyle: IG 


by lot (2), one from each 
commentary on line 1) and 1623 
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[émorarat] apyvpoxorid. Ten, one from each phyle, listed in 
reverse official order: Hesperia 32 (1963) 31-32, no. 29 (before 356/ 
52). The additional representative of Leontis is probably a secretary. 

perpov6por. Ten, selected by lot, five for the asty, five for Peiraieus: 
AP 51,2. The five Athenian members of the board (and their two 
secretaries) for the year 222/1 are recorded at Hesperia 37 (1968) 73- 
76. For the number, see Rhodes, AP comm. ad loc, 

8orrot0L. Five, selected by lot: AP 54.1. Possibly each represented 
two phylai; for instances of this, see the eisagogeis (§1.24), choregoi 
for the Thargelia (§1.27), and the amphiktyones for Delos (§1.28). 

modnrat. Appointment kata phylas through the demes is arguably 
the procedure underlying a group of clay tokens of the late fifth century, 
Hesperia 20 (1951) 51-52 (see the remarks of Rhodes, AP 62.1, comm.). 
According to Aristotle, AP 47.2, the board numbered ten and was 
selected by lot, one from each phyle. No explanation is at hand for 
an earlier text, Hesperia 10 (1941) 14-27, no. 1 (= Nouveau Choix 26) 
(367/6), recording a complete list of poletai: while from different 
phylai, the board is only cight in number. In an inscription of the 
early second century, Hesperia 15 (1946) 187-188, no. 33, a board of 
twelve was restored in accordance with the then-existing twelve phylai. 

ovropddaxes. According to Aristotle, AP 51.3, whereas the board 
had once numbered ten, five for the asty, five for Peiraieus, in his own 
day there were twenty for the asty, fifteen for Peiraieus. Reversion to 
the earlier scheme, however, is perhaps discernible in the boards of 
five and five listed in a document of the year 239/8, Hesperia 6 (1937) 
444-448, no. 2; as the editor observed, the addition of a secretary to 
each board would bring the numbers into agreement with the then- 
existing twelve phylai. Similar boards were restored at Hesperia 13 
(1944) 243-246, no. 8 (ca. 300); 30 (1961) 225-226, no. 23 (init. s. 11) 
and 226, no. 24 (init. s. II). See, further, Rhodes, AP comm. ad loc. 

ovravat, Texts of the third century show, or can be restored to 
show, a board of twelve constituted kata phylas: Hesperia 23 (1954) 
296-306, no. 183 (271/0); 1G II* 792 (252/1). 

ragporrotoi. According to Aischines, 3.30, when the phylai were 
assigned rdgpovs éepydeoVat, the public monies were handled 
by officers “whom the phylai and the srittyes and the demoi select from 
their own number... 

retxorrotoi. Selected by the phylai to administer work upon the 
walls, according to Aischines, 3.27 and 31 (cf. 30). A series of inscrip- 
tions of the first decade of the fourth century records the accounts of 
the teichopoioi chosen by individual phylai: JG IF 1658 (394/3: Aigeis), 
1659 (394/3: phyle?), 1660 (393/2: Pandionis), 1661 (393/2: Oineis), 
1664 (394/3: phyle?) (nos. 1658-1661 = Maier, Mauerbauinschriften 
3-6). 














PUBLIC ORGANIZATION IN ANCIENT GREECE 


§1.27 Liturgies 


In the fifth and fourth centuries and, after the long hiatus inaugu- 
rated by Demetrios of Phaleron, in restored form under the Empire, 
compulsory public services were regularly imposed upon wealthier 
Athenians. On the assumption that wealth was uniformly distributed 
throughout the public organization, its units might provide a suitable 
basis for the equitable assignment of these burdensome privileges. But 
the symmory system of taxation early on underscored the fallacy of 
the assumption; and, in any case, the particularly onerous choregia, 
in cases where three (or, for a time, five) individuals per year were in 
question, functioned independently of the public apparatus. A division 
of the population into units, however few or many, might impede the 
selection of the deserving.' 

For instances elsewhere of the collection or solicitation of funds or 
services according to public units, see Index ILF.2 

yvpvactapyia. For the gymnasiarchy, each phyle selected a single 
individual to represent it in a single festival of that year? To date, our 
testimony connects the liturgy with the festivals Hephaistia, Greater 
and Lesser Panathenaia, and Promethia.’ These were the goprai 
Aaadbes, so named because they featured torch races among relay 
teams of men or boys fielded by the phylai.* Nominated by his phyle, 
the gymmnasiarch’s duties included the preparation of his phyle's team 
of Jampadophoroi.’ For the Panathenaia, a further association of the 
symnasiarch with the edavfpia, or physical-fitness competition, is 
Probable. The event was certainly contested among phylai (/G IP 2311 
Ica, 400-350), line 75); and the dedicator of 1G II° 3022 (med. s. IV) 
claims vietories [dvipdor Aaurléde Kai ¢[0]/[av8pliar 
Ma]vatyjvara. Did he serve as gymnasiarch of his phyle for both 

events?” 

Still another event on the Panathenaic program was contested kata 
phylas, but indication of a connection with the gymnasiarchy is lacking, 
The list 1G Il 2311 [a. 400-350] records prizes awarded to winning 
Phylai not only in the Aawmds (line 76; see app. crit.) and evavipia 
(ine 75) but also in the vedv éwiddng (lines 78-79). Much later, in 
the second century, teams of phylerai may be entertained a8 a possi- 
bility, for the lists of victors 1G IT? 2314-2317 frequently identify 

it hyle. Some such circumstance 


of victors, IG II? 956-965, cite two 
eiav6pia and cbomAia (or “display 
other contingents of hippeis and epileks 
lines 11-13), the events were manifest 


events contested by phylai, the 
of arms”). Pitting against each 
toi fielded by the phylai (cf. 956, 
tly of a military character. For 
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all, it is a natural, though unproved, assumption that expenses were 
met by the holders of a liturgy, most likely the gymnasiarchy. 

éerriacns. References to the hestiasis, or banqueting of the phyle, 
in literary sources (e.g. Dem. 20.21 [with Schol. Patm.], 21.156, 39.7; 
Athenaios, 5.185 C) show that this was an annual liturgy borne by 
single individuals nominated by their phylai. The banquets are attested 
for both the Dionysia and Panathenaia. 

[elvragia. According to a catalogue of names dated “after 330,” 
IG IP 417, a liturgy (see line 4) of uncertain nature called the eutaxia 
was filled annually by two men from each phyle. The festival (or 
festivals) to which the liturgy pertained are not known. 

‘Tptnpapxia. According to B. Jordan, representation of the phylai 
in the fifth century is illustrated by Nikias’ addressing his trierarchs 
by (father’s name, given name, and) phyle (Thucydides, 7.69.2) and 
by the general practice of including names of trierarchs under phyle 
rubrics in lists of casualties: e.g. JG I? 950 (lines 3, 42), 951 (lines 8, 
34), and Hesperia 33 (1964) 43-55, no. 15 (lines 22, 24, 26, 28). But 
compare JG I? 953, line 3, where a trierarch is named in the line 
immediately above the rubric Erechtheis (1). Denying a connection 
with the organization of the trierarchies, the Thucydides commentators 
posit an allusion to the eponymous hero of each phyle as “a paradigm 
of valour,” aptly adducing the catalogue of the eponymoi at Demos- 
thenes 60.27-31.7 

xopnyia. Procedure for the provision of choruses might be expected 
to be uniform among all competitions requiring a chorus. But in fact 
practice varied markedly from one genre to another and sometimes, 
within the genre, from one festival to another." 

Concerning the tragic contests, the selection of choregoi appears 
never to have been brought into relation with the public organization. 
At least Aristotle reports, AP 56.3, that in his day the archon epon- 
ymous appointed as choregoi for the tragic productions at the Great 
Dionysia “the three richest men from all Athenians." Arrangements 
for comedy were another matter. In the same passage, Aristotle states 
that, whereas earlier five choregoi had been appointed (sc. from the 
richest Athenians) by the archon, these were now provided by the 
phylai.’ Presumably, one choregos was appointed by two phylai acting 
in concert (compare procedure for the Thargelia, below) or by single 
phylai according to some scheme of rotation. When, later, in the 
Hellenistic period, the number of comic poets stood at six, we are 
probably to imagine realignment of procedure in conformity with the 
increase of the phylai to twelve in 307/6." For all periods, in any 
event, only the selection of the choregos is in question. No evidence 
supports the notion that the choreutai themselves (as was true of the 
dithyramb) were drawn from the choreges’ phyle. 
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Al other testimony pertains to the lyric competitions staged at the 
Great Dionysia, Thargelia, Panathenaia, and, on one interpretation of 
a disputed document, the Hephaistia and Promethia, For each, chor- 
uses of men and of boys were funded by choregoi, who were selected 
kata phylas and who recruited their choreutai from their own phyla. 

Arrangements at the Great Dionysia are documented early by the 
Fasti, JG IP 2318." Though lost for the earliest years, these begin 
with an entry for 473/2, the first preserved notation of a victory by 
the chorus of a phyle coming under the year 460/59. Editors have 
variously restored the initial date of the register; among other possi- 
bilities, the victories were first recorded under Kleisthenes. Before 
breaking off, the Fasti take the lyric contests down to 329/8; not long 
afterwards, probably in 316/5, the choregoi were supplanted under 
Demetrios by state-appointed and funded agonothetai. Nonetheless, 
the phylai continue under public subsidy to provide men's and boys’ 
choruses well into the second century. Later, after the introduction of 
some organizational modifications—including the reinstitution of the 
choregia—dithyrambic contests among the phylai are sporadically doc- 
umented until close to A.D. 200." 

Before Demetrios’ reform, choregoi were selected two from each of 
the ten phylai, one for the men’s, the other for the boys’, chorus.” 
Just how the selection was made is not precisely known, but an incident 
of the year 349 described by Demosthenes provides some hints. Ac- 
cording to the account, a choregos had not been selected from Pandionis 
by the time of the Assembly at which the chief archon was required 
by law to allot flutists to the choruses. The archon and the epimeletai 
of the phyle, Demosthenes says, thereupon engaged in mutual accu- 
sations, when the orator himself stepped forward and promised to 
Serve as choregos voluntarily."* From this it was inferred by Pickard- 
Cambridge that the usual procedure was for the epimeletai to bring 
forward nominees, and from the nominees the archon would make the 
actual selection."* At all events, the choregos, once appointed and 
having received his poet and flutist, recruited the chorus, fifty strong, 
from his own phyle."* 

The judging of the lyric, as well 
of the Great Dionysia also brou; 
of candidates provided severall 


as of the dramatic, competitions 
ight the phylai into play. From a pool 
ly by the phylai, ten citizens, selected 
With the opinions 
the outcome of all 


by lot one from each phyle, rated the performances, 
of five (drawn, again, by lot from the ten) deciding t 
the contests.” 

A dithyrambic victory at the Great Di: 
instance to the phyle. But the tripod awat 
was actually dedicated by the choregos, at 
atop impressive monuments such as th: 


ionysia belonged in the first 
ded to the phyle as a prize 
his own expense, sometimes 
‘ose of Lysikrates (G IT? 3042: 
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334) and Thrasyllos (/G II 3056: 319). Dedicatory inscriptions affixed 
to these monuments, normally carrying the name of the phyle, the 
identification of the type of chorus (men’s or boys’), the names of the 
choregos, didaskalos, and sometimes the flutist, are extant for as early 
as 476 and thereafter, at intervals, document the institution down to 
the end of the second century A.D." 

Arrangements at the Thargelia appear to have been similar to those 
of the Great Dionysia except for the major difference, noted by Ar- 
istotle, AP 56.3, and reflected in numerous dedications, that the chor- 
egoi numbered only ten, five for men’s, five for boys’, choruses, each 
choregos representing two phylai. According to a speech of Antiphon 
of the year 412 (?), On the Choreutes, 11 (cf. 13), the one phyle, 
Erechtheis, appointed the choregos, to whom the second, Kekropis, 
was assigned by lot. In time, however, pairing by allotment was aban- 
doned, for the epigraphic record reveals frequent conjunctions of the 
same two phylai, suggesting that they regularly cooperated in providing 
the single choregos. Except for the citation of two phylai, these dedi- 
catory inscriptions, extant from the fifth and (with much greater fre- 
quency) the fourth century, resemble those pertaining to the Great 
Dionysia.” 

For the other festivals, documentation is scarcely so straightforward, 
A decree of the phyle Pandionis, JG IT? 1138, honors one Nikias for 
his victories as choregos rots marci at the Dionysia and avépaow 
at the Thargelia, then calls for the inscription of the decree on a stone 
stele. In the future, the names of any who either in the archonship of 
Eukleides (i.e. the present year) or thereafter “wins the maidec or 
avbpes at the Dionysia, Thargelia, Promethia, or Hephaistia” are to 
be added. For the latter two festivals, accordingly, some have inferred 
the existence of dithyrambic competitions among choruses assembled 
by the phylai. Davies, however, has aired the possibility that the events 
in question are in fact torch races, which independent evidence as- 
sociates with both Promethia and Hephaistia. If correct, the theory 
would require us to understand the term choregos in its admittedly 
well documented more general sense.” Similarly, regarding still another 
festival, Demosthenes’ statement (21.156), “. . .I served as choregos at 
the Panathenaia,” might have nothing to do with lyric choruses. 

For the other instances of dramatic and lyric contests administered 
according to public units—entirely confined to Kos (5 §41) and Rhodes 
(5 §42-52)—see Index ILL1 and 2 











§1.28 Administration of Religion 


Religious offices, like others, could be brought into relation with the 
public organization either, in the case of single officers, by observance 
of cyclical rotation among the units or, in the case of boards, by the 
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principle of one-to-one representation. Several examples of priesthoods 
Of the first type were discovered through the pioneering work of W. 
S, Ferguson; and subsequent study, notably by S. V. Tracy, has added 
still others. Some of these cycles follow the official order of the phylai; 
some exemplify the sortition cycle, the order within each cycle being 
determined by lot.' Regarding the boards, among the many panels 
attested the following certainly or with high probability represented 
the phylai: 

GPAoVErat. See §1.26 

Gupuerioves of Delos. A board of five (plus a secretary and five 
Andrians) served quinquennially from 374/3 (JG Il? 1635 [= Tod II 
125; LDelos 98}; after 367, with the loss of the Andrians, the board 
became annual (/.Delos 100, 103, 104). Because the board of 374/3 
represented phylai VI-X in the official order, it is possible that two 
boards of five, drawn from the two halves of the official order, alter- 
nated in office: see W. S. Ferguson, CR 15 (1901) 38-40. 

émsehnrat (for the Great Dionysia). According to Aristotle, AP 
56.4, these officers, though numbering ten, had previously been elected; 
by his own day, the board was chosen by lot, one from each phyle. 
But procedure was to change again, for the ten listed in a text honoring 
the archon of 282/1, JG II? 668, represent only eight of the then- 
existing twelve phylai. Still later, in a text of 186/5, JG IF 896, another 
board is described as “elected” and, although, at twenty-four, in nu: 
merical congruence with the twelve phylai, does not represent them 
uniformly kata phylas. Cf. AP 30.2 (constitution of 5,000), 

icporovot. .. of éri ra exdiipara karodpevor. Ten, selected by 
lot: AP 54.6. 

ieporrovot ... of kar’ tvuavrdv kahovpevor, Ten, selected by lot: 
AP 54,7. 

icporrotoi (miscellaneous boards). A decree of 421/0, 1G P 82 
(= 1" 84), calls for the selection by lot of two boards of ten hieropoioi 
to administer the Hephaistia, one from the dikastai (lines 17-18), the 
other from the Boule (lines 21-23), both constituted “one from each 
Phyle.” CE. the fragmentary decree 1G I 161 (= IT? 38) (435-405), 
lines 2-4 (restored) and AP 30.2 (constitution of 5,000). 

iepav emoxevacrai. Ten, selected by lot: AP 50.1. 





Beyond the selection of officers, evidence for the role played by the 
Public organization in religious activity is spotty at best. In the state 
funeral of 431/0 for Athenians who fell in the first year of the Pel. 
Oponnesian War, each phyle (ie. regiment; see §1.29) was represented 
by its own cypress coffin (Thucydides, 2.34.3). According to the frag- 
mentary IG 1’ 136 (= Sokolowski, LSCG Suppl. 6) (413/22) regulating 
the rites of Bendis, celebrants (7) TE PUES éxderre/c were to offer 
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sacrifice (lines 5-6). From Eleusis, a state decree dated ca. 422?, IG P 
78 (= F 76), calls for the demarchs to collect first fruits xara. 76g 
Bépog (lines 8-9); afterwards, a register is to be compiled of the 
amounts received from the demarchs “according to each deme” (lines 
26-28). Similarly, accounts for the year 329/8 refer to the “totals of 
first fruits of grain to (the) two goddesses of each phyle” (IG IF 1672, 
lines 263-271). An Eleusinian lex sacra of the first century regarding 
the mystic procession, Hesperia 10 (1941) 65-72, no. 31 (= Sokolowski, 
LSCG Suppl. 15), alludes to the “phylai” and “each of the phylai” (?) 
in obscure contexts (lines 16, 17), but possibly with reference to con- 
tingents of celebrants. At the Panathenaia, the demes provided the 
apparatus for the distribution of the theorikon (Dem. 44.37) and of 
sacrificial meats (JG IP 334 [ca. 35/4], lines 25-27); just conceivably, 
organization kata phylas lurks behind lists, arranged by phylai, of 
ergastinai, IG IT? 1942 and 1943 (both ca. 100), and of “the parthenoi 
who wove the peplos of Athena,” JG IP 1034 (99/8) and 1036 (108/ 
7). To an unknown major festival, but probably that of Amphiaros at 
Oropos, pertain regulations mentioning “phylai” in an uncertain con- 
text (line 11), M. B. Walbank, Studies... Vanderpool (Hesperia Suppl. 
XIX: Princeton 1982) (329/82). Possibly, as the editor suggests (p. 
176), competitors “from the phylai (ie. Athenian citizens) and from 
abroad” are at question. Processions led by the demarch, but not 
ascribed to any particular festival, are attested by ancient scholarly 
‘sources.* 





§1.29 The Military Organization 


Within the military organization are found a number of exceptions 
to the prevailing pattern of representation and, where the selection of 
officers is at question, to the use of allotment. The administration of 
the department most vital to the state’s well-being could not be allowed 
to be impeded by (militarily speaking) arbitrary divisions of the pop- 
ulation or by the luck of the draw. Nonetheless, while election of 
officers by show of hands remains the general practice even under the 
democracy, representation of the public units is never entirely aban- 
doned. Indeed, our documentation suggests that it never ceased to be 
the rule to which, under extraordinary circumstances, an exception 
could on occasion be made. For the role played by public units in the 
military establishments of other Greek states, see Index ILL. 

Regarding the pre-Kleisthenic armed forces, nothing certain is 
known of any use of the phylai, trittyes, or naukrariai (see §1.1). Recent 
claims that either the gene or phratries performed a military function 
lack cogent evidential support.’ After Kleisthenes, the phylai are the 
operative units. While the srittyes are much less in evidence, Siewert 
has argued that they were laid out by Kleisthenes specifically in order 
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to facilitate mobilizations (see §1.21)? Besides providing the basis for 
the selection of the guards of the docks (see below), the demes also 
figured in the mustering, if not the actual deployment, of troops: 

The Ephebic College. In its heyday, the primary function of the 
ephebeia was to prepare young Athenians for military service; and so 
it was natural that its organization, like that of the armed forces 
themselves, should have conformed in its main lines to the public 
administrative divisions. 

According to the account given in AP 42, Athenian males upon 
reaching the age of eighteen were required to register in their demes; 
afterwards, their age and status, free or otherwise, were subjected to 
scrutiny by the deme itself, the courts, and the Boule, The scrutiny 
completed, the fathers of the new ephebes next assembled kata phylas 
(presumably the agorai of the several phylai: §1.32), took oaths, and 
selected from those over forty years of age three men “‘most fit to take 
charge of the ephebes.” Possibly, the three represented the trittyes of 
each phyle. From these candidates the Demos elected by show of 
hands a cappovierrig for each phyle and, “from the other Athe- 
nians,” a single kooynriic to preside over the entire class. Together, 
these officers, Aristotle continues, directed, with the aid of maxBorpi. 
Bat and 8:5éorKaXor, the instruction and provisioning of the ephebes. 
‘Throughout, the recruits took their meals by phylai in evecira, or 
common messes.* 

No other officers are mentioned by Aristotle, but from contemporary 
inscriptions we learn of ephebic rag‘apyou, one from each phyle, and, 
below the taxiarchs, Noxayoé, representing the phylai in varying num- 
bers. Long believed to be identical with the officers of the same titles 
in the army (cf. AP 61.3, and see below), both are now known to have 
been “cadet” officers—that is, ephebes themselves placed in command 
of their respective contingents.’ The omission comports with Aristotle’s 
interest throughout the AP in statewide administration at the expense 
of internal arrangements. 

With the decline of the ephebeia soon after the date of Aristotle's 
Publication, the epigraphic record, while continuing unabated, is there- 
after confined to lists of the year's ephebes arranged kata phylas. Some 
of the lists, of later Imperial date, reflect the revival of certain elements 
of the Classical organization under Hadrian.® 

The Army. Except for the fact of the existence of the polemarch, 
nothing is known of the organization of the hoplites or other foot 
soldiers during the time of the Old Attic phylai. But post-Kleisthenic 
evidence reveals much concerning the relations of officers and contin. 
gents of the reformed public apparatus, 

In 501/0, after the legislation of Kleisthenes, “they started to select 
o7pariyot kata phylas, one from each phyle,” reports Aristotle, AP 
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22.2. Nonetheless, the polemarch remainded “leader of the entire 
army,” while the generals presumably commanded the regiments com- 
prising the soldiers of their respective phylai. But this arrangement 
soon underwent alteration, for in 487/6 the polemarch along with the 
other archons began to be selected by lot, and in due course actual 
command of the forces came to reside with the generals, who continued 
to be elected by show of hands. Elevation of the generals also con- 
tributed to the loosening of the connection with the regiments, since 
the rule of strict representation kata phylas evidently came to be 
perceived as an unwelcome and unnecessary impediment to the selec- 
tion of the most desirable candidates. Hence in 41/0 occurs the first 
recorded instance of representation of a single phyle by more than one 
general—a phenomenon thereafter to recur with comparative fre- 
quency. Aristotle even goes so far as to say, AP 61.1, that in his day 
the ten generals were elected from the entire population. The chron- 
ological limits given by Rhodes for the abandonment of “the tribal 
basis of election” are 357/6 and 323/2. Before the change, however, 
scholars generally favor an intermediate phase, when representation 
kata phylas remained the rule, with occasional relaxations to accom- 
modate the election of individuals of extraordinary popularity without 
prejudice to the candidature of others from their phylai.’ 

While the generals exercised collegial leadership of the armed forces 
as a whole or, beginning in the fourth century, were systematically 
assigned to specific spheres of duty (4P 61.1), the army maintained 
its basic organization according to phylai or, as the regiments were 
also known, rages." Regimental command was now wielded by of- 
ficers called ra&Capxor. Elected by show of hands, one from each 
phyle (4P 61.3), the taxiarchs probably came into existence, or prom- 
inence, in the wake of the elevation of the generals to the supreme 
‘command. Nonetheless, their selection, no less than that of the generals, 
labored under the impediments imposed by representation kata phylas; 
and their affiliations might, and on occasion did, diverge from one-to- 
one correspondence with the units.” 

‘Among the responsibilities of the taxiarch was the maintenance of 
a catalogue of the phyletai of his regiment, compiled from the lexiarchic 
registers of the demes." Passages in the orators hint that the demes 
retained a degree of solidarity within the regiment."' Besides their 
appearances in literary sources, the 7 gets (or @vAai) are impressively 
documented by a long series of lists of the fallen, traceable to as early 
as the battle of Marathon (Pausanias, 1.32.3, cf. 1.29.4). Typically, the 
lists are arranged kata phylas according to the official order. For the 
parallels outside Athens, see Index ILL.6.a.* 

The Cavalry. According to Aristotle, AP 49.2, the immeic were 
enrolled by ten KaraAoyeis, elected by show of hands, presumably 
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kata phylas. The resulting catalogues may have resembled those of the 
taxiarchs, since the cavalry was, like the foot soldiery, mustered and 
deployed according to the phylai (see below). While overall command 
was exercised by two tmmapxor elected “from all Athenians,” each 
taking five [or, later, six] phylai (AP 61.4; Xen., Hipp. 3.11), the 
individual squadrons came under the leadership of ten [later, twelve] 
phylarchs, elected by show of hands one from each phyle (4P 61.5).” 
Still, there is once more evidence, in this instance explicit, that the 
commanders (like their counterparts, the taxiarchs) did not always 
represent the phylai on a strictly one-to-one basis. A text of the year 
282/1 recording the conferral of honors by the state and the hippeis 
‘on two hipparchs and eleven phylarchs, AD 18 (1963) 103-109, no. 1, 
reads in part: “and they (sc. the hipparchs and phylarchs) also took 
care that phylarchs (be appointed?) for all phylai and the law pre- 
venting any man who wishes to be phylarch from all the hippeis be 
dissolved." Apparently, the innovation looks to the future, for the 
eleven phylarchs listed in the text represent eleven different phylai (all 
except Aigeis), given in the official order. But the strain imposed by 
uniform representation kata phylas had proved too great, and hence- 
forth divergences were to be permitted."* 

A detachment of cavalrymen was designated a pvA7," and this 
disposition is reflected in other aspects of the cavalry's functioning. 
The elite éwidexrou may be identified in documents as members of a 
Particular phyle—and, as such, may even pass decrees in their own 
names.'* In the dvdcrmacia, or cavalry display, the detachments of 
horsemen competed against one another in the Hippodrome under the 
command of their hipparchs and phylarchs."’ Another illustration is 
afforded by two series of lead tablets from the Kerameikos and Agora, 
both dating to the third century (but before the introduction of the 
thirteenth phyle in 224/3). Besides recording data concerning the 
color, value, etc, of cavalry horses, the tablets cite the owners’ names, 
sometimes accompanied by their phyle." Evidently, since the demotic 
would normally be expected to be used if mere citizen ‘Status were at 
issue, the affiliations pertain to the catalogues compiled, presumably 
kata phylas, by the katalogeis. 

The Navy. General command of the Athenian naval forces in the 

i trusted to the strategoi and, in a way 
nor clearly indicated by our sources, to the taxiarchs (on both, see 
above). Subordinate departments of naval administration, however, 

- i minent role 
being played by boards. Some of these were linked directly to the 
public organization: 

Spxeréxroves. Elected by the Demos in Aristotle's time (AP 46.1), 
the board numbers five in a naval document of 356/5, IG IP 1612, 
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lines 151-213. Jordan suggested that election was kata phylas, but in 
the absence of demotics in the document certainty is impossible.” 

émipeAnrai rev vewpiov. Ten, one from each phyle: JG II? 1607 
(373/2; with commentary on line 1) and 1623 (boards of 334/3 and 
33/2). 

rprrpapxot. See §1.27. 

Tpenporrovoi. Ten, elected by the Boule from its own number: AP 
46.1. See the boards listed in JG II? 1604-1632 passim (377/6 to ca. 
323/2). In a speech of the year 330, Aischines states (3.30) that when 
the phylai were ordered to build triremes, officials were chosen by “the 
phylai and the trittyes and the demoi from their own numbers” in 
order to administer the public funds. If these are the trieropoioi, it may 
be, as Jordan has suggested, that the orator refers to the Boule in 
terms of its constituent divisions” 

gpovpoi vewpiav. According to Aristotle, the guards of the docks 
numbered five hundred (AP 24,3) and were selected by lot by the demes 
(AP 62.1). Because the bouleutai—the only other state officers selected 
by the demes in Aristotle’s day (AP 62.1)—were of the same number, 
it is likely that each deme provided guards equal to its quota of 
representatives on the Council of Five Hundred. 





Representation of the public units in the naval administration did 
not end with these boards of officers. That in both the fifth and fourth 
centuries Athenian crews were regularly conscripted and mustered by 
trittyes was inferred by Jordan from a combination of the “trittys- 
markers” from Peiraieus (see §1.21, with note 8) and a passage from 
Demosthenes, 14,22-23." According to the orator’s plan for the mo- 
bilization of Athenian naval forces, the docks would be divided into 
ten sections, one for each phyle; each section, in turn, would be divided 
in thirds, one for each trittys. Some such arrangement may also have 
obtained for the ém¢Bdrat, or “marines,” if Jordan is right in finding 
significance in the grouping of these Athenians by deme in the naval 
list 1G IP 1951 (init. s. IV). 

Athenian triremes are known to have borne the names of phy! 
Antigonis, Demetrias, and Ptolemais as well as five of the ten Klei 
thenic phylai are thus far exampled. This practice perhaps accounts, 
as Jordan hypothesized, for the unique delegation to a phyle—Oineis— 
of responsibility for the care of a ship: JG P 153 (= I? 73) (ca. 440- 
425). Perhaps the ship is the (unattested) trireme of the same name? 
Similarly the “ten ships of the taxiarchs,” which figure in the battle 
of Arginousai (Xen., Hell. 1.6.29 and 35), may have been the ten 
triremes named in honor of the phylai, each commanded by its re- 
spective taxiarch.™ 
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§1.3 The Kleisthenic Organization: Internal Organization of the 
Units 


§1.31 General 


Besides their roles in the carrying out of statewide business, the 
units of a public organization could, and in the case of Kleisthenic 
Athens certainly did, function as self-contained, internally organized 
associations. Indeed, the phenomenon is so well documented that cov- 
erage has had to be restricted in subject matter and depth of detail to 
a level commensurate with the remainder of the study. For a listing, 
hopefully complete, of the documents of the internally organized phy- 
Iai, trittyes, and demes, see the Appendix (§1.4). 


§1.32 Phylai 


The direct testimony for the internal arrangements of the phylai is 
mostly confined to inscriptions dated between the archonship of Eu- 
Kleides (403 /2) and the end of the third century, and to fourth century 
forensic texts. A few of the inscriptions belong to the second century 
B.C. and a very few others, after a long hiatus, to the second century 
A.D. By far the great majority of the epigraphic documents are decrees, 
usually honorific in content, whereas only isolated examples occur of 
catalogues, contracts, dedications, honorary inscriptions other than 
decrees, leases, etc. (see §1.4). Taken together, the testimony reveals 
general uniformity of structure and function throughout the several 
phylai—a state of affairs perhaps best understood in light of the fact 
that several, if not indeed all, of the phylai were headquartered on or 
near the Akropolis. By contrast, the administrative and religious cen- 
ters of the demes were of necessity spread widely over the City, Coast, 
and Inland regions. 

At the head of the association stood the miyeAnrai, three in 
number, one from each trittys, and selected for annual terms.’ As seen 
in several of the inscriptions, the board’s powers extended over much 
of the range of the phyle’s internal functioning. Performing specialized 
tasks were the rayiac (also known to have been nual), 
‘ypaypareis, and, in the judicial sphere, a ovivBuxos (or ovivBuxoL) 
charged with representing the phyle in legal matters. Since, except 
for the occasional ad hoc appointment,’ no other secular office occurs 
amidst a rather substantial record, it is likely that “caretakers,” “treas- 
turer,” “secretary,” and “advocate(s)” shared identical nomenclature, 
Were subject to similar regulations, and performed comparable func. 
tions from phyle to phyle. 

Among the multifarious duties of the epimeletai was that of con- 
vening, and presiding over, the &yopd, or assembly. To judge from 
isolated examples, the meetings occurred on fixed days on the Akropolis 
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in Athens. Votes, on occasion secret, were taken concerning the as- 
sociation’s business; and elections were held not only for the officers 
of the corporation, but also for the extraordinary statewide taphropoioi, 
teichopoioi, and trieropoioi (see §1.26 and 1.29) and for the liturgical 
gymnasiarchoi, hestiatores, and choregoi (see §1.27). Possibly, too, it 
‘was at these meetings that the fathers of each year’s ephebic recruits 
assembled “by phylai” and selected candidates for the post of sophron- 
istes, the chief ephebic officer of the phyle (see §1.29)* 

Of the many surviving decrees coming out of the agorai, many, 
again, conferred honors on benefactors—often the phyle’s own chor- 
egoi, once its (ephebic) sophronistes (§1.27, 29), Typically, the honors 
include “praise” and “crown,” sometimes attended by an official an- 
nouncement.’ Sporadic attestations occur of the conferral of a statue, 
of a dedication in the benefactor’s name, of a sacrifice (or funds to 
expend thereon), and of a grant of ateleia, or exemption from public 
financial burdens.* For parallels from other states, see Index IILF.2. 

Internal procedure is otherwise only spottily documented. Judicial 
capacity is implied by a reference in a speech to the “condemnation” 
(xarayvavat) of a member by Leontis and by the imposition by 
Akamantis of a fine of 1,000 drachmas upon any person who contra- 
venes its decree.’ The party prosecuted by Leontis was also fined and 
eventually brought into a state court, where the phyletai made a dep- 
osition (uaprvpia) in their own names." In the third century, Hip- 
pothontis on one occasion appended to the usual injunction that the 
epimeletai inscribe the decree a clause directing them to render account 
“to the phyle.”* A decree of Erechtheis, JG I? 1165 (ca, 300-250), 
orders that a member from Lamptrai, in recognition of his sponsorship 
of a psephisma regarding the policing of the phyle’s lands and other 
properties, be praised and crowned. Furthermore, his daughter, who 
will become an epikleros upon her father’s death, is to pass into the 
custody of the phyle. Except for a somewhat different case at fifth 
century Gortyn (5 §29), there is no other example of the assumption 
of such a role, plainly appropriate to a kinship association of some 
kind, by a public unit. That it could happen at all testifies to the 
continuing invasion of the private sector by the public administrative 
organization. 

The awarding of crowns, the imposing of fines, etc. bespeak corporate 
financial resources and transactions. Such are amply documented. Ac- 
cording to the Demosthenic speech just cited, Leontis took action 
when a member, Theokrines, failed to pay a fine to the eponymous 
hero of the phyle—ic. to its treasury. A state decree of 342/1 (2), 
Hesperia 5 (1936) 393-413, no. 10, reveals that, after the tamias of 
Aiantis failed to turn over certain funds owed to it, the phyle confis- 
cated his property and sold it (at an auction?) (lines 153-185). A 
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horos stone, IG II? 2670 (s. IV?), lists among the creditors from whom 
a loan has been secured by a parcel of land (xwpiov) the Kekropidai 
(and, as well, the deme Phlya). The decree of Erechtheis already cited 
attests kryjpara, and xwpia marked by horoi; a decree of Antiochis, 
a réevog “on Lemnos” as well as property (?) at Oropos “distributed 
to the phylai.”"' Rental properties belonging to an unknown phyle are 
documented by one third century inscription, and possibly oixiat, 
houses, again of an unknown phyle, by another.” Formal treasuries 
are explicitly recorded for Erechtheis, Kekropis, and Antiochis."’ Ex- 
penditures therefrom include moneys allocated for awards (crowns, 
statues, etc.), for sacrifices, and for the publication of decrees—the 
latter two items expressly funded by decree."* 

Taking their names from the “eponymous” heroes, or archegetai 
(“founders”), designated by the priestess at Delphi on the occasion of 
Kleisthenes’ reform (AP 21.6), the phylai were first and foremost 
religious associations, and in this area our record is appropriately 
abundant. Each eponymous is known (or can be assumed) to have 
possessed a sanctuary, with a concentration on the Akropolis, where 
three, possibly four, of the shrines are believed to have been situated." 
Evidence exists, too, for graves of the heroes, including a horos marking 
the oréua of the eponym of Oineis."* Sometime after the mid-fourth 
century the heroes were commemorated collectively by the erection 
in the Agora of a series of ten bronze statues atop an enclosed podium, 
The monument, modified at intervals to reflect the addition or sub- 
traction of phylai, remained standing well into the Imperial period.” 
For an analogous literary portrait, one may tun to the catalogue of 
the eponyms incorporated in Demosthenes’ funeral oration, 60.27-31. 
Regarding administration, the cults were headed by a lepevc, usually, 
though not invariably, selected from the phyle of the eponym." Ritual 
observance may have varied from phyle to phyle, but epigraphic sources 
appear to cite only the usual shysia.” Again, a strong impression is 
left of uniformity of internal structure among the phylai in all periods” 


§1.33 Trittyes 


The thirty ¢rittyes are scarcely documented as internally organized 
associations. The earliest possible candidate for such testimony is the 
well known lex sacra attributed by some to Tetrapolis, the coastal 
trittys of Aiantis, IG T’ 255 (= T° 190), dated ca. 430. Granting the 
correctness of the attribution, it remains unclear in what relation to 
the trittys (line A 9) stood the iepevc (B 6, restored) and the iépea 
G 11, 14-15, 16-17, 20-212) and whether the several cults and sanc- 
tuaries occurring throughout were in whole or part within the exclusive 
domain of the association. Perhaps less problematic is the later frag- 
ment of a contract of some kind, 1G IT 2490 (ante med. s. IV), which 
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closes, in preserved text, “of the trittys Epakreis”—i.e. the inland rittys 
of Aigeis. It may be inferred that the foregoing references to real estate 
holdings (line 5, restored) and to funds (3; 6-7, to be received by the 
trittyarchoi?) pertain to the division’s own internal resources. Else- 
where, viz. JG I? 1172 (ca. 400 vel paulo ante), this very trittys is 
with certainty represented as a possible recipient from the deme Plo- 
theia of money to finance its (the trittys’) lepa (lines 28-30). Only 
marginally relevant here, however, is the practice seen in state decrees 
ca, 300 of charging the trittyarchoi with the payment of expenses for 
inscriptions and honorary statues, since the funds in question belonged 
not to a trittys but to the state.' At best, we may find in the officer 
the chief executive of the association. But this fact, and our other few 
data scarcely justify comparison with the richly documented phylai 
and demes. 


§1.34 Demes 


The operation of the internally organized demes is illustrated over 
the full range of evidence, viz. accounts, catalogues, contracts, decrees, 
dedications, honorary inscriptions, leases, and sacred laws. In contrast 
with the case of the phylai, several of the texts are dated earlier than 
the archonship of Eukleides, a few even before ca. 450. Additional 
information is provided by literary sources, particularly the orators. 
All in all, again in contrast with the phylai, a strong impression is left 
of particularism—reflecting no doubt the independent origins and, in 
many instances, continuing isolation of the demes from the urban 
center. 

Registration in a deme constituted the fundamental requirement for 
Athenian citizenship. Brought before the demesmen upon turning eigh- 
teen by his father, the candidate underwent scrutiny of his majority 
and legitimacy (AP 42.1-2). If successful, and barring any subsequent 
successful challenges to his membership, the new demesman might 
thereafter transmit his affiliation to his descendants in the male line. 

From a score of demes we have literary and epigraphic references 
to the 57jwapxos, the chief executive officer. His powers and functions, 
when compiled from all sources, are found to extend widely over the 
full range of the deme’s corporate functioning. Lesser officers perform 
duties comparable to those observed in the phylai (§1.32), while at the 
same time evidencing a richer variety of nomenclature and greater 
compartmentalization of function. Thus, in the sphere of accounting 
and finance, the phylai made do with a single officer, the tamias. The 
same title is widely attested among the demes. At Eleusis and Skam- 
bonidai, however, we find an e@uvoc (“examiner”); at Myrrhinous, 
he is assisted by a Noytorrijg (“accountant”), at Halai Aixonides and 
Thorikos, by mépeBpor (“assessors”). From Peiraieus, we hear of a 
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board of émertunrai, or “estimators.”? Secretarial posts include not 
only the ypappareic at Acharnai and Halai Aixonides but also, at 
Myrthinous, an avreypageis, and, at Rhamnous, émipeAnrat 
(“caretakers”) charged with assisting the demarch in the publication 
of a decree.’ Unknown among the phylai, the xijpvé, or herald, occurs 
in a half dozen demes. As for judicial or legal officials, Aixone’s 
orivbuxor are, to be sure, paralleled by the single functionary with 
this title of the phyle Antiochis. But elsewhere are encountered, unique 
to the demes, the xariyopot (“accusers”) at Epikephisia, the 
vopopihaxes (“guardians of the laws") at Rhamnous, opuorai 
(“boundary officers”) at Peiraieus, and ovv7;yopot (“judges”) at Eleu- 
sis and Myrrhinous.* Special circumstances, finally, might, as with the 
phylai, lead to the appointment of individuals or boards on an ad hoc 
basis.* 

Mirroring procedure at the state level, officers of the demes were 
required to undergo a Soktyagia, or scrutiny, before entering office; 
to take an oath of good conduct; and, upon leaving office, to present 
their accounts for audit.* 

Coinciding with the practice of the phylai, demesmen met in &ryopaé, 
or assemblies, to transact communal business.’ Some idea of the wide 
range of such business (when the demes are considered in the aggregate) 
is conveyed by the varied categories, listed above, of surviving docu- 
ments—hence the passage of decrees, the formulation of leases and 
other contracts, the rendering of accounts for official functions of the 
association, the regulation of the deme's religious calendar, and so on. 
From the specific content of the decrees, and from literary texts, 
Procedures of a more detailed kind are in evidence: the election of 
officers, the administering of oaths, arbitration (éerpo7f), trials, the 
imposition of fines, and the hearing of appeals to the deme’s decisions 
peors),* To these presumably ongoing, general procedures may be 
added the extraordinary review of the membership rolls (Buavnjpvortc) 
of the year 346/5.* Even this bare list, when measured against the 
corresponding records of the phylai and ‘rittyes, leaves little doubt but 
that it was in the deme that citizens found the focus of their public 
communal activity. 

Among the particular official acts coming out the deme assemblies, 
the great bulk consist of the conferral of honors and awards. Of these, 
“praise” and “crown,” and the announcement thereof, are so frequently 
recorded as not to require citation.’° Illustrating my point about par- 
ticularism, however, are, first, outright “gifts” (Bwpeai: Aixone and 
Eleusis) or, what amounted to the same thing, exemption from taxation 
(Gréheta: Eleusis, Coastal Lamptrai, Plotheia) or, specifically, from 
the payment of the €yxr7ruxév, or tax on non-demesmen resident in 
the deme (Peiraicus).'' Demes with theaters might confer awards of 
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mpoedpia, or privileged seating (Aixone, Eleusis, Halai Araphenides, 
Myrrhinous, Peiraieus, Rhamnous).” Two examples are known of the 
erection of a statue (Melite, Sphettos), one of the award of a dedication 
(4vé9nya) by an unknown deme, in the awardee’s honor." Uniquely, 
Peiraicus inducts an honorand into the triakas, or Thirty, of his choice; 
the unit, certainly not as elsewhere (see Index I.A. 28) a public division, 
is best understood with Dittenberger as a sacral society of some kind. 
In the same inscription, the deme grants the privilege of “joint feasting” 
(cvveoridordat) “with the Peiraicis in all their rites” as well as a 
portion of the victims at their public sacrifices. The latter award is 
paralleled in similar documents from several other demes.'* 

Not surprisingly in view of the substantial resources implied by some 
of these timia, the demes are known in several cases to have held 
considerable amounts of property. To restrict ourselves (again) solely 
to the explicit “internal” documentation, we find, first, in no fewer 
than seven demes an agora—presumably the site of the assemblies 
already discussed (Eleusis, Erchia, Halai Aixonides, Marathon, Pei- 
raieus, Skambonidai, Sounion).'* Buildings, all presumably commun- 
ally owned and operated, are the dikasteria (Aixone, Epikephisia, 
Peiraieus), gymnasium (Eleusis), palaistra? (Kephisia), theaters 
(Acharnai, Aixone, Eleusis, Peiraieus). To these might be added an 
assortment of other structures—e.g. fountains, bridges, lounges, and 
so on—owned or at least controlled by the association."* The stelai so 
frequently inscribed and erected in some public place by order of the 
deme’s decree must also have been conspicuous features of the civic 
centers. Whether, stone copies apart, the existence of an “archive” is 
to be inferred from the maintenance of lexiarchic registers and other 
records is uncertain. 

Besides those devoted to the demesmen’s use, the association's prop- 
certies—real estate, buildings, etc.—might be rented out on terms spec- 
ified in a locatio.” The deme might also issue loans from its funds; in 
a few cases, the horoi which marked the encumbered properties have 
survived." Other sources of income were internal, such as the voluntary 
contributions by private persons (in most cases known to be or pre- 
sumably demesmen) or, possibly not voluntary, those expected of oc- 
cupants of the deme’s magistracies. Occasionally, financing involved 
the imposition of liturgies—thus Eleusis and Halai Araphenides. Mim- 
icking practice at the state level, in one deme at least, Ikarion, relief 
could be sought through the procedure of avri8ocxc, or “exchange 
of properties.” Mention has been made of the éykrnruxéy, or tax on 
non-demesmen resident in the deme. Fines, and even the sale of theater 
tickets, are also recorded.” 

From the funds accumulated by these means, expenditures of varying 
kinds were authorized. Besides the outlays for the inscription and 
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erection of stelai and for the performance of sacrifices frequently en- 
countered in decrees, we learn of disbursals to officers, appropriations 
for construction, payment by the deme on its own leases or rentals, 
and the submission of taxes imposed on the associations’ properties 
by the central government.” 

To judge from the epigraphic record, much of the typical deme’s 
financial resources must have been devoted to the maintenance of its 
cults. Indeed, in the case of three demes, Eleusis, Halai Aixonides, 
and Rhamnous, references are found to special funds earmarked ex- 
clusively for religious use, Accordingly, the decrees sometimes, as just 
noted, specify an appropriation for a sacrifice; and recent work on the 
several leges sacrae of the demes has pointed up a major preoccupation 
with the costs of the religious rituals.”' We can thus begin to appreciate 
the economic dimension of the varied facilities devoted to the operation 
of the communally organized cults. Foremost among these, of course, 
were the sanctuaries themselves—so many examples are known from 
documents alone that the presence of a hieron of some kind may be 
assumed to have been universal. Most often, the sanctuary is mentioned 
at the close of a decree as the site where the inscribed stele is to be 
erected. But from other documentary contexts, and particularly the 
sacred laws, details can be culled regarding their physical components, 
administration, and functions.” 

The operation of the cults involved not only the availability of funds 
and the formalization of ritual in publicly accessible regulations, An- 
other vital ingredient was the appointment of appropriately empowered 
officers. Among the often attested iepeis and i€pevat one, the Lepedic 
‘inp épxnyérov of Rhamnous, may be identified as the priest of the 
eponymous of the deme. We also often learn of boards designated by 
various titles—viz. &pyoverat (Cholargos), iepouvnudvec (Cholar- 
808, Eleusis, Melite), icporovot (Aixone, Halai Araphenides, Upper 
Paiania, Phrearrhioi, Rhamnous, Skambonidai), képapyor (Xypete), 
Hepdpxat (Athmonon), and cwppovicrraé (Aixone). Mention may 
be made in this context, finally, of the xopmyoi—again, evidently 
imitating the procedure of the central government (§1.27)—at Aixone, 
Halai Araphenides, Ikarion, and elsewhere” 

The agones of the demes, above all those incorporated in the Rural 
Dionysia, are the best known but by no means the only such com- 
munally organized religious activities. Conforming to the pattern es- 
tablished in the preceding discussion, the record is remarkably rich in 
its variety of title and function. The one exception is the omnipresent 
‘thysia—we have epigraphic attestations in more than a score of demes, 
The éopry is documented at Cholargos, Eleusis, Tkarion, Peiraieus, 
and an unknown deme. Rituals recorded for a single deme abound. 
Hepomotia (Halimous), ravnyvpic (Eleusis), avvuxis (Aixone), 
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srupptxm (Halai Araphenides), and xoat (unknown deme). This is to 
say nothing of the extraordinary assortment of cult divinities, which 
might exceed forty in a single deme (Erchia), or of the detailed pro- 
cedures of ritual preserved in the extensive leges sacrae. It is in this 
diversity, if anywhere, that we may find proof of the considerable 
degree of independence enjoyed by these associations, not only from 
the central authority but from one another as well.* 


§1.4 Appendix: Documents of the Internally Organized Phylai, 
Trittyes, and Demes 


Listed here are documents officially promulgated by the phylai, 
trittyes, and demes functioning as internally organized associations. 
The texts are grouped according to the categories observed in Index 
TILA (“documents”), Excluded are texts (such as dedications), which, 
even though coming to us in the name of an individual or group of 
individuals of stated phyle, srittys, or deme affiliation, do not recog- 
nizably represent acts of the unit gua association. The phylai are listed 
according to their official order (the Kleisthenic units) or order of 
creation (the post-Kleisthenic units); the trittyes according to the order 
of their phylai; the demes according to the numbered alphabetical 
roster of Traill, Political Organization, pp. 109-112. 


Phylai 


I Erechtheis 
decrees: /G IP? 1146 (ante med. s. IV); 1147 (ante med. s. IV); 1150 
(ante med. s. IV); 1165 (ca. 300-250) 


II Aigeis 
decrees: Hesperia 29 (1960) 78-80, no. 155 (but see C. Habicht, 
MDAI{A) 76 [1961] 141-143) (ca. 160) 
dedication: herm dedicated by the phyle: Andokides, 1.62; Aischines, 
1.125; cf. Plutarch, A/k. 21.3 (415 or earlier) 


II Pandionis 

decrees: 1G Il? 1138 (another copy: 1139) (p.p. 403/2); 
(1953) 177, no. 1 (p.p. 403/2); IG IF? 1140 (386/5); 1144 (init. s. IV); 
1148 (ante med. s. IV); Hesperia 32 (1963) 41, no. 42 (ante med s. 
IV); 1G IP 1152 (fin. s. IV); 1157 (326/5); 1159 (303/2); 1160 (ca. 
300); 1167 (s. 11) 

dedications: Hesperia 11 (1942) 341-343, no. 1 (fin. s. V); 1G IP? 
2828 (by hiereus of Pandion) (med. s. IV); cf. Hesperia 4 (1935) 55, 
no. 17 (ca. 350-300) 


IV Leontis 
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decrees: Hesperia 9 (1940) 59-66, no. 8: (i) of Leontis; (ii) of lochagoi 
of Leontis (333/2); 15 (1946) 189, no. 35 (= 3 [1934] 43-44, no. 32)? 
(ca. 325) 

dedication: JG II? 2818 (by epimeletai) (357/6) 


V Akamantis 

decrees: AE 1965, pp. 131-136 (= S. Dow, Studies... Brendel 
[Mainz 1976] 81-84); two decrees: i (361/0) and ii (334/3 [Dow]); 
Hesperia 17 (1948) 114-136, no. 68 (303/2) (but see G. Woodhead, 
‘Studies... Edson (Thessaloniki 1981] 357-367; JG II? 1166 (ca. 300- 
250) 

dedication: Hesperia 28 (1959) 121-126 (by taxiarch and lochagoi) 
(334/3-307/6) 
VI Oineis 

tombstone: Hesperia 11 (1942) 240-241, no. 45 (of eponymous?) (s. 
Iv) 


VII Kekropis 

decrees: JG II? 1141 (= Hesperia 10 [1941] 263-265, no. 67 (376/ 
5); 1143 (nit. s. IV); 1145 (of Kekropis?) (post 353/27); 1155 (339/ 
8); 1156 (334/3); 1158 (of Kekropis?) (post med. s. IV); SEG 2.8 (6. 
Iv) 

dedication: 1G IT? 2837 (329/8) 

Spos: IG IP 2670 (s. IV) 
VIII Hippothontis 

catalogue: Hesperia 11 (1942) 75-78, no, 39 (med. s. II p.) 

decrees: 1G I 1149 (ante med. s. IV); 1153 (med. s. IV); 1163 (ca. 
288/7) 
IX Aiantis 

decrees: 1G II? 1151 (med. s. IV); 1250 (of lampadephoroi) (post 
med. s. IV); Hesperia 7 (1938) 94-96, no. 15 (327/6); 15 (1946) 189, 
no. 35 (of Aiantidai?) (ca. 325) 
X Antiochis 

decrees: AD 8 (1923) 98-100, no. 4 (of hippeis of phyle) (ca. 330); 
89-96, no. 3 (of elder epilektoi of phyle) (ca. 330); 85-89, no. 1 (of 
phyle) (303/2) (= SEG 3.115-117) 
(V1) Prolemais 

decree: Hesperia 32 (1963) 14-15, no. 13 (init. s. 11) 
(XID Attalis 

honorary inscriptions (other than decrees): JG IT’ 1170 (of Attalis?) 
(6. I); Hesperia 47 (1978) 315-317, no. 35 (ca. 180 p.) 
identity of phyle unknown 
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contracts: JG II? 1168.11, 25 (s. III?) 

decrees: JG II? 1142 (init. s. IV); 1154 (med. s. IV); Hesperia 3 
(1934) 43-44, no. 32 (ca. 325); 4 (1935) 41-42, no. 9 (fin. s. IV); 30 
(1961) 8, no. 1 (fin. s. IV); JG Il? 1161 (fin. s. TV); 1162 (fin. s. IV); 
Hesperia 9 (1940) 111-112, no. 21 (init. s. IID); JG I* 1164 (init. s. 
IID); 1168 (s. 1117); 1169 (s. IMD); 1171 (. I) 

dedications: JG II? 2842 (by epimeletai) (321/0 aut 318/7), 2843 
(319/8); 2890 (aet. Imp.)? 

lease: cf. JG IT? 1168 (8. 111?) 

sacred law: JG I? 1356 (init. s. IV) 


Trittyes 


Epakreis (Aigeis II Inland) 
contract?: JG II? 2490 (ante med. s. IV) 
dedication: AE 1980 (1982) 94, no. a (ca. 350-300)? 





190) (ca. 430)? 


Demes 


1. Acharnai 
decrees: L. Robert, Etudes épigraphiques et philologiques (Paris 1938) 
293-296 (= G. Daux, Studies... Orlandos I [Athens 1964] 87-90 
(= SEG 21.519) (s. IV); IG I 1206 (fin. s. IV); 1207 (fin. s. IV) 

dedication: JG IP 2953 (aet. Aug.) 

2. Acherdous 3. Upper Agryle 4, Lower Agryle 

5. Aigilia 6. Aithalidai 

7. Aixone 


decrees: IG II? 1196 (ca. 335-330); 1197 (ca. 330); 1198 (326/ 
5); 1199 (ca. 325/4); 1200 (317/6); 1201 (317-307); 1202 (313/2); 
MDAI(A) 66 (1941) 218-219, no. 1 (313/2) 
lease: IG Il? 2492 (346/5) 
8. Alopeke 9. Amphitrope 
10. Anagyrous 
decrees: IG II? 1210? (Traill, Political Organization, p. 74 note 
10) (fin. s. IV): 1212? (Eliot, Coastal Demes, p. 36) (fin. s. IV) 


11, Anakaia 12. Anaphlystos 13, Angele 
14. Upper Ankyle 15. Lower Ankyle 16. Antinoeis 
17. Aphidna 18, Apollonieis 19. Araphen 
20. Atene 

21. Athmonon 


decrees: IG II? 1156.52-63 (334/3 aut p. p.); 1203 (325/4) 
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22. Auridai 23. Azenia 24. Bate 
25. Berenikidai ety 
decree: 1G IF? 1221? (Traill, Political Organization, p. 74 note 
10) (ca. 200) 
26. Besa 27. Boutadai 
28. Cholargos 
decree: JG II? 1184 (decree?) (334/3) 
29. Cholleidai 30, Daidalidai 31. Deiradiotai 
32. Dekeleia 33. Diomeia 34. Eiresidai 


35. Eitea (Akamantis): see 36, Eitea (Antiochis) 
36. Eitea (Antiochis) 

decree: AD 25 (1970) 204-214 (P. J, Bicknell, Historia 27 [1978] 
369-374, assigns to Eitea in Akamantis) 
37. Elaious 
38, Eleusis 

decrees: 1G 1’ 251 (= T° 183) (ca. 445); I? 185 (+ 1854?) 
(decree? Eleusis?) (date?); IT? 1185 (med. s. IV); 1186 (med. s. IV); 
1188 (med. s. IV); 1189 (34/3); 1156.45-51 (34/3); REG 91 (1978) 
289-306 (i, ii) (332/1); 1G IP 1190 (post med. s. IV); 1191 (321/0); 
1187 (319/8: SEG 22.118); 1192 (fin. s. IV); 1193 (fin. s. IV); Hesperia 
8 (1939) 177-180 (incorporates JG IP? 1194 and 1274) (ca. 300); IG 
IP 1218 (med. s. TIN); 1219 (+ 1288: SEG 22.127) (med. s. 111); 
1299.51-80 (post 236/5; 1220 (decree? Eleusis?) (ca. 200-150) 

dedication: 1G II? 2971 k (ca. 315/4) 

lease: 1G I 2500 (fin. s. IV) 

sacred law: JG II? 1363 (of deme?) (init. s. III?) 
39. Epieikidai 

dedication: 1G II? 2837 (329/8) 
40. Epikephisia 

decree: 1G II? 1205 (fin. s. IV) 
41. Erchia 

decree: 1G II* 1213? (see P. J. Bicknell, REG 89 [1976] 599- 
603) (s. IV) 

sacred law: BCH 87 (1963) 603-634 (SEG 27.6) (ca. 375-350) 
42. Erikeia 


i decree: 1G I* 1215? (Traill, Political Organization, p. 74 note 


43. Eroiadai (Hippothontis) 
44. Eroiadai (Antiochis) 
45. Euonymon 
46. Eupyridai 
47. Gargettos 
decree: MDAI(A) 67 (1942) 
48. Hagnous 
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49. Halai Aixonides 

accounts: AE 1938, pp. 23-25 (fin. s. V) 

decrees: JG II? 1174 (367/6 aut p. p.); 1175 (ca. 360); AD 11 
(1927-1928) 40-41, no. 4 (fin. s. IV); 41-42, no. 5 (fin. s. IV); 42-43, 
no. 6 (ca. 350-300); 43, no. 7 (part of no. 6?) (= MDAI[A} 67 [1942] 
8-10, nos. 6-8) 

dedications: AD 11 (1927-1928) 37-38, no. 1 (fin. s. VI); 22-26 
(= SEG 10,328a, b, c) (ca. 500); 38-39, no. 2 (init. s. IV); 1G IT? 2820 
(ca. 360-350) 

honorary inscription: AD 11 (1927-1928) 39, no. 3 (med. s. 


Iv) 

Spos: IG IP 2761 b (ca. 362/1) 
50. Halai Araphenides 

decrees: AE 1925-1926, pp. 168-177 (med. s. IV); AE 1932 
Chron., pp. 30-32 (ca. med. s. TV ante 325) 


51. Halimous 
decree: ABSA 24 (1919-1921) 151-160 (ca. 330-325) 
52. Hamaxanteia ‘53. Hekale 
54, Hermos 
lease: 1G II? 2493 (339/8) 
55. Hestiaia 56. Hippotomadai 57. Hybadai 
58. Ikarion 


accounts: JG I? 253 (= I? 186) (ca. 450-425) 
decrees: IG I’ 254 (= I? 187) (ca. 440-4157); II? 1178 (ante 
med.s. IV); 1179 (med. s. IV); Hesperia 17 (1948) 142-143, no. 3 (ca. 


330) 
59. Ionidai 60. Iphistiadai 61. Kedoi 
62. Keiriadai 63. Kephale 
64. Kephisia 
decree: AD 21 (1966) Chron., p. 106, no. 12 (= AD 24 [1969] 
6-7) (s. IV) 
65. Kerameis 
Spoc: Hesperia Suppl. 9 (1951) 23 (= Finley, no. 67 A) 
66. Kettos 67. Kikynna 68. Koile 
69. Kollytos 


decree: 1G IT? 1195 (post med. s. IV) 
70. Kolonai (Leontis) 
71. Kolonai (Antiochis) 


72. Kolonos 73. Konthyle 74. Kopros 

75. Korydallos 76. Kothokidai 77. Krioa 

78. Kropidai 79. Kydantidai 80. Kydathenaion 
81. Kytheros 


decree: 1G I? 1213? (see P. J. Bicknell, REG 89 [1976] 599- 
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lease: 1G Il? 2496 (post med. s. IV) 
82. Lakiadai 
83. Upper Lamptrai 

dedication: 1G I? 2967 (med. s. IV) 
84. Coastal Lamptrai 

decree: 1G IT 1204 (fin. s. IV) 


85, Leukonoion 86. Lousia 
87. Marathon 
sacred law: JG II? 1358 (Marathonian Tetrapolis) (ca. 400- 
350) 
88, Melite 


decrees: 1G T° 243.72-136 (ca. 480-450); AD 19 (1964) 31-33, 
no. 1, lines 6-27 (ca. 330); Hesperia 11 (1942) 265-274, no. 51 (init. s. 
D 
dedication: AD 19 (1964) 31-33, no. 1, lines 1-5 (ca. 330). 
89. Myrrhinous 
decrees: 1G II? 1182 (med. s. IV); 1183 (post 340) 
90. Myrrhinoutta 91. Oa 92. Oe 
93. Oinoe (Hippothontis) 
94, Oinoe (Aiantis) 
sacred law: JG IP 1358 (Marathonian Tetrapolis) (ca. 400- 
350) 
95. Oion Dekeleikon 
96. Oion Kerameikon 
97. Otryne 
98. Upper Paiania 
decree: 1G T? 250, A 1-14 (ca. 450-430) 
sacred law: IG P’ 250, A 15-36, B (ca. 450-430) 
99. Lower Paiania 100. Paionidai 
101. Pallene 
sacred law: MDAI(A) 67 (1942) 24-29, no. 26 (date?) 
102. Pambotadai 
103. Peiraieus 
contract: IG II? 1176.1-24 (ca. 360) 
decrees: 1G II* 1176.25-33 (ca. 360); 1177 (med. s. IV); Hesperia 
3 (1934) 44-46, no. 33 nit. s. II); 1G Il? 1214 (ca. 300-250) 
lease: IG IF? 2498 (321/0) 
‘pos: IG IF 2623 (date?) 


104. Peleke 105. Upper Pergase 106. Lower Pergase 
107. Perithoidai 108. Phaleron 109. Phegaia 

110. Phegone 111. Philaidai 

112, Phlya 


bpos: 1G I 2670 (s. IV) 


113. Phrearrhioi 
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sacred law: Hesperia 39 (1970) 47-53 (ca. med. s. III) 
114. Phyle 115. Pithos 
116. Plotheia 
decree: 1G I? 258 (= II? 1172) (ca. 420) 
117. Poros 
118. Upper Potamos 
119, Lower Potamos 
120, Potamos Deiradiotes 
121. Prasiai 
dedication: Hesperia 31 (1962) 54, no. 137 (fin. s. IV) 
leases: IG II? 2497 (post med. s. IV); Hesperia 31 (1962) 54- 
56, no. 138 (post med. s. IV). 
122, Probalinthos 
sacred law: JG IP 1358 (Marathonian Tetrapolis) (ca. 400- 
350) 
123. Prospalta 
Spos: IG I? 2635 (date?) 
124, Ptelea 
125, Rhamnous 
general: J. Pouilloux, La Forteresse de Rhamnounte, Paris 1954 
accounts: 1G ’ 248 (= Pouilloux, no. 35) (ca. 450-440) 
decrees: AD 22A (1962) 38-52 (ca. 264/3); JG IP 1217 
(= Pouilloux, no. 6) (262/1); PAAH 1958, p. 32 (SEG 22.120) (ca. 
med. s. III); Hellenika 3 (1930) 153-162 (= Pouilloux, no, 15; Choix, 
no. 19) (236/5); AE 1953, pp. 130-136, no. 3 (= Pouilloux, no. 19) 
(225); 1G IP 1313 (= Pouilloux, no. 22) (fin. s. III) 
honorary inscription: JG IP 3467 (= Pouilloux, no. 8) (s, III/ 
1D 
126. Semachidai 
127, Skambonidai 
sacred law: JG I? 244 (= T° 188) (ca. 460) 
128. Sounion 
decrees: cf. 1G I? 8 (ca. 460-450); II? 1180 (med. s, IV); 1181 
(31/0) 
129. Sphettos 
dedication: BCH 93 (1969) 56-71 (ca. 315/4) 
130, Steiria 131. Sybridai 
132. Sypalettos 
decree: IG T° 245 (law?) (ca. 470-460) 
133. Teithras 
decrees: MDAI(A) 49 (1924) 1-13 (three decrees: SEG 24.151- 
153) (ca. med. s. IV); Hesperia 31 (1962) 401-403, no. 3 (331/0 or 
330/29) 
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leases: MDAI(A) 49 (1924) 1-13 (see above); cf. Hesperia 35 
(1966) 277-279, no. 4 (post med. s. IV) 

sacred law: Hesperia 30 (1961) 293-297, no. 1 (ca. 400-350) 
134. Themakos 

decree: 1G IP 1212? (Traill, Political Organization, p. 74 note 
10) 
135. Thorai 
136, Thorikos 

sacred law: E. Vanderpool, in Thorikos and the Laurion in 
Archaic and Classical Times. Miscellanea Graeca 1 (Ghent 1975) 33- 
41 (= G. Dunst, ZPE 25 [1977] 243-264: SEG 26.136) (Thorikos?) 
(ca. 400-350) 
137, Thria 

lease: IG IP 2500 (fin. s. IV) 
138. Thymaitadai 
139, Trikorynthos 

sacred law: JG I? 1358 (Marathonian Tetrapolis) (ca. 400- 
350) 
140. Trinemeia 141. Tyrmeidai 
142. Xypete 

dedication: 1G IT? 3103 (330/29) 
identity of deme unknown 

catalogue: 1G I 2394 (340/39 aut 313/2) 

decrees: JG II? 1173 (ante med. s. IV); 1208 (see Traill, Political 
Organization; p. 74 note 10) (post med. s. IV); 1209 (post 319); 1210 
(fin. s. IV); 1211 (fin. s. IV); 1212 (fin. s. IV); 1215 (init. s. IM); 1216 
(s. IID); Hesperia 23 (1954) 242-243, no. 15 (264/3); 32 (1963) 12-13, 
no. 10 (med. s. III) 

dedications: 1G II? 2965 (ca. 400-350); 2843 (3198) 

sacred laws: JG II? 1356 (init. s. IV)?; 1362 (cf. lines 4, 15) 
(fin. s. IV) 





§2 Salamis 


A possession of Athens from the time of Solon or Peisistratos, the 
island acquired the status of a cleruchy at an uncertain date, perhaps 
shortly after the reforms of Kleisthenes.’ Be that as it may, documents 
of the Hellenistic period, 1G IF’ 1225 (= Michel 158; OGIS 1 220) 
(ca. 250), cf. 1226 (s. INN), 1227 (= Michel 159) (131/0), and 1228 
(16/5), show members of “the Demos of Salaminians” using Athenian 
demotics. This is the practice of cleruchs elsewhere: see Aigina (§3); 
Imbros, Lemnos, Skyros, Peparethos, and Skiathos (5 §3-7); Samos (5 
§13); Melos (5 §24); and Poteidaia (6 §1). 
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§3 Aigina 


IG IV 72, a gravestone of uncertain provenience (both Aigina and 
Salamis are reported as the place of discovery), carries the nomen, 
patronymic, and the Athenian demotic Lamptreus. On the assumption 
that a cleruch is at question, the editor, M. Fraenkel, declared that 
the inscription must be earlier than 405, the year in which the island 
was restored by Lysander. For other instances of the retention of 
Athenian affiliations by cleruchs, see on Salamis (§2), where the ex- 
amples are assembled. 

A citizenship decree dated 158-144, JG IV 1 (= Michel 340; OGIS 
1 329), calls in lines 43-44 for the honorand to enroll himself “in phyle 
and deme, whichever he wishes.” Although highly likely, Attic influ- 
ence cannot be demonstrated.' 


§4-6 Euboia 
§4 Chalkis 

An inscription of Imperial date, JG XII 9, no, 946, records honors 
conferred by the Boule and Demos on “the Aayzabalpxos of the 
phyle "ABavric” in recognition of his taking the proteion in the torch- 
race for phylai (rijs [kard]/p0Aov Aaprd6os) in a quadrennial 
festival. For the several other examples of such races among teams 
fielded by public units, see Index II.I.5.b.vi. 

The name Abantis is to be associated with the Abantes, a prehistoric 
people said to have originated at Abai in Phokis, whence they migrated 
to Euboia. Antiquarians later reported that at one time all of Euboia 
had once been called Abantis.' On this basis, the phyle was placed in 
the Landsmannschaftlich class by Busolt, on the assumption that its 
members were, or claimed to be, literal descendants of these primordial 
settlers.” But it is equally likely that the name is merely commemorative 
and signifies nothing regarding the real or supposed ethnic background 
of its membership. 

A second public unit, the deme, is attested by an inscription of third 
century date from Delphi, Fouilles de Delphes III 1, no, 424, a grant 
of honors by the Delphians to Delphion, son of [Kl]eochares, Sjov/ 
AI[JAlov (lines 1-2). For the name of the deme E. Bourget suggested 
the restoration Aify]aiov, ie. Aigaioi, the people of Aigai. Strabo 
reports the existence of an Aigai on the Euboian coast opposite Halai 
in Boiotia; and it could well be, as Bourget conjectures, that the town 
had at some point been annexed by Chalkis.’ 





§5 Eretria 
By far the earliest of the Euboian documents, a proxeny decree dated 
by Wallace to the first third of the fifth century, JG XII suppl., no. 
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549," is headed by a preamble which reads: “Decreed by the Boule, 
and by the Demos sitting in regular session; the phyle Mekisstis was 
serving as the monthly panel (Mextoor[ié]/oc pudé: 
[elmepev{eJevodpéc); on the fourteenth of the month Heraion” (lines 
1-8), Evidently, as at Athens and elsewhere (see Index II.D.5), the 
civil year was apportioned into monthly, or quasi-monthly, segments 
over which the phylai took turns presiding. Because the panel is said 
“to serve for a month,” its members might be designated by some 
form of this verb. And in fact, much later, two lists of ephebes, JG 
XII suppl., no. 555 (s. III in.), are headed by preambles citing the 
archon, secretary, and eight értpmveedovrec, But the absence of the 
phyle can only raise doubts as to the pertinence of these boards to 
bouleutic procedure. 

Below the phylai, the territory of Eretria was parceled into a large 
number of geographical units. Totaling over fifty, the names attested 
to date occur in the great majority of cases as the affiliation appended 
to the nomen and patronymic, or nomen alone, of Eretrian citizens, 
Exceptionally, the two lists of ephebes mentioned above, as well as JG 
XII 9, nos. 248 + 251 (ca. 300), 249 (s, II), and 250 (s. II), are 
broken down into registers, each headed by one of the names as a 
rubric, Regarding the identification, there can be little doubt but that 
the pertinent technical term is 57jp0c, since demarchoi occur in three 
different sources: once in a decree of the Boule and Demos, 1G XII 
9, no. 189 (= SGDI 5315; Ziehen, LGS II 88) (ca. 340), two other 
times in documents from Tamynai, no. 90 (= SGDI 5314; Zichen, 
LGS Il 87; Sokolowski, LSCG 91) (s. IV in.), and Amarynthos, no. 
139 (6. )—both among the toponymic public affiliations, Still a third 
division, also, like the deme, territorial, is documented—the xdpos, 
The one incontestable occurrence is provided by the state decree just 
mentioned, no. 189; a second has been restored by emendation of 
Cyriacus’ copy of no. 192 (= Michel 343; S1G* 277) (08/7); a third, 
as noted below, depends upon the restoration of an enrollment clause 
in acitizenship decree, BCH 78 (1954) 316-322, no. 1 (= Staatsvertrige 
TI 232) (init. s. IV). 

The segmental relation of the demes to the choroi is illustrated with 
high probability by a list of names, no. 241 (s. IV ex.). Soldiers, classed 
as hoplitai and psiloi, are grouped under several comprehensive head- 
ings. Each name is accompanied by the affiliation, but a given deme 
is confined to just one of the headings. These, according to Wallace's 
analysis,* originally numbered five, although only two are preserved, 
in one case fragmentarily, on the stone. The distribution of the demes 
revealed, furthermore, that the list observed a general south-to-north 
Progression over the Eretrike—reflected in Wallace’s use of the nu- 
merals I through V. Finally, the one fully preserved heading, Mecro- 
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Xépov Gzdiraz, invited comparison with the otherwise inexplicable 
phrase rei Merati Kai dvAaxei, which is embedded in the regu- 
lations for the festival Artemisia contained in the state decree, no. 189, 
If Mecoxépov and 7 Meraés are the same entity, then vdaxi 
provides one of the headings missing from the list. Hence the following 
disposition of the document: 


I name? 
TI name? 
Il Mecoxsipov (or 4 Meraks) 
IV 4 Ovaaky 
V_ Aapacifov]?* 


In the apparent absence of a terminus technicus, Wallace labeled the 
groupings of demes “Districts.” But it is at once obvious from Wallace's 
own reconstruction that y@poc is applicable to them, since “Mid- 
Choros” occupies the central position among the five.* This striking 
point of agreement carries far greater weight than the fact that in its 
only other occurrences in public contexts, at Federal Keos (5 §14) and 
‘Thera (5 §25), the choros appears to be the unit, not an intermediate 
grouping of units.” 

On Wallace's analysis of JG XII 9, no. 241, many of the demes can 
be allocated to their choroi. More recently, Cairns has argued for an 
analogous interpretation of no. 244 (ca. 300), which he believes is a 
list of demesmen from choroi II and IV." But the affiliations of many 
of the demes are either questionable or altogether unknown, and so 
the following alphabetical listing, based on Wallace’s study and in- 
corporating more recent findings, omits them entirely.” 








Alyad(Adev?) loriaua Tepadtev 
& Alyrepeipns Kapxwvoteror Tlérpn 
*ANgHDeV KorvAasov & Tha. 
*Auapuvitoc a6 Kd. Mréxau 
e'Ac. Kopateic ‘Pagueivev 
"Apapeddev Adxedev “Pag. 
Bovbiddev Mivdovvrédev Eqn. 
Tpsyxat by Mv. Erijpa 
Atopapédev by Ne Tépvvae 
Averros madav Téu(evoc?) 
"Bye. Oivo. Tnradav 
*Eyo. Oixa(Aia?) @arrdpror 
Eu. Tava. a. 

& 'Eox. Tlev. \nyoeis 


Zépne Tleo. on. 
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a @npat. Xoipeat %& "Nov. 
rucis éx Xur. ‘Opwrds 


doubtful items 


*Axep- [len Enal—] 
Ebpdqy Tapdéviov ee Xa. 


We must now ask how the choro/ and their constituent demes were 
related to the phylai. The answer depends upon the determination of 
the principle of organization of the phylai. Our only potential clues 
are provided by the one preserved proper name, Mekisstis (see above). 
Its probable associations, adduced by Wallace, with Makistos, a moun- 
tain of Euboia of uncertain location, and with Mekiston, a deme of 
Histiaia (§6), are both suggestive of a territorial disposition, At the 
same time, it is entirely possible that all three names descend from 
some common source, not itself a toponym, such as the legendary 
figure Mekisteus."® In this case, any disposition is possible, Nonetheless, 
we may consider the alternatives. If personal, the phylai will have cut 
across the territorial units, members of each phyle having affiliations 
with many or all choroi and demes. If territorial, a problem arises, for 
could the phylai have been so few as to contain only five choroi?" 
Barring the unprecedented and inherently unlikely possibility of the 
subdivision of the choroi into phylai, there is only one satisfactory 
solution, namely that each (territorial) phyle comprised a number of 
demes drawn from each of the five choroi. In Athenian terms, the 
choroi would have corresponded to the regional divisions, City, Coast, 
and Inland (1 §1.21). But this must remain purely speculative until 
additional evidence is forthcoming regarding the nature of the phylai.!” 

Evidence for the statewide functions of the three tiers goes no further 
than the record just reviewed. The phylai supply the executive com- 
mittees corresponding to the Athenian prytaneis, but, perhaps signif- 
icantly, do not figure in the cataloguing of citizen soldiers. The choroi 
are charged by the state with the provision of sacrificial victims for 
the Artemisia (as also for the Heraia) (JG XII 9, no. 189, lines 25- 
31). Probably all the units are meant since the central authority is 
both founding and directing the festival; the illusive phrase rei Me- 
taki Kai ret dvdaxet (line 6) is less likely (with Cairns) to signify 
a limitation of the participants to just two choroi than to specify its 
location(s). Another religious role is prescribed for (all?) the choroi 
in no. 192, if Lewis’ emendation of line 10 is accepted. Whether no. 
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244 in fact records contributions for “religious events organized jointly 
by two of the ‘Districts’ and involving the Demes,” as Cairns would 
have questionable on more than one point.'* The list no. 241, 
certainly, is of a military character. The isopolity treaty with Keos, 
BCH 78 (1954) 316-322, no. 1, calls, with regard to the induction of 
Keians into the Eretrian citizenbody, for the generals eva kfai.. 
86)/[vrev adrar ev] de Gp péddme wodrevfecdar—] (lines 4- 
5). Although either Sjov or yapov would fit the space, since the 
deme was a segment of the choros, only it, the deme, would auto- 
matically determine the affiliation with the unit not included in the 
formula.'* Undisputed indications about the demes are confined to the 
duties attested for the demarchs. The single demarch (of Tamynai?) 
must administer an oath in accordance with a lex sacra (no. 90)."* A 
list of victors from Amarynthos, no. 139, is headed (following citation 
of the state’s eponymous polemarch) by the names of two demarchs; 
unless a collegial office is assumed, at least two demes must be involved 
in the organization of the festival. Joint cooperation by the demarchs 
(of the demes of Metaxy and Phalake?) is also indicated by the decree 
regarding the Artemisia; here, at the state’s direction, they are to stage 
a competition and conduct a procession in the Agora (no. 189, lines 
23-24, 34-37). 











§6 Histiaia (later Oreos) 


‘An isopolity treaty with Federal Keos (5 §14), dated to the mid- 
fourth century, JG XII 5, no. 594 (= 1G XII 9, p. 169; SIG? 172; 
Tod II 141; Staatsvertrdge IT? 287), details the procedure for the en- 
rollment of the citizens of one state in the public organization of the 
other. A Kean “wishing to be a citizen in Histiaia or in its chora" is 
to present himself before the generals, who are to “register the phyle 
and demos of whoever intends to be a citizen” (7-11). A century earlier, 
demoi had figured in the Athenian decree concerning the Histiaians, 
IG P 41 (= F 40/41) (446/5);' it may be that the use of this term, 
if not the territorial administrative units themselves, is to be traced to 
Athens’ intervention? 

No Histiaian phyle is known by name. But citizens of various status 
are regularly designated by nomen, patronymic, and a third name, 
often recognizably toponymic and presumably, therefore, the demo- 
tikon: 1G XII 9, nos. 1186 (232-220?) (archontes); 1187 + XII suppl., 
p. 198 (= Michel 659; SIG? 494) (ca. 265) (archontes); 1188 (s. IV) 
(citizens); 1189 (= Michel 830) (s. II ex.) (contributors); and XII 
suppl., no. 686 (n.d.) (privatus). These documents, supplemented by 
literary testimony, afforded the basis for the list compiled by E. Zie- 
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barth, IG XII 9, p. 170. Six new demes were added by F. Cairns’ 
edition of a duplicate copy of no. 1189 in ZPE 54 (1984) 133-144. 


*Adavae (or “ADV "Ipuoros Tadajvn 
aio, ‘ADnvirat) (or Bipuoros) Tivov (or 
AudBec Keavéae Tivvov) 

"Axatbar KAcipaxas Toceibvov 

*Apprdon KypBpos Tpareiov 

“Ave Adpos Maioves Sqpavoa 

Aiov é Mahapaciov Bevv(6ibar 

Eidvpviov Mavereibae EuBov 

Eipueis é& Medarrévev Tudddau 

“Eppapos Maxtorov Tubeia 

*Ag’ ‘Hpatov Naan Xpeppetbar 

Ova (or Ova) "OpoBra 


Given the relatively small body of documents and the fact that several 
of the names occur only once or twice, it is obvious that the total 
number of demes may have been much larger.’ But the chora of Histiaia 
was extensive; Demosthenes states (23.213: 352 B.C.) that in his day 
the Oreitai occupied no less than a quarter of the territory of Euboia. 
Perhaps the complete excavation of the site at Orei will one day help 
fill out what is in all likelihood a fragmentary picture. 


BOIOTIA 





§7 Orchomenos 


For Orchomenos alone have we evidence of a public organization, 
and its value is to say the least problematic. Writing in the second 
century A.D., Pausanias, recounting the early legends of the city, 
mentions one Eteokles. “According to the citizens” the son of the river 
god Kephisos, on becoming king he “allowed the land to have the 
name of Andreus—the first settler of Orchomenos—but at the same 
time established two phylai, the one Kephisias, the other with himself 
as eponym” (9.34.9-10). Although the setting of the passage is (of 
course) the legendary past, it still might be thought that two phylai, 
Knptovds and *Ezeox)nis, and perhaps others as well, were in 
existence in the traveler's day. Pausanias’ source could have been, as 
for the lineage of Eteokles, the contemporary report of Orchomenian 
citizens. The two eponyms are themselves unobjectionable, in fact 
normal, for a reformed organization; and even if Pausanias’ words be 
taken to indicate only two phylai—an admittedly unusually small 


number—there is at least the assured parallel of a similar bipartite 
division on Samos (5 §13). 
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‘Over against such a reconstruction must be considered the negative 
indications of the corpus of Boiotian inscriptions. Not a single rec- 
cognizable public division of any kind is to be found in a body of 3,000 
texts, viz. JG VII, nos. 504-3472, Many, including two from Orcho- 
menos, nos. 3166 and 3167 (both s. I1I?), are honorary inscriptions 
preserving intact the lists of timia conferred upon the honorand. Else- 
where such lists commonly include clauses calling for induction into 
some or all of the components of the public organization. Though an 
argument from silence, it is one that must be accorded respect. The 
same does not apply, however, to the Hellenika Oxyrhynchia, chapter 
16.2. Touching on the local governments of the cities comprising the 
Boiotian Confederacy, the text states that each government possessed 
four boulai, or councils, each of which served a probouleutic function 
for the other three. Here it cannot fairly be said that the context 
demands mention of phylai (as plausible as that might be in view of 
their frequent representation in councils elsewhere: Index II.D.4.b); 
and in any event what obtained for the relatively short life of the 
Confederacy in the fifth and early fourth centuries need have no bearing 
on preceding or subsequent periods.’ 

Were it not, then, for the absence of the enrollment clauses in 
Boiotian inscriptions, we should be prepared to accept Pausanias’ text 
at face value, From other passages it is clear that he grasped the 
significance of the word pvA7 as a technical term for a division of a 
citizenbody;? and this fact, in combination with his express citation of 
contemporary reports, suggests strongly that he is describing a system 
of phylai which was operational in his own day. At all events, it would 
be unwise to endorse Szanto’s dismissal of the passage as mere my- 
thology.” 








THESSALY 





Evidence for the public organizations of Thessalian city-states is 
confined to a few inscriptions, all but one dated to the third century. 
Phylai, but no other divisions, are recorded at Metropolis, Krannon, 
Atrax, Phayttos, Larissa, and Argoura. While the eponyms might in 
one or two cases be of early origin, nothing stands in the way of 
accepting Szanto’s suggestion that the phylai themselves were com- 
paratively late innovations." 


§8 Metropolis 
Metropolis came into existence at some time before 360 with the 
consolidation of three insignificant towns. At a later time, a number 
of others were added.’ Among the later additions was Onthyrion. The 
name provides the key to the understanding of an honorary decree 
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found in the vicinity of Krannon, C. Habicht, Klio 52 (1970) 139-147. 
Since the phyle in which the honorands chose to be enrolled is named 
‘Ovdvpeis, it is reasonable to infer, with Habicht, that the decree 
belongs to Metropolis and that, further, the phyle represents, on the 
Landsmannschaftlich principle of organization, the descendants of On- 
thyrion’s population at the time of its incorporation. Presumably the 
other constituent cities, on Strabo’s evidence numbering at least five, 
were similarly represented by phylai of their own. For all we are to 
assume that the disposition was personal. Those townsmen who ac- 
tually established residence in the newly created city will presumably 
not have found themselves in quarters corresponding to their places 
of origin. 

Concerning the functions of the Metropolitan phylai a hint is pro- 
vided by Strabo’s statement, 9.5.17 (437-438), that “one of the syn- 
cecized towns” transmitted to Metropolis the oc ‘Ovdovpuov— 
identified by the author as a sacrifice to Aphrodite.’ Since the town 
in question must be Onthyrion, the cult at Metropolis was assumedly 
maintained by the phyle Onthyreis. Habicht’s further inference that 
the Metropolitan phylai generally were organized around individual 
sanctuaries is consistent with this evidence and otherwise unobjec- 
tionable, provided that such orientation not be taken to imply a ter- 
ritorial disposition. 








§9 Krannon 


Two honorary inscriptions of the third century, JG IX 2, nos. 458 
and 459, call for the enrollment of the honorand in the phyle of his 
choice, In no. 458 the enrollment formula is followed by the clause 
“the chose to be "A[--]Adovv” (lines 9-10). For suggested restorations 
of the phyle’s name (here, of course, in the genitive plural), see F. 
Hiller von Gaertringen, IG loc. cit. 


§10 Atrax 


A citizenship decree dated ca. 230-200 first fully published by B. 
Helly, ZPE 51 (1983) 157-161, includes a clause enrolling the honorand 
in the phyle of his choice. The name of the phyle so chosen reads (in 
the genitive): Aipoytdvbev (lines 7-9). In the text of a second decree, 
presumably of the same date, op. cit., 161-162, Helly has restored an 
identical clause enjoining enrollment in a phyle (lines 3-4). By coin- 
idence, the name of the phyle is, again, AipoyiovBav. 


$11 Phyattos 


An honorary decree of the third century, JG IX 2, no. 489, calls 
for the honorand to be enrolled in the phyle of his choice (line a 18). 
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§12 Larissa 


Clauses granting to individuals membership in the phyle of their 
choice occur in two honorary decrees, JG IX 2, no. 513 (s. II) 
and K. I. Gallis, Ancient Macedonia IL (Thessaloniki 1977) 33-43 
(ca. 218/7 aut p.p.). In the former text, the phyle chosen is given as 
Bodres, a name evidently built upon the word for “cattle.” Busolt 
accordingly suggested an early origin.' But, quite apart from the pos- 
sibility of an archaization, the supposed earliness of the name tells us 
nothing about the time at which it became attached to the public unit. 

Mass enrollment of new citizens in the Larissan phylai is attested 
by a third document, an exchange of letters between the city and Philip 
V dealing with the Larissans’ request of Makedon for more settlers to 
help make up for losses in recent wars, JG IX 2, no. 517? Philip 
responds by ruling that, rather than introduce new citizens from 
abroad, citizenship should be granted to non-Larissan Thessalians and 
other Greeks already resident in the city (lines 3-9), The Larissans 
comply by decreeing “that politeia be granted to all Thessalian and 
Greek residents, to them and their descendants; and that they have 
all the other timia belonging to Larissans, each choosing a phyle, 
whichever he wants” (lines 17-20). 


§13 Argoura 


A fragment of a citizenship decree of the early second century 
assigned to Argoura by B. Helly, ZPE 35 (1979) 241-253, calls for the 
honorand, in heavily restored text, to be enrolled in the phyle of his 
choice. The phyle so chosen is 3[-—~] (line 2). 


OZOLIAN LOKRIS 





Evidence for the Dorian phyle Dymanes might be adduced from 
three sources. An inscription from Physkos of the third century, JG 
IX 1, no. 666, is inscribed over an earlier text: one can still read the 
letters AYMA. Two manumissiones from Delphi from the period 170- 
157/6, SGDI 1842 and 1851, cite one Philonikos Avpav as agonothetes 
and “guarantor according to the law,” respectively. Regarding both 
latter examples, it was noted by the editor, however, that Avpdv 
should not denote a phyle because such an addition would be “quite 
against the rule”—presumably that obtaining in the manumission de- 
crees. Rather, he suggests, it is an ethnikon. Similarly, Lerat has char- 
acterized the Lokrian “Dymanes” as an as yet unlocated “ethnic 
name.” 
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§14 Delphi 

The public organization of the polis of Delphi is documented by a 
series of regulations for the festival Eumeneia, Fouilles de Delphes TIL 
3, no. 238 (= SIG? 671 A; Pouilloux, Choix 11; Sokolowski, LSCG 
Suppl. 44) (160/59). The text records instructions for the staging of 
a lampadedromia, or torch-race, among teams of ten runners drawn 
from the phylai. Primary responsibility for the fielding of each team 
of lampadistai falls upon the é&yepv of the phyle. He is to register 
the runners and is subject to a fine, payable to the state, in the event 
of his failure to present a team (lines 8-13). Further penalties may be 
incurred by registered /ampadistai unwilling to participate; here, too, 
fa fine is indicated, payable, however, not to the state, but “privately” 
(i8éat) to the éyeysv and the other lampadistai (16-18). Following 
the race, the victorious phyle is to take (from the funds allocated for 
the festival, lines 1-27) ten staters “for the thysia"* (21-21), presumably 
‘a sacrifice connected with the statewide celebration of the Eumeneia. 
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discovered in the Agora. To the “complex” class belong, from the Agora, Hesperia 8 (1939) 30- 
51, no. 16, 9 (1940) $4, na. 2 (= 47 [1978] 94-93} 35, no. 3; 55-6, no. 4 (all med. x. V); and 
30 186) 26, no 8 (x. 480; trom the Alropls, 1G TBE; ad, fom Pes 16 1° 897- 

1. 


9, For an account of the Athenian, and other Greek, official orders of precedence, see my 
“The Order of the Dorian Phylai,” CP 75 (1980) 197-215. For a listing ofthe states in question, 
see Index ILC. 

10, Too numerous to be cited, the principal publications concerning the cycles are compiled 
‘and discussed by W. B. Dinsmoor, The Athenian Archon List in the Light of Recent Discoveries 
(New York 1939) 3-14, and by 8. Follet, Athénes au He et ou Ife sidcle (Pais 1976) 1-4, 


$1.22 Deliberative and Legislative Bodies 

1. Geagan, Athenian Constieuion. Appendix 11 (pp. 163-186). The fragments include 1G 11? 
1998, 2003, and 2339 A. 

2, For fuller discussion of the passage, see J. H. Oliver, “Civic Status in Roman Athens: 
Cicero, Pro Balbo 12.30," GRBS 22 (1981) 83-88 (= Civie Tradition and Roman Athens, $6- 
6), 

'3, Traill's study follows the quotas through their demise under the early Empire. For detailed 
examination of various aspects of the Boule after Sulla, see Geagan, Athenian Constitution, 74; 
75 with note 57; 92-103 

44, For more recent discoveries, see J. $. Trall, Hesperia 47 (1978) 269-331, nos. 1-40; $1 
(1982) 197-235, nos. 1-35 passim, 52 (1983) 303-304 

5, Aischines, 1.33-34, cites a law ordering one phyle to wpoeBpesay over the Assembly, at 
34, he alludes to “i epocBpedovera pudsi, the tenth part ofthe poli.” For the interpretation 
of these passages with reference to a division of the auditorium of the Pays, period II, see M. 
H. Hansen, GRBS'23 (1982) 244-248. On the preambles of decrees containing lists of symproedrot 
see S. Dow, Hesperia 32 (1963) 335-365. For the proedrol after Sulla, see Geagan, Athenian 
‘Constitution, 113. 

‘6. W. S. Ferguson, The Athenian Secretaries (Ithaca 1898) 14-27, 32-38. For detailed discus- 
sion, see further P. J. Rhodes, The Athenian Boule (Oxford 1972) 134-141; AP 543-5, comm, 
(pp. 599-608), 

7. Evidence for arrangements on the Puy has been assembled and persuasively analyzed by 
M. H. Hansen, “How Did the Athenian Ecclesia Vote," GRBS 18 (1977) 123-137; and “The 
Athenian Ecclesia and the Assembly-Place on the Pnys,” GRAS 23 (1982) 241-249. In part I11 
of the latter article, Hansen questions the traditional view that the auditorium of the Pnyx in 
its third period was divided into ten sections, one for each of the phylai. Beddings, designed to 
hold markers, are instead explained as intended to delimit an area on both sides of the bema, 
to be occupied by “the presiding phyle” (see above, note 5). 

8. AE, Raubitschek, “The Gates in the Agora,” AJA 60 (1956) 279-282. 





$1.23 Executive Officers 

1. AP 55.1, comm. (pp. 613-614), where examples and the literature are cited. 

2. D. Whitehead, “The Tribes of the Thirty Tyrants," JHS 100 (1980) 208-212. For an 
example of the listing of the tyrants inthe oficial order according to phylai, see M. B. Walbank, 
‘The Confiscation and Sale by the pola! in 402-401 B.C. of the Property of the Thirty Tyrants,” 
Hesperia 51 (1982) 7498. 

3 See, for example, AP 29-40 passim. 


§1.24 Administration of Justice a 
1. For discussion of these views, with references to the appropriate earlier literature, se G. 
Gilbert, The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens (English trans.: London 1895) 394, 
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2, Rhodes, AP 662, comm. (p. 716) 

3. S. Young, “An Athenian Clepsydra," Hesperia 8 (1939) 274-284. 

‘4. The water-clock is associated with the Aristotelian passage by H. A. Thompson and R. E. 
LWycherley, The Athenian Agora XIV: The Agora of Athens (Princeton 1972) SS; but no attempt 
is made to explain the presence of the name of the phyle. 

5, See reference above, note 3. Certain of the other judicial boards might also be considered 
as possibilities 


$1.25 Accounting and Financial Administration 
1. See W. K. Pritchett, The Chotseul Marble (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1970) 108-116. 
2 See above, §1.21, note 10. 


41.26 Administration of the City 
1. AE. Raubitschek, “The Gates in the Agora,” AJA 60 (1956) 279-282. 


1.27 Liturgies 
por dalled culos of he “ye” arin, wih parclr atc othe ols f the 
public units se J. K. Davies, “Demosthenes on Liturgies: a Note,” JHS 87 (1967) 33-40. 

2. For the gymnasiarchy as liturgy, see Andokides, 1.132; Isokrates, 16,35; Isuion, 6.60; 
Demosthenes, 20:21, 39.7. For the single gymnasiarch from each phyle, see especially Demos 
thenes, 4.36 and the hypothesis to Demosthenes, 21 (p. 510). The assignment of gymnasiarchs 
to single festivals is seen in 1G 1° 82 (= 1° 84) (421/0), line 35; cf. 1G IT? 3024 (post med. 8. 
™, 

‘3. Hephaistia: Andokides, 1.132; 1G I1* 3201 (346/5). Panathensia: 1G I 3023 (338/7) 
Promethia: 1G 1* 82 (= V’ $4) (421/0), line 37; Lysias, 213; Isaios, 7.36. 

4, Ail three festivals: Polemon, ap. Harpokration, .v. Aajmd; schol. on Aristophanes, Frogs 
131. Panathenaia only: Herodotos, 6.105.3; Patmos scholiast on Demosthenes, 57.43; Lex. Sep 
22487. 

'. For the association of the torch race with the gymnasiarchy, see Isios, 6.0; 1G 11? 1250 
(Post med. s. IV). For its association with liturgies, see Aristotle, Politics 5.7.11 (1309 A); Ps 
‘Andokides, 442. 

6. Bpigraphic dedications by gymnasiarchs include 1G 11° 3017-3024 (alls IV) and Hesperia 
26 (1957) 217, no. 70 (med. s. IV). 

7. B. Jordan, The Athenian Navy ix the Classical Period (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1975) 63- 
65, A. W. Gomme et al, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides 4 (Oxford 1970) 446 (on 
7.69.2). 

‘8. Fuller accounts ofthe subject may be found in A. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyromb, Tragedy 
‘and Comedy 2nd. ed. revised by T. B. L. Webster (Oxford 1962); and idem. The Dramatic 
Fativals of Athens, 204. od. revised by J. Gould and D. M. Lewis (Oxford 1968). Many of the 
relevant documents may be found in A. Wilhelm, Urkunden dramatischer Auffuhrungen in 
Athen, Vienna 1906, and in H. J. Mette, Urkunden dramatischer Auffuhrangen in Grichenland 
Gerla and New York 1977. For the post-Sullan period, see Geagan, Athenian Constiuion 
136-138. 

9. During the Peloponnesian War, three comedies were produced each year at the Great 
Dionysia; before and after the War, five: Pickard-Cambridge 1968 (above, note §) 83 

10. For the increase to six, see Pickard-Cambridge 1968 (above, note 8) 83 with note 5, citing 
IGP 2323 (1). 

11, For more recent tents, se Pickard-Cambridge 1968 (above, note 8) 101-107, and Mette 
(above, note 8) 1-42 . 4 

12. For the details, soe Pickard-Cambridge 1968 (above, note 8) 74 (later arrangements) and 
103-106 (terminal dates of the Fast). nee m 

13, AP 56.3; schol. on Aischines, 1.10. The assumption of the provision of both 1 boys’ and 
‘= men's chorus by each phyle—which cannot be shown on the basis of either of the literary 
sources just cited—is prompted by epigraphic evidence, viz. 1G II? 2318 (under the year 
333/2) and 3061 (s IV), showing the same phyle winning both events in the sae year: Pickard. 
‘Cambridge 1968 (above, note 8) 75, note 1. 

14, 21.13. That the reference i not to the epimeletal chosen by lot from all the phylai (AP 
5364; below, §1.28)is shown bythe use ofthe singular in Demosthenes phrase rv ExiweAqrav 
Tis puhis. 

1s: Plkard Cambridge 1968 (above, note 8) 75.71 

Pickard-Cambridge 1962 (above, note 8) 36, 1968 (above, note 8) 77-78. 
Ay Petart Cambridge 1968 above, ot 8) 95.98, q 
sins, 4.3 (pyle as victor): Plutarch, Lives of Ten Orators 835 b (Andokides the choregoi). 
Documentary sources include 1G I* 673, 768-772 (all pre 403 /2), I 3027-3062 (all s, 1V), 3073 
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3089 (dedications of qgonothetaty 3110-3121 (Incerta); 3157 (s. I p; festival). More recently 
[published examples include: Hesperia & (1939) 48-50, no. 15 (ca. 440); 23 (1958) 249-280, no, 
28 (fin. s V); 36 (1967) 93-94, no. 21 (ca. 375}, 12 (1943) $2-85, no, 12 (337/6); 29 (1960) 39- 
40, no. 49 (3347/3); 57, no, 83 (s IV), For detailed discussion ofthe monuments, see P. Amandry, 
‘BCH 100 (1976) 15-93 

19. Thus, for example, 1G I? 770 (datety, 1* 3063-3072 (all . IV); Hesperia 29 (1960) 85-86, 
‘no. 165 (= 1G Il’ 3064: 384/3). For collections of texts, with valuable discussion, see in addition 
8. N, Koumanoudes, AD 25.1 (1970) 143-149; and P. Amandry, BCH 101 (1977) 165-202. 

20. Davies (above, note 1) 35-36. 


$1.28 Administration of Religion 
1. See above, §1.21, note 10, 
2. The old view that the srupptxtorrat (“Pyrthie Choruses”) were conducted kati phyla 
rests upon a misconstrual of Isalos, 5.36, See W. Wyse, The Speeches of Isseus (Cambridge 
1904), ad loc, for the detail 


$1.29 The Miltary Organization 

1, For the genet eatyeltary units se J. H. Olive, “From Genneal o Crile” Hesperia 
49 (1980) 3056 (=. Cre Tradition and Roman Athens. 133), forthe phratry in a siallar 
Ss ne Fr “The Ahn Miiay Sete Clones” Ho (1980) 28 

2... Bicknell Studien Athenian Pots and Geneology, Hisris Enact 19 (Wi 
baden 1972) 21 with note 67, proponed that each Klien tite Belded «hyo of 300 men, 
tad tht the commander of te pm the tyrchor and heyy, coresponded in function 
to the commanders ofthe pyle, the peer and txiarch,repectvely. Bat the rconsrtion 
ie not noanlated by the pssagesadced in is support Herodots 9213; Thucydides, 6100.1 
(see Syracuse, 4 §20), and Plato, Republic 5.19 (475 A). 

3, Lysias, 16.14, 31.15; Isaios, 2.42; cf. Ps-Lysias, 20.23. 

4 Rhodes, AP 42.3 comm, collects epirapticpamages linking didastolt with particular 
phyla. But ince this numbers vary and, in one intance, Hesperia 9 (1940) $9.65 nd, 8 (3337 
5) on of to didastalo of Lents a noe-Athenian, the oder not 2 member ofthe pie 
is beter not to repard them as oflcers of the association per se. 

5. For the tasarhs, ce F. Mitchel, TAPA 921961) 347-357; forthe lochago, B. Leonardo, 
AE W918, pp, 3100 

Eg 11 1006, 108, 1009, 1011, 1027-1032, 1039-1083 (all between 122/1 and 38/7 
19602391 pas al catalogues, 128/7 t0 «HK p 

17 For the evidence supporting thi summary, with reference tothe Hirata, se Rhodes, 
AP 61.1 cooun. (pp. 677678). Foran op-todate lst of generals down 0 ca. 300, 106 J. K. 
Davie, Wealth and Power of Wealth (New York 1981) 136-166 

1. For pila an regiments, se Thucydides, 4924 Lyla, 1379; ston 242: Demosthenes, 
43617. Detachments deployed hata phyas ae attested epgrapically a 161° 1085 (446/5), 97 
(G16, 1° 1188 (39/4), and Hesperia 23 1954) 287-296, 0. 182 71/0), ie 13 

9 Two tasiagchs belonging tingle pipe, Leots, occur inthe lit of flen Agora XVI, 
023 (408) lines 111-114 Eventually swith the pencasthe fer ened fo be correlated 
wrth the regiments: a document ofthe year 271/0, Hesperia 23 (1958) 287-296, na. 182, sets 
the numberof tasiarchs atten aibough the phyla ad nambered eweve since 307/6, Fora 
Hist of taxiarchs downto 30, see Daves (above, note 7) 151-152 

10. Polls, L113 For additonal dts, and Gacumton, se B Jordan, The Athenian Novy 
in the Clanical Prod (hereley and Los Angles 1975) 131-132 

11, See above note 3 

12, For Athenian examples, see, eg G1? 927-96 pasion (al before 403/2), Heperia 14 
(4945) 95:94 no. 7 (431423), 12 (194) 37-48, no. 8 (a 130,10 (41) 286-295, na 78 4057 
Sp, 10 1 5221 (99473) Hesperia 2 (1933) 11-185, no. 3 (ca. 375380) 

3. For» if hpparchs down toca. 300 sce Daves (ove, note 7) 154185. Regular 
repatsentation of the py by the phylrch i stated by the following whole or fragmentary 
‘Staloguen: Hesperia 8 (1939) 3-5, no. 2 373/2)- igh names under pie rubs; 9 (1940) 57- 
Sh nt (4 IV) Uaee in oil ovder, AD 18 (1963) 109-111, 00.2 266261). twelve in ficial 
tice Fos a lat of pplarcha down to ca 300, see Davie (above, note 7) 152-156 

1a. For another cavalry oficial possibly selected kata plon see Heperi 6 (1937) 46046, 
0, 8 (2 3 {1934 4243, no 31) ed TD, ines 16-15 [ypaplarenstrrgpxo olhers}/ 
ferns 

15, Lysias, 15.5; 16.15; 1G II? 2965 (ca. 400-350). 
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16, The eplekiol of Kekropis: Hesperia 4 (1935) 3.39, no. 5 (318/7); a decre ofthe elder 
pleko f Roacis: AD 8 (1923) B96 00 2 (VI). CL TG" 1208 (po 9), dase 
fm onknowa deme prising its eplekio. 

17. For a recent discmtion ofthe anthipasia, with references to ancient sources and the 
secondary literature soe E. Vanderpool, Hesperia 43 (1974) 311-313, where two new texts, both 
ofthe late fourth or early third century, are published. One, 312313, no. , records honors 
‘conferred by the Boule and Demos upon aman fom Lamptral for his victory in the Olympiein 
with the cavalry of Erecibeis; the second, 313, no 2, concemsa victory athe Great Panathenala, 
Both texts refer only to hipparchs, not phylarchs. But se 1G 1° 3130 (med. IV) and 3079 
(22/1), where the victor fra phyarch. 

18, Reramelkos:K. Braun, MDAI(A) 85 (1970) 198-269. Agora: J. H. Kroll, Hesperia 46 
(1977) 83-140. For the so-called “ual series,” see Krol, 92.95 

19, Jordan (above, note 10) $3 

20, Jordan (above, note 10) 47 

21, Yordan (above, note 10) 101-102, 228-229. 

22 Jordan (above, ote 10) 196. 

23 Tordan (above note 10) 164-166. 


{1.3 The Kleisthenic Organization: Internal Organization of the Units 


$132 Phy 

1. Three, one from each tits: 1G HP 2818 (357/6: Leoni), Hesperia 32 (1963) 41, no. 42 
(ante med.» 1V: Pandions), 16 11? 1181 (med. © TV: Aint), Hesperia 5 (1936) 393-413, vo. 
10, lines 167-170 (346/S), 1152 (Bn. s. IV: Pandionis). 1G 11° 2812 Cink. & TV) ix probably, 
Kirchner suggested, a dedication by the thre offices of Pandionls. If however, the tee pervont 
famed atthe close of the dedication no. 2824 (40/39?) are indeed epmeltal (ot a necessary 
restoration), they will not have represented their phy, Aiges, by fryes Annual term are 
indicated at 16 I? 1157 (326/5; Pandions) 1164 Git. II: unknown phyle), 1168 (ea. 300 
280; Erechthes). Cf. no. 2842 (321/0 or 318/7: unknown pyle 

2 Tamias: 1G UI 2824 (340/39, Ageia; annual); Hesperta 17 (1948) 114-136, no. 68 (303/ 
2: Akamants), 1G HC 1158 (post med. 3. IV: Kebropis?y, 1168 (4 Ill, unknown poyley 
Grammateut:Hespeis 9 (1940) $96, 00. 8 (333/2: Leonia, Hne Ia, 17 (1948) 114186 mo 
68 (03/2: Akamantis; GIL 11587 (post med. s. IV: Kekropis), SEG 2.8 (« 1V: Kekrops). 
‘Syndikos: AD 8 (1923) 98-10, no. 4 (ex. 350330: Antioch) ef, Demosthenes, 23206 (oo 
particular pyle; plural) 

3, AD 8 (1923) 98-100, no. 4 (ca. 350.330: Antichis, Hesperia 32 (1963) 14.15, no. 13 init 
4 Ti Prolemais) 

4, Meeting on fixed day: 1G I? 1140 (386/5: Pandions). A decree of 337 called for meetings 
the pill to beheld oa the second and third days of Skirophorion(Aischines 3.27). Mating 
on Akropolis with secret vote: 1G II? 1141 (376/5: Kekropis). Meetings AD B (192%) 98-100, 
10.4 (ca. 380-330 Antiochis) 1G TT" 1165 (ca. 300-250: Erechthes) Thc tera agora fs abent 

1 1149 (ante med. TV: Hippothontis) and at (Dem. 3817-18. CL. rate dlvoplots we aP 
484, with Rhodes’ commentary. For the choosing of the ‘eichopool and treasure the agora 
see Aischines, 327; that the selection of the other oficers was so condacted ist natural inference 

5. Many examples. Announcements are specified at 1G 111149 (ante med» IV: Hiprotionts) 
and 1161 (fn. «TY: unknown pyle) 

6, Statue: SEG 2.8 (5. IV: Kekrops), Hesperia 32 (1963) 14-15, no. 13 Git. . I: Prolemais; 
restore). "AvaO<uas in name of benefactor: Hesperia 9 (1940) $9-66, no. 6 (333/2. Leon) 
Sacre: Hesperia 32 (1963) 4, na. 42 (ante med. « 1V: Pandions). ell: AGI 1140 Oey 
5: Pandions, “from al liturgies"; AE 1965, pp. 131-136 (9 (361/0: Akamant “from oncyehe 
liturgies for theee years"); 1G IT 1147 (ante med, s 1V: Erechthes from eneysic hospice fox 
two years") 

7. (Dem, $815; AE 1965, pp. 131136 ( 

© [Dem] sks 
9. 1G 1 1163 28473) 

10, For the interpretation, see M. L. Finley, Studies in Land and Credit in Ancient Athens 
500-200 BC. (New Brunswick 1952) 93.94 

1, AD 8 (1923) 86-69, no. 1 (03/2) 

12 IGT 1168 (II, 1166 Gait» I). The former document employs the technical terms 
vryparat (ine 11) and owe ipcas (25, restored). The later term i clar at [GUT 1165 (e 
5300-250; rechthes), line 21 

13. 1G IP 1165 (ca, 300-250: Erechthes) 1158 (post med. s. IV: Kekropit; restored; 
(1923) 8649, no. 1 03/2: Antioch). cad ea 
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14. Expenditure on sacrifices: 1G IT? 1146 (ante med. s. IV: Erechthes; see comm. on fine 
1182 (fin. s. TV: Pandionis). On inscriptions: 1148 (ante med. s IV: Pandionis), Hesperia 9 
(1940) 59-66, no. 8 (333/2: Leontis), lines 15-7; 1G IF 1163 (284/3: Hippothontis) 

15. The cults have been studied by U. Kron, Die zehn attischen Phylenheroen (Berlin 1976), 
‘A more recent addition to the record is the “ten inscribed klikes of the eponymoi cited by a 
‘catalogue of the contents of the shrine of an anonymous hero, SI. Rotroff, Hesperia 47 (1978) 
196-209 (post 328/7); the editor argues tha in the fourth century there existed “a common cult 
of the ten Eponymoi....” (p. 208). Evidence for the locations of the shrines is also assembled 
bby Rotroff at p. 205, note 46. Another addition is E. B. Harrison, “The Iconography of the 
eons Heros onthe Parthenon and nthe Agorn” Baap... Margret Thome (Wet 

16, See W. K. Pritchett, Hesperia 11 (1942) 240-241, no. 45 (& IV). At p. 241, note 40, 
Pritchett cites literature concemed with the graves of Kekrops and Erechitheus, 

17, See T. L. Shear, J, Hesperia 39 (1970) 145-222; Rhodes, AP 21.6, comm. (p. 259) 

18. On the priesthood, see the work of Kron (above, note 15). For a listing of the priests 
attested by prytany inscriptions between ca. 260 B.C, and A.D. 194/5 (0), see B. D. Meritt and 
43,8. Trill, Agora XV: The Athenian Councillors (Princeton 1974) 12-14, where peculiarities of 
representation are cited and discussed 

19, Of Erechtheis: 1G II* 1146 (ante med. « IV; restored); 1150 (ante med, IV); 1165 (ca 
300-250). Of Pandionis: Hesperia 32 (1963) 41, no. 42 (ante med. s. IV}; 1G UV 1152 (fn, s. IV). 
(Of Akamantis: Hesperia 17 (1948) 114-136, no. 68 (303/2); 1G Tl? 1166 (ca. 300-250), 

20. Not to be associated with the cult of the epoaym is the board of ten Aleropoial who 
“celebrated the mysteries at Eleusis,” according to a prytany document of Ages, 1G 11° 1749 
G41/0), lines 80-84. Much later, iepoyumsdvec is restored as the rubric of a catalogue of 
‘names of Hippothontis, Hesperia 11 (1942) 75.78, no. 39 (med. s II p). 


$1.33 Trityes 

1. For the trittyarchs, see 1G II* 641 (299/), 643 (299/8), 646 (295/4), 722 (init. s. IID, 
Hesperia 11 (1942) 278-280, no. 53 (301 /0}; 9 (1940) 80-83, no. 13 (298/7); 29 (1960) 7-8, no, 
9 nit. ID. Literary atestations include Aischines, 3.30 and (of doubtful value) Plato, Republic 
5.19 (475 A). 


$134 Demes 

1. For detailed discussion, see Rhodes, AP 421-2 comm. (pp. 493-508) 

2. Buthynot alone: REG 91 (1978) 289-306 (i) (332/1: Elewsis, ? 248 B (ca 460: Skam- 
bonidal TP 1216 a (. I: unknown deme). Euthynas and lope 1G IP? 1183 (post 340 
Myrehinous). Buthynot and paredrol 1174 (367/6: Halak Aixonides) SEG 26.136 (ca. 400-350; 
‘Thorikos). Eptimetal: 1G 1° 1176 (ca. 360: Peirsios) 

3. Grammateus: 1G IT 1206 (fn. s IV: Acharnal; AE 1938, pp. 23-28 (fn. s. Vs Halai 
‘Aixonides). Antigrapheus: 1G IP 1182 (med. s 1V: Myrtbinous). Epimeltol Hellenika 3 (1930) 
153-162 36/5: Rhamnous). 

4, Syndikol of Aixone: 1G T° 1196 (ca. 335.330), 1197 (ca. 330). Kotor: 1208 (fn... 
Epikephisa); ef Aischines, 1.114; AP 42.1. Nomophylakec 1G I 1311 (fn. s. I: Rhamnous). 
Horii: 1177 (med. TV: Piraeus). Symegores/ot: REG 9\ (1978) 289-306 (i) (332/1: Bless), 
GIP 1183 (post 340: Myrrhinous)- 

', Examples from the folowing demes have been noted: Acharnai, Aitone, Cholargos, Eleusis, 
Hialai Aizonides, Myrehinous, Rhamnous, Sousion, and Teithras 

‘6. Dokimasia: Demosthenes, 5728, 4, (Halimous). Oath: 1G 111183 (post 340: Myrshinovs); 
P 244 (= T 188) (a. 460: Skambonida’) Bushymat 1 1199 (ca. 325/4: Ainone), 1176 (367/ 
6 Halai Aixonides), 1? 243 (ca. 480450: Melite, restored in 130-131); 1? 1183 (post 340 
Myrehinous), SEG 26.136 (a. $00380; Thoriko») 

7, Agora 1G IP 1202 (313/2: Aixone), REG 91 (1978) 289-306 (i) (332/1: Blewsis; 16 11 
2493 (ca. 339/8: Hermon} 280 (ca. 450-430: Upper Paiana). Demosthenes records assemblies 
‘of Halimous (57, passim) and of Otryne (4436). For the agora as public square, see below, with 
note 14, 

8. Election of officers (Bpxaupecias) Isios, 7.28. 

Onths of officers: see above, note 6; others: 1G TT? 1196 (ca. 335.330: Aixone), T 284 (ca 
4440-4157: Tkarion), SEG 26.136 (cs. 400-380: Thorikos); Isaios, 7.28 (deme); Demosthenes, 
57.9, 26, 61 (Halimous); Aischines, 1.78 (deme?) AP 42.1 

‘Arbitration: 1G TE 1196 (ca. 335-330: Aizone). Trials: 1196 (ca 335330: Aixone), 1208 (Bn. 
+. 1V; Epikephesia); 1177 (med. IV: Peiraieus). Fines: REG 91 (1978) 289-306 i) (32/1); 
‘Hesperia 8 (1939) 177-180 (ca. 300); 1G 11 2500 (fa. s. TV) (all Eleusis; 1° 254 (ca. 440-4157 
Tkation); I? 1183 (post 340: Myrzhinows; 1° 250 (ca. 480-430: Upper Priania) 1P 1177 (med, 
‘s IV), 2498 (321/0) (both Peiraieus); Hesperia 31 (1962) 54-56, no. 138 (ea. 350-300), 1G IF 
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2487 (post med. s. IV) (both Prasiai; 24S (ca. 470-460: Sypalttos) Appeal: 1G IT 1183 (post 
MO: Myrehinous) 

9. Review of membership roles: Demosthenes, 57 passim (Halimous), Isios, 12 passim (Ex- 
chia) ete 

WO Fer the sae law reading te award and announcement of crowns ncining tote 
awarded by phyla and demes, see Aischines, 241, 44, 45 

1 Doreae 1G HP 1197 (ca, 330: Alsons) 1191 (321/0); Hesperia 8 (1938) 177-180 (ca. 300) 
(Goth Eleusis),Ateleia: 1G 11185-1188 (med. IV: Elesis) 1208 (in. TV: Coastal Lamia), 
of P 258 (= IT 1172) (ca. 420: Plotheia). Exemption from enkietikon: IP 1214 (ca. 300-280; 
Peiaieus 

ia Prodi: GU 1197 (cu. 330 Ainne; 176 (cu. 36, 11851187, 1189, 1192-1193 (ed 
4 IV-ia. 5. IV), 1214 (ea. 300-250), Hesperia & (1938) 177-180 (ca. 300) (all Piraeus), AE 
1925-1926, pp 166177 (med. IV) AE 1932 Chron. pp. 30-32 (ca. med. s. TV ante 325) (both 
Halal Araphenides) 1G II" 1182 (med. s 1V: Myrrbinows), SEG 22.120 (ca. med. . III: Rham- 
100s), 1G IP 1210 (restored: fs.» TV; unknown deme) 

13, Statue: Hesperia 11 (1942) 265.274, no. 31 Git » I: Melt), BCH 93 (1968) $6-71 (6a. 
4 IV: Sphetton) Anathema: 16 IT 1208 (post med.» TV: unknown deme) 

14. 1G IE 1214 (a. 300-250), Other grants of sacrificial potions: 1198 (326/5: Aixone; 1186 
(ed. s 1V), 1187 (med. x TV) (both Eleasis, AE 192541926, pp. 168-177 (med. 8 IV); AE 
1932 Chron, pp. 30-32 (ca. mes.» TV ante 325) (oth Hal Arapbenies) 1G 1" 1204 (ha 
1V: Constal Lamptrai 

15, gor: 1G Il” 1188 ine 33 (restored; med, s. TV}; 2500, nes 2 (restored), 5 (as 1V) 
(Goth Bless), BCH $7 (i963) 603-634, E 50-51 (375.380: Erchia) 1G 11” 1174 (367/6: Halak 
‘Anonides; 1358 (ca 400-390 Marathon}, 1176 (ex. 360 Perseus), 1? 244 A, lines 8, 20-2, 
{© 9:10 (ca. 460; Skambonida), I 1180 (med. «IV: Sounion). For the meetings, se above, 
‘ote 7, where the example from Eleui is instructive in that the demotal are sid to "Syopdgewv 
in the Thescion™ 

16, Dikastera: 1G 11° 1196 (ca. 335-330: Aixone); 1205 (fn. s. IV: Epikephisia); 1177 (med 
+ 1V: Piriews) 

Gymnasium: 1G UY 1299, line $4? (pox 236/'; Eleusis), Plait: AD 24 (1968) 6-7, line $ 
(restored; date: Kephisia. 

Theater: 1G IF 1206, ines 6-7 (restored; fn. & IV: Acharai; 1197 (ca 330), 1198 (326/38), 
1202 (13/2 (ll Aizone); 1185 ined. x IV), 1187 (med. x IV), 1192 (Bn. IV) (al Eleuiy, 
1176 (ca. 360), 1214 (ca 300250) (oth Peiraieus). Examples ofthe award of proedria, implying 
the existence ofa theater of some kind, ae cllested above, note 12. On the Rural Dionghia, 
see A. Pickard-Cambridge, The Dramatic Fexivas of Athens 2nd. od. (Oxford 1968) 42-36, 
capecilly pp. 52-54, where the theaters at Thorikos, Rhamnous, Tharion, and Peirleus re 
‘ety discussed 

Miscellaneous structures: 1G I! 2492, line 23 (3454; lesche in Aizone; 1191, line 21 (321/ 
bridge in Eleusn, 1220, line 2 (ca. 200-150: krene in Eleusis?, SBC 28.103 (, i) (32/1 
<quaris in Eleuis, AD 24 (1969) 6-7, line 4 (TV: krene in Kephisin; Hesperia 31 (1962) $4 
56, no. 138 (ca. 380-300: fixtures of house in Pras): et 

17, Lands: 1G I' 1196 (ca. 335.330), 2492 (46/5) (oth Aizone), 2498 (321/0: Peirieus), 
2497 (post med. & IV), Hesperia 31 (1962) $456, na, 138 (ca. 390300) (both Pras), SEG 
24,181 (ca. med.» IV: Tethra) 

18 Lending at interest: 1G 1 1183 (post 340: Myrehinous) 1? 258 (= 11° 1172) (ea. 420: 
we post 340: My (=P 1179 ¢ 

Horo stones: 1G 1 2761 (ca. 362/1: Halal Aixonides: 2670 (Qa? Phiy 
23-24 (345/4; Aizone); 1183, ine 29 (post 340: Myrchinows) 

19, Contributions by print: REG 91 (1978) 289-306 () (332/1), 1G 11 1191 (321/0) footh 
Eleusis); AD 24 (1968) 6-7 (date?: Kephisia); Hellnike 3 (1830) 183-162 (136/5; Rhamsoon 
‘non-member: 1G 1? 1215 (nt. I: unknown deme), SEG 24.153 (a. med. «IV. Teithrs) 

Liturgies 1G 1P 1191 (321/0- Elewis), AE 1932 Chron. pp. 3032 (eu med. IV tate 0: 
Hani Araphenides), From Isios we ear oftwo speiclituries, both corresponding wo satewide 
frat Ge 1.7: fo hore of he dems, ss blow the eymnasarchy (242) and esas 

demesmen at hori (3.80). CE. 6.64, Amuidasss 1G 1254 (= 
187) (ca MOIST: > ‘Thesmopt (G.80). Cf. 6.64. Antidosis: 1G 1 254 (= P 

‘Tax on non-demesmen: 1G IT? 1214 (ca. 300-250: Peiraieus 

Fines: see above, note 8, 3 

‘Theater tickets: 1G IT? 1206 (fn. s. TV: Acharnai) 1176 ca. 360: Persius) 

20, Disbunals to offcers: 1G P 258 (= IF 1172) (a. 420: Plothes) 














Cf. 2492, lines 
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‘Appropriation for construction: SEG 21.519 (s. IV: Acharnai), Hesperia 3 (1934) 44-46, no. 
33, lines 9-10, 21-22 () (init. s, IT: Peiraieus); Hesperia 32 (1963) 12-13, no, 10? (med. s. It: 
‘unknown dem). 

Leases or rentals: JG 11° 2500 (fin. . IV: Eleusis) 

‘Taxation: 1G Il 2492, lines 24-27 (345/4: Aixone); 2498, lines 6-7 (321 0: Peirsieus); 2500, 
lines 7-8 (fi. s. IV: Thria). In all three cases the deme undertakes to assume responsiblity for 
taxes on lands which it is renting. 

21, For the calendars, see the appropriate entries in the Appendix, §1.4. Among S. Dow's 
studies onthe subject, se above all "Six Athenian Sacrifcial Calendars” BCH 92 (196) 170- 

22. No up-to-date, systematic study of the deme cults exists. For the present, one must continue 
to consult B. Haussoullier, La Vie municipale en Atrque (Paris 1883) 151-173 

23, Priest of eponymous at Rhamnous: 1G IT? 2849 d-e (s IV). Archousai: IP 1184 (34/3 
‘Cholargos). Hieromnemonex: preceding inscription (Cholargos); REG 91 (1978) 289-306 (i) (332/ 
1) Eleusisy; 1G 1 243 (ca. 480-480), lines 31-32 (Melite). Komarchok: 1G UP 3103 (330/29: 
‘Xypete). Merarchai: 1203 (325 /4: Athmonon). Sophronistat: 1199 (ca. 325/4: Aixone). Choregoi: 
1198 (3267/5), 1200 (317/6) (both Aixone); AE’ 1932 Chron. pp. 30-32 (ca. med. s. IV ante 
325: Halai Araphenides), 1G I? 254 (= 1° 187) (ca. 440-4157), IC 1178 (ante med. s. 1V) (oth 
Tharion). For discussion, with citation of additional sources of information, see Pickard-Cam- 
bridge (above, note 16) 45-51. 

24. Heorte: 1G M1" 1184 (post 340: Cholargos); REG 91 (1978) 289-306 (i (332/1: Bleusisy, 
1G V 254 (= F187) (ca. 440-4157), I 1178 (ante med. s. IV) (both Tkarion); 1177 (med 
TV: Peiraieus); 1173 (ante med. s. IV); 1211 (in. TV) (both unknown deme). Hleropolia: ABSA 
24 (1919-1921) 151-160 (ca. 330-325: Halimous). Panegpris: 1G II" 1191 (321/0: Eleuss), Pon- 
Inychis: IP 1199 (ca. 325/4: Aixone). Pyrriche: AE 1932 Chron.. pp. 30-32 (ca. med. s. 1V ante 
325: Halal Araphenides). Choal: 1G I? 1211 B (fin. & IV: unknown deme). 














$2 Salamis 

1. For a concise summary of the evidence bearing on the question of the date of the estab- 
lishment ofthe cleruchy, see A. J. Graham, Colony and Mocher Cty in Ancient Greece (Manchester 
1964) 168, note 6 


$3 Aigina 
1. Such influence is suggested by Szanto, 26. 


4 Chatkis 
1, For the ancient sources see “Abantes," Der kleine Pauly I (Stuttgart 1964) 2:3. 
2. Busolt, Staazskunde 133, note 1 
3. Strabo, 87.4 (386), 9.2.13 (405). In addition, Stephanos of Byzantion, sv., gives Aigai as 
fan older name for Karyston 


Beta 
: 1. For earlier publications of the text, see W. Peek, MDAI(A) 59 (1934) 73-77, no. 27; and 
Ww, Wallace, Hesperia 3 (1036 273384 

2. Se F Carn, "1G I 9, 248 and 1G XI 9,251," ZPE 52 (1983) 122-124, 

3 By DM. Levin ABSA 37 (196) 2. 

4. W, Wallace, “The Demee of Ere” Heer 16 (197) 118-146: 19-12. AL p, 131 
Walked Hodge are ated bya shtch cap 

Sth ics 10 XIL9, no A, ine 7, Wallac (above ot 4) 124 comment that this 
retin conld ot be confirmed by his occas ia ha own tet He 107 (1) be pints he 
Proper name ws (JAL acu = 

6. Since the completion of my research, this finding as been independently established by F. 
Cairn, "1G NIL, 2 ad te Demes and Dstts 8 Brea” ZPE S4 (198) 136164 16, 

"Zihth 1 XI19, 165-108-110 had opps tat the choral were her the stn 
ox tarot he soir than, the denen Tae iter anaagemet, cops ot last wotlng 
the duplication of tenolgy tn more compathe with our understanding ofthe Tbe 
“Na Choren" 

1. Work ed above, nate 6 

9. For the demotike, see 1G X11 9, nos. 191 (= SGDI $311) (s. IV), 210 (= SIG* 185; Michel 
34s) Go tae pp 213 Hl ex), 2 221 (eM ex), 240 (= Michel 60, SODI 3313) 
I) Site TW ec), 20, 243, 48 Ge in) 548 & Ill in) 46, 87, 22, and $32 he aly 
‘puch ceamplol Sever ofthe ets re improved at 1G XI opp, pp 177-13, For the 
‘clinion ofthe Peony, an th cotiaal iverson ofthe paenyais end dometon ss 
Gaparh, 10 XIN9,p eh fi 129. For tele comples Kote demoxs se the txt above, wih 
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note 2. For the non-eigraphic testimony, with dacosion, sce Zicharth, 1G XII 8, pp. 164-165; 
‘Wallace (above, note 4) 133-146. 

10. The mountain Makisios:Aischylos, 4pamemnon 289; the deme Mekiston: 1G XII 9, no. 
1189, lines 31 and 32; the personal name Mekistodoros: 1G XII 9, no. 24, linea 82; the hero 
Mekisteus Apolodoros, 36.3, For Wallace's comments sce Hesperia S (1936) 279.290 

11. The fact thatthe phyla served as “monthly pence” (see above) invites the assumption 
eee it, Bt caution nated by pace 8 Aap ($18, wre Hylc—one of 
presumably only three phylai—eppears in preamble asthe “presiding” phy 

Forfa te of cpa ton Held bo ma ol to atte oN M, Kenton, 
ob "Auvatiras ri "Eperplag, AE 1963 (1968) 1-45, The author attempts to show that the 
phyla numbered thee, vis the certainly iSentibed Mekisti, a second, unknown phil; and & 
Uhr, the principal subject ofthe paper, the Acinatal Let i sufce to say thatthe case forthe 
Public stars of the Acinata is wholly without foundation. 

13, Calms (above, note 6) 16, where, however, the precise sense ofthe phrase snot specified. 
chen, on LOST! #8, bad doubted thatthe dative without a preposition could indicate place, 
prefersing instead, on analogy with the patently temporal phrase in line 7 (rel mpo Taw "Ap- 
enupia), a reference to particular day of the festival. But the names of Attic demes are often 
40 used; and the latter explanation is hard to square, as he concedes, with the coment of the 
{wo names—above al, should think, of Pylake At all event ifthe plac, rather places, are 
indicated, there ls no reaion to posit the exclusion of Ertrans from outside the two choral 

14 See above, note 13, where the evidence of no. 189, addoced by Calm in support of his 
interpreation, is given quite diferent reading. Besides, the fact that no. 24 lists only members 
of Districts I and TV doesnot, a Cairns claims, necessarily suggest "a joint religions purpose” 
Nor does the Athenian “part-parlle” of the Thargelia strengthen his ease since the uniform 
division of five choruses among ten physi, two to each pyle (§1.27), could not be duplicated 
by pairing among the five Ertan chor 

15, Nonetheless, the slterative restoration was prefered by D. M. Lewis, ABSA 57 (1962) 
3 (but see his note 23). 

16, For the reading, sce the 1G text, with Zibarth’'s note 


{$6 Histinin (ater Oreos) 

1, The decree has been studied recently by M. F. McGregor, “Athens and Hestiaia," Studies. 
Vanderpoot, Hesperia Suppl XIX (Princeton 1942) 101-111. McGregor cites the present passage 
in support of the statement that “Athenian institutions are to be the model” (p. 110) 

2. The process would have been facilitated by removal ofthe city to Oreos and by the arrival 
‘fa new population of Athenian apotkot Excepting the cleruchies, in no other case where 
‘Athenian influence is certain or suspected do conditions extreme as these obtain, 

3 The same point is made by Cairns on the basis of the harvest of new deme names from 
the duplicate copy of 1G XII 9, no. 1189 (p. 144). 








BOIOTIA 


£7 Orchomenoe 
1. According to ch. 11.3, atleast ten poles enjoyed some form of local govern 
terminal dates of the Confederacy are 447-386. aris —_ — 
12. See, for example, on Tegea (3 §6) and Elis (3 §7). 

53. Seamo, 37.38 


‘THESSALY 
1, Szanto, 38 


ioe 

“Metopalis 1)" RE 152 (1952) 1491-1494: 145, Se Ra 
SL ar rea 

a PS ONOMTION eli) cn rt ye 

further indicated by /G IX 2, no, 1231, line 24 (s. II ex. se 


$12 Larissa 
1 Bosal, Stathunde 271272. The additonal 
its form (* 
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2. = Michel 41; SGDI 345; Schwyzer 590; SIG? 543; Buck 32. For the date, 217 of 216, se 
©. Habicht, Archoia Makedonia I (Thessaloniki 1970) 274-275, 

3. On the reading and interpretation of the last clause, see E. Schwyzer, RAM 73 (1924) 429- 
431, no. 6, 


‘OZOLIAN LOKRIS 


1, L, Lerat, Les Locriens de Vouest 1 (Paris 1952) 
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Chapter II The Dorian Peloponnese 








An advantage to treating the Dorian states of the Greek Homeland 
‘as a group is that all are known or can be presumed to have started 
out with the same, single-tier organization, the inherited phylai Dy- 
manes, Hylleis, and Pamphyloi. Accordingly, any and all variations 
from this model must necessarily be regarded as local innovations of 
one kind or another. The pattern that emerges is addition to, or (in 
one instance) wholesale replacement of, the Dorian phylai by new units 
containing local pre- and/or non-Dorian elements. Sometimes, the 
process included the creation of lower-level units of either the “nu- 
merical” or territorial types. By and large, these changes, particularly 
those affecting the principal division, are with certainty or high prob- 
ability to be attributed to the tyrants, who created new phylai in order 
to accommodate their newly enfranchised followings. The introduction 
of territorialism, too, may at least begin with the tyrants, if, as seems 
to have been true at Corinth (§2), their constituencies found themselves 
concentrated in outlying districts; in this case, considerations of ad- 
ministrative advantage would favor compact regional divisions over 
amorphous or far-flung personal groupings. 

Regarding the phylai, expansion through addition is the rule. Para- 
deigmatic is the famous reform of the Sikyonian tyrant Kleisthenes, 
to whom Herodotos attributes the creation of a fourth phyle Archelaoi, 
or Rulers of the People, “named after his own arche” (§3). At Epi- 
dauros (§5) the replacement of the Pamphyloi by two innovating units 
is probably the work of the tyrant Prokles, but whether the four phylai, 
as a fragmentary record seems to suggest, were converted to territorial 
units (elsewhere unprecedented for Dorian phylai) must remain for 
the time being problematic. For both Troizen (§6) and Argos (§7) a 
single innovating phyle is documented, although in the latter case what 
chronological indications we have obviate the suggestion that the new 
unit received full enfranchisement under the tyrant Pheidon. 

Departing from the dominant pattern is, at the one extreme, the 
introduction at Corinth (§2) of a wholly new system of eight territorial 
phylai subdivided by units called hemiogdoa, or Half-Eighths. Almost 
certainly the work of the Kypselid tyranny, the reformed organization, 
or at least some of its most striking features, was subsequently exported 
to colonial Apollonia (4 §4), Kerkyra (4 §5) and eventually, by way 
of Syracuse, Akrai (4 §19). The apparent abolition, root and branch, 
of the inherited phylai can only be understood in the context of a 
sharp political decline of the local Dorian populations, 
ieee fccretere in two cities, Megara (§1) and Sparta (§8), 

phylai underwent no detectable modification, at least 
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in name. Yet, at Sparta it is probable that at least one major function, 
the mustering of the hoplite regiments, was transferred from the phylai 
to the more recently institutionalized obai, or villages. Possibly, then, 
the old phylai were for the time being allowed to atrophy in favor of 
amore efficient territorial system. By the Imperial period, in any event, 
it is the obai, not the Dymanes, Hylleis, and Pamphyloi, that have 
found a place in our epigraphic record. Again, these innovations began 
early, possibly with the reforms of Lykourgos—that is, they belong 
to the context of social and political upheavals that elsewhere in the 
region ended in tyranny. 

Paralleling these developments was the widespread creation of lower- 
level divisions in answer to the growing complexity of the city-state. 
Some of these new units were of “numerical” designation, viz. the 
hekatostys or Hundred at Megara (§1), the pentekostys or Fifty at 
Argos (§7) and Sparta (§8), the triakas or Thirty at Corinth (§2), and 
the pempas or Five at Phleious (§4). All are likely to have been (as 
translated) collective, not partitive, terms; the one assured partitive 
example is the hemiogdodn or Half-Eighth of Corinth (§2). Since the 
only recorded functions for these units are of a military nature, it may 
be that all arose out of a need for a more effective administrative 
apparatus than the large and perhaps cumbersome phylai could pro- 
vide, Whether the same motive lay behind the institutionalizing of the 
second major class of units, the territorial, is questionable, for the only 
such unit known to have performed a military function is (again) the 
Spartan oba (§8). The other attested regional divisions are the kome 
at Argos (§7) and Troizen? (§6); numerous units of unknown desig- 
nation at Epidauros (§5); and (yet again) the Corinthian hemiogdoin 
(§2). 

Despite this impressive array of units and subunits, their known 
functions are, outside the military sphere, only very scantily docu- 
mented. At the statewide level, the one recurring tendency is the 
representation of public divisions in the various deliberative and leg- 
islative bodies; certain or probable examples are the Boule at Corinth 
(§2) and Epidauros (§5), the Eighty at Argos (§7), and the Assembly 
of Lykourgan Sparta (§8), A wider range of applications might be 
revealed by a more abundant record, but the apparent divergences 
from organization kata phylas in the armies of Megara (§1), Argos 
(§7), and Sparta (§8) betoken the same weakening of the principle 
more clearly documented at Athens (1 §1.29). 

Even less well understood are the internal arrangements. The only 
significant illustrations are afforded by the komai of Argos (§7) and 
the obai of Sparta (§8)—both from evidence of the later Hellenistic 
period. Whether, or to what extent, this is a representative record, or 
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is due to accidental factors connected with the evidence, is impossible 
‘to say. 

Under Roman rule the piylal of four of the eight organizations 
studied here are known to have been active. Since in all cases except 
Corinth, which had suffered total destruction and then been refounded, 
the Imperial organizations bear at least a superficial resemblance to 
their Classical predecessors, one might be tempted to imagine contin- 
uous survival. But in at least one instance, Megara (§1), this was 
certainly not the case, for there Hadrian is expressly recorded as “the 
founder and lawgiver and supporter” not only of the Hadrianidai but 
of the Dorian phylai as well. At all events, whether survivals or revivals, 
the attested activities of the phylai are in all but one instance entirely 
confined to the conferral of honors upon some dignitary: see Megara 
(§1), Corinth (§2), Argos (§7), and Sparta (§8). The exception is Sparta, 
where the obai (now also known as “phylai”) take part in an annual 
“all-game” competition, from the records of which we are given a 
glimpse of a highly distinctive corps of internal officials. 





§1 Megara 


The Dorian phylai are attested in the Classical period; alongside 
them, in the Hellenistic, appears a lower level unit, the hekatostys, ot 
Hundred. But the presence of both divisions at a much earlier date is 
strongly suggested by the certain existence of three phylai at the Me- 
garian colony Herakleia-on-Pontos (6 §23) and by the documented or 
probable existence of the hekatostys not only at Herakleia but also at 
Megarian Kalchedon, Byzantion, and Salymbria (6 §24-26). In Im- 
perial times, Hadrian founded a fourth phyle, of which he himself was 
the eponym, the “Adpuavibat. 

Of the two Classical documents, one, a boundary stone of fifth 
century date found at Megara, published in 1898 and now apparently 
lost, bears the inscription “Of Zeus Milichios Panphylos.”’ Although 
no decisive objection can be brought against the view that the second 
epithet refers to the Dorian phyle Pamphyloi, it is at least as likely 
that it means “of all the phylai (or gUAq),” for a similar title, Pam- 
phylaia, is attached to Artemis at Epidauros (§5) at a time when the 
Pamphyloi were with certainty no longer in existence. A different kind 
of ambiguity surrounds the second text, an unpublished list of names 
tentatively dated by its prospective editor, C. Edmonson, to ca. 430. 
Arranged according to the names of the three phylai in the pan-Dorian 
official order, Dymanes, Hylleis, Pamphyloi, the list probably records 
losses from a military engagement (cf. Index II.L.6.2); if so, it might 
be inferred that the phylai played some part in the deployment of the 
Megarian armed forces.* But the picture is complicated by the fact 
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that at times the Megarian strategoi numbered five, later six—which 
hardly encourages the assumption of three regiments based on the 
phylai.’ Possibly, then, the use of the phylai as rubrics, if indeed 
connected with the military organization, represents an earlier, thus 
far unattested deployment.* 

To the mid-third century belongs a document recording an arbitra- 
tion by Megara of a territorial dispute between Epidauros and Corinth, 
IG IV? 1, no. 71.° Following the statement of the decision, the names 
of the Megarian dikastai are listed under the three phylai in the pan- 
Dorian official order (lines 31-85). The names total 151: fifty Hylleis, 
fifty-one Pamphyloi, and fifty Dymanes. There follow in lines 85-96 
thirty-one “‘reppacrrhpes—or boundary commissioners—of the same 
dikastai,” ten Hylleis, eleven Pamphyloi, and ten Dymanes, all but 
one of whom are repeated from the lists of the dikastai* While this 
second list lacks the use of the phylai as headings, the names are 
nonetheless grouped by phylai and the groups are arranged in the same 
pan-Dorian sequence. Concerning the extra dikastes and termaster 
accorded the Pamphyloi, doubtless in order to preclude the possibility 
of a tie vote, we have no way of knowing why the privilege fell to that 
particular phyle, although no special significance in such a matter need 
be suspected. 

From a chapter in Plutarch’s Greek Questions, §17 (295 B), possibly 
derived ultimately from Aristotle's Constitution of the Megarians,’ 
additional inferences might be drawn concerning the components and 
history of the organization. “In ancient times,” Plutarch says, “the 
Megarid was settled xara xapas, with the politai distributed into 
five parts (cig 7év7e ép7). They were called Heraeis, Piracis, Me- 
gareis, Kynosoureis, and Tripodiskioi.” By a scholar in search of a 
Megarian organization, this text might naturally be taken to indicate 
the existence of a formal fivefold territorial partition of the Megarid. 
Cutting across the personal tripartite system of phylai, the territorial 
division could then be invoked as the basis for the documented boards 
of five strategoi (mentioned above), damiourgoi, and polemarchoi— 
magistracies of such importance that it would seem to follow that the 
komai, not the phylai, served as the principal framework for the con- 
duct of Megarian affairs.* 

‘Although this is a natural and constitutionally plausible reconstruc- 
tion, it is nonetheless subject to grave objections. Chronologically, in 
the first place, it is evident that the historical setting envisaged by 
Plutarch is not the (to him) more recent past but a far more remote 
time prior to the synoecism of the Megarid. Scattered settlements kata 
komas typically preceded the creation of many a polis, as is well known. 
‘That Plutarch (or perhaps his source) should have used the term politai 
anachronistically in such a context should neither cause surprise nor 
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raise doubts as to his fundamental meaning. Plainly, he is saying “What 
is now known as the Megarid used to consist of a plurality of com- 
munities.” What connection, then, might so primitive a set of condi- 
tions necessarily have had with the institutions of historical times?” 
Besides, Plutarch’s text apart, what little is known or may be guessed 
concerning the locations of the five komai hardly recommends them 
as workable units for the administration of the Megarid."® Nor is the 
assumption that the komai possessed at any time a constitutional status 
free from objection. While elsewhere the word is sometimes used as a 
technical term to designate units comparable to the “deme” (see Index 
LA.11), there is no reason to believe that the same usage obtained at 
Megara. To be sure, its single occurrence in the epigraphic corpus, IG 
VIE 1, line 18 (time of Demetrios Poliorketes), reveals that the plural 
képat designated, in explicit contrast with the polis, the towns of the 
dependent countryside. Among these was, as the specific content of 
the text implies, Aigosthena. But because the town does not appear 
in Plutarch’s list, it is all the more difficult to regard the fivefold 
division by komai as historical. Nor does the inscription—or any other 
ancient reference to the Megarian komai—give the slightest hint that 
these were units of governmental administration."' The possibility must 
be left open that the agreement between Plutarch’s five komai and the 
fivefold magistracies is entirely coincidental. 

There remains a final candidate for public division, and that is the 
hekatostys, attested by a record of a loan from Epidauros, IG IV? 1, 
no. 42, dated ca. 221/0. At the end of the text stand the names of a 
number of witnesses, of which one is the Megarian Dionysios, son of 
Pasion, éxarooric Kuvocovpi{c] (lines 18-20). At once the proper 
name puts one in mind of Plutarch’s Kuvocroupeis, but the identi- 
fication of the komai as hekatostyes would seem incompatible with 
both possible notional meanings of the term, viz. “Hundred” or “One- 
Hundredth.” On the assumption of five komai, five hundred is ob- 
viously far too low a number for Megara’s citizen population (or even 
for males of military age, to cite the one other possibility); and, equally 
obviously, Hundredths could at no time have been so few as five.” 
But “Dog's Tail” is popular as a toponym, especially in the Pelo- 
ponnese,”? and so independent origins for kome and hekatostys can be 
considered an entirely satisfactory possibility. At all events, the iden- 
tification of a citizen by hekarostys may be taken as indicating the 
unit's official constitutional status."* 

Following a hiatus of several centuries the three Megarian phylai, 
now augmented by a fourth, the Hadrianidai, resurface as the dedi- 
cators of a number of honorary statues. Five of these belong to a single 
series honoring the Emperor Hadrian and Sabina, JG VII, 70-74, all 
dated to the year A.D. 136/7 by their citations of the proconsul Julius 
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Candidus."* In three of the five texts, the Emperor is honored by the 
Dymanes (no. 70), the Hadrianidai (no. 72), and by a phyle whose 
name is lost (no, 71); in the two others, Sabina, by the Pamphyloi (no. 
73) and Hadrianidai (no. 74). Presumably the complete series com- 
prised eight statues all together, each of the four phylai dedicating a 
statue of Emperor and wife. The sixth surviving base, JG VII, 101, 
records the dedication of a statue of Tyrannion son of Nision by the 
Hadrianidai, not, however, at the instigation of a magistrate but “out 
of its own funds.” This is welcome evidence of the financial indepen- 
dence of the Greek organizations under the Empire. 

Of interest, too, is the reference to Hadrian as tov éavrav kriornv 
kai vopovérny Kai tpopéa (nos. 70-72) not only in the dedication 
of the Hadrianidai but in those of two other phylai as well. It is to be 
expected of course that in some sense, even if only a change of name 
were involved, the Emperor would be “the founder,” perhaps even the 
“lawgiver” and “benefactor,” of the phyle that bears his name. But 
that the other phylai should repeat the claim provides conclusive 
evidence that in at least one major Greek state the public organization 
had in late Hellenistic or early Imperial times passed entirely out of 
existence. When precisely the refoundation occurred and under what 
circumstances is not known with certainty, but the most likely occasion 
would be the first tour of Greece, A.D. 124-126, when, probably in 
124, Hadrian visited Megara and inaugurated the rebuilding of the 
Temple of Apollo. The reputed “savior and supporter of his own 
Greece,” Hadrian might naturally have extended his revival of Greek 
institutions to the antique organizations.” 











§2 Corinth 


Despite the absence of any direct testimony for the Dymanes, Hylleis, 
and Pamphyloi, their early presence is virtually guaranteed by the near 
certain existence of a tripartite division at Syracuse (4 §20) and by the 
unambiguous documentation of the Hylleis at Kerkyra (4 §5), both 
early Corinthian foundations. Whether or not, however, as some schol- 
ars have suggested, a fourth phyle was added, as at Sikyon (§3), 
Epidauros (two new phylai: §5), Troizen (§6), and Argos (§7), in order 
to accommodate the non-Dorian population, cannot be determined.’ 

‘What evidence we do have pertains to an innovating arrangement, 
presumably the successor to the Dorian phylai. The key testimony is 
provided by a notice in the Souda, s.v. mévra. Oxrd: “All Things in 
Eights”—evidently a proverbial expression attached to Corinth—some 
explained as arising from the fact that “Aletes, when synoecizing the 
Corinthians in accordance with an oracle, made the politai into eight 
phylai and the polis into eight parts.” Although ambiguous in more 
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than one respect, the statement is best interpreted as indicating a single 
principal division of eight territorial phylai. Of the eight, one is pre- 
served in a second lexicographical entry, Hesychios, s.v. Kuvégaaou, 
where this strange compound name, evidently meaning something like 
“Wearers of Dogskin Helmets,” is glossed as “Corinthians, a phyle.”* 
So much appears assured. But the extent to which progress can be 
made in identifying other phylai and in determining the existence and 
nature of lower level divisions depends upon the approach we adopt 
to the remaining, far less explicit documentation. 

(OF these additional texts, four are of undisputed Corinthian origin 
and, because of their general formal similarity, can be treated as a 
group. Of the four, the most extensive is a list of names, broken at 
top, bottom, and right, and dated by its letter-forms to the latter half 
of the fourth century: Corinth VIII 1, no. 11. Identified with high 
probability as a list of casualties by S. Dow, the text falls into a number 
of separate registers, each headed by a rubric consisting of two letters, 
a dash, and a single third letter. The preserved rubrics are: EJ-II, AE- 
E, AE-II, and KY-F (lines 6, 15, 20, 26). Comparable in disposition, 
next, are the first lines of three markers found in the vicinity of the 
eastern city circuit wall and dated, again on the basis of lettering, to 
the mid-fifth century. The complete texts, as edited by R. S. Stroud, 
CSCA 1 (1968) 233-242, follow: 





SEG 25.331a SEG 25.331b SEG 25.332 
AEIL =I 2YF 
FEN tEN ayo 


If we may, for present purposes, disregard the numerals €v and 80, 
it is clear, as Stroud saw, that, despite the (to the ancient reader, 
insignificant) absence of the dash after the second letter, the markers 
are of a piece with the organization reflected in the list of names. 
What, then, is the nature of that organization? 

According to the view maintained by the editors of these documents 
(as well as by others), the symbols designate, in whole or part, the 
arrangements attested by the Souda. The specific link is provided by 
the two-letter element KY (list, line 26), referred by F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen to the phyle Kuvépahor preserved in Hesychios (above), 
Thus the three different initial two letter combinations contributed by 
the list, viz. 21, AE, and KY, plus, from marker SEG 25.332, SY, 
would bring to four the known number of the eight phylai. For the 
third letter, too, reference of some kind to the public organization 
would naturally be expected, but on this point scholarly opinion has 
differed. Special attention, however, should be accorded Stroud’ spec- 
ulation, based upon the fact that the third letters thus far attested total 
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three, namely E, F, and Il, that the territory of Corinth had been 
partitioned into three geographical regions—possibly comprising the 
polis, land north, and land south of the Isthmos. Analogously to the 
Kleisthenic organization of Attika, each phyle will have comprised 
three geographically distinct “trittyes” (or the like). With reference to 
the Souda, again, each “trittys” might be associated with one of the 
“parts” on the understanding that the notice refers to those eight (of 
a total of twenty-four) “parts” that comprised the polis region, Thus 
KY-F would for example designate phyle Kynophaloi, “trittys” (ie. 
“part”) F? 

Speculations such as these are plausible, and it must be admitted 
that no serious objection, on internal grounds alone, could be made. 
However, other evidence exists that is, I have argued, decisive against 
the assignment of the documents to the arrangements attested in the 
Souda and by Hesychios. I refer to an honorary decree of the late 
fourth or early third century found on Delos but, despite the survival 
of the text in toro, of unstated authorship. As I have shown at length, 
the decree is almost without question of Corinthian origin Following 
a preamble, a general characterization of the two honorands’ services 
to the state (both are Athenians), and a catalogue of the timia conferred 
upon them, the text concludes with instructions to allot the honorands 
into the public organization and, immediately thereafter, a statement 
of the results of that allotment: 


20 +. Ta Be 
Bovhdv Biaxdapaerat ec 
‘pte yBoov Kai tpaxda 
kai pvadv Kai pérpav- Avekha- 
podnv’ jysoybdov w AL w F 
25 [alpxaias vw pvdds vy "Aopéov’ 
[plézpac wv Opaxxrdbas. 


According to my own detailed analysis, which need not be reproduced 
here, these lines should be interpreted: “And let the Boule allot them 
into hemiogdodn and triakas and phyle and phratry. They were allotted: 
hemiogdoin AZ, triakas F; ‘old’ phyle Aoreis, ‘old’ phratry 
(Homakchiadai."* 

The implications of this text, once its identification as Corinthian 
is accepted, are plainly at odds with the reconstructions reviewed above. 
‘The symbols AZ and F, far from designating (as expected) the phyle 
and some subdivision (such as, on Stroud’s reconstruction, the “trit- 
tys”), instead denote the previously unknown units hemiogdodn and 
triakas. The name of the phyle, on the contrary, is not in the decree 
represented by an abbreviation but spelled out in full. We have, then, 
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wholly sufficient grounds for proposing a new reading of the list and 
markers whereby the two-letter elements, corresponding to AZ of the 
decree, all denote hemiogdoa; and the single, third letters, correspond- 
ing to the digamma of the decree, all denote triakades. At the same 
time, the content of the Souda’s notice remains in its essentials un- 
challenged; indeed, the phyle Aoreis may with assurance be regarded 
as a component of the principal eightfold division. But the rapproche- 
‘ment between Hesychios’ phyle Kynophaloi and the abbreviation from 
the list, KY, never before questioned, must now be jettisoned as merely 
coincidental. It is not to the phylai, but to their subdivisions (or, if 
not subdivisions, lower-level components of the population) that our 
epigraphic testimony refers.* 

So much would appear to follow necessarily from the attribution of 
the decree to Corinth, but further detail regarding the number, dis- 
position, and interrelationships of the several units can be won only 
through intensive analysis. My own study has resulted in what I believe 
to be a satisfactory reconstruction. At the head of the organization 
stood, again, the eight phylai, each falling into two divisions, the 
hemiogdoa, or Half-Eighths. Like the phylai of which they were com- 
ponents, the sixteen hemiogdoa were probably territorial divisions of 
the Corinthia. The inference is given some additional support by the 
possible completion of four of the five known abbreviations as AS(ai), 
LE(chaion), SI(dous), and SY(kousia)—all communities or places 
known to have been dependent on Corinth. By contrast, the rriakades, 
or Thirties, although, as the documents would appear to imply, sub- 
divisions of the hemiogdoa, were in all likelihood personal in organi- 
zation. Each probably represented a notional body of thirty members, 
without reference, so far as is known, to place of domicile. Unfortu- 
nately, the three attested single-letter symbols by which the triakades 
of a given hemiogdodn were designated resist attempts at explanation. 
Even so, the inference that the Thirty constituted the basic unit of the 
structure can hardly be questioned. 

This leaves the phatra, or phratry, which might, on the strength of 
its occurrence amidst the phylai, hemiogdoa, and triakades, be regarded 
as a public unit as well. But in the absence of positive testimony in 
favor of such an assumption, it is better to leave open the possibility, 
suggested by the practice of other states, that while membership in 
the phatra had come to be a necessary condition of citizenship, the 
association itself remained within the private sphere? 

Even with the relegation of the phatra to the status of private 
association, three public units remain; and it would be helpful if we 
could discover distinctions in function that might help make compre- 
hensible the simultaneous operation of so elaborate a structure. Luck- 
ily, hints in this direction are provided by our few documents and a 
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literary source. On the one hand, because it is generally agreed that 
the list and the markers served a military purpose, it should follow 
that the hemiogdoa and triakades, which alone appear on these mon- 
‘uments, are essentially military in nature. Concerning the phylai, on 
the other, we have from Nikolaos of Damaskos, FGrH 90 F 60, the 
statement that immediately following the fall of the Kypselid tyranny 
the Demos established a new Boule based on a unit called the oktas. 
Presumably, the “Eight” was connected in some way with the eight- 
fold principal division, These data are consistent with the supposition 
that the hemiogdoa and triakades complemented the bouleutic (and 
other unattested civilian?) functions of the phylai. Such a division of 
function is also made attractive by the use of the adjective [alpxaiag 
in the decree to distinguish the “old” phyle and phratry from the more 
recent innovations, the hemiogdodn and triakas. The creation of the 
numerically designated units, that is to say, might have come about 
at a time when the existing organization of phylai alone no longer 
sufficed to meet the multifarious demands of public administration." 

‘We must now confront the larger question of the historical circum- 
stances of the creation of the innovating organization as a whole. 
Briefly, the problem amounts to a choice among three possible can- 
didates, viz. the Bakchiad aristocracy, the Kypselid tyranny, and the 
constitutional oligarchy that succeeded the tyranny. Of the three, the 
relevant evidence, direct and circumstantial, overwhelmingly favors 
the tyrants as the authors of a reform replacing the (again, not directly 
attested) Dorian tripartite division with the eight phylai. Coming to 
power at the head of a constituency that was at least in part non- 
Dorian, Kypselos—or, later, his sons—might well be expected to 
empower that constituency by the creation of new phylai. Both 
Aoreis—probably to be connected with an early, pre-Dorian king, 
Aoris, at nearby Phleious—and Kynophaloi, a self-consciously non- 
aristocratic title, would have suited such a program. At the same time, 
the interest ascribed to the tyrants in the out-lying countryside could 
have provoked the adoption of territorialism in place of the presumably 
personal disposition of the Dorian phylai. Conferring separate status 
upon the regions situated outside the asty, such units would have 
afforded, besides administrative utility, proportional political repre- 
sentation in all statewide applications of the organization. 

scription of the reform to the tyranny would, furthermore, have 
the advantage of jibing with the character and setting of arrangements 
at two Corinthian colonies, Kerkyra and Apollonia. At Kerkyra (4 
§5) there occurred at some time before ca. 500 a reform whereby the 
Dorian tripartite division was replaced by new phylai (?) and a series 
of subdivisions designated by ordinal numerical adjectives. Among the 
phylai (7) were Awores and Makchidai. The likelihood of a connection 
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with the Corinthian Aoreis and (phratry) (H)omakchiadai, along with 
the favorable chronology, prompts ascription of the Kerkyraian reform 
to the Kypselid domination of the island under Nikolaos and Psam- 
metikos. At Apollonia (4 §4), too, we find a unit named Machiadai 
and, although no numerically designated subdivisions are known, a 
use of abbreviations comparable to those of the Corinthian documents 
under review. Apollonia is known to have been colonized by still 
another Kypselid, Periander, and nothing stands in the way of tracing 
these arrangements to the time of the original settlement. 

Whether or not, finally, the reform at Corinth brought with it the 
institution of the hemiogdoa and triakades is a question to which no 
sure answer is possible on present evidence. We know, again, that their 
creation postdated that of the (presumably, eight) phylai, and a fer- 
minus ante quem—a weak one, as concerns the Kypselid tyranny— 
of ca. 450 is given by the markers, leaving a full century (at least) for 
subsequent developments. We must be content with the likelihood that 
the reform was of an essentially military purpose and probably designed 
to make good deficiencies occasioned by reliance on the phylai as the 
sole public divisions.” 

With the refoundation of Corinth as a Roman colony in 44, a new 
organization was instituted consisting, so far as we are informed, of 
an unknown number of fribus. To date, a total of eleven sribus are 
documented by Latin inscriptions from the site. (Primary references 
are to A. B. West, Corinth VIII 2 [Princeton 1931], and to J. H. Kent, 
Corinth VIII 3 [Princeton 1966].)" 


Agrippia VIII 2, no. 110 (soon after A.D. 312); VIII 3, no. 
154 (reign of Tiberius) 

Atia VIII 2, no. 86 

Aurelia 


AYreliae VIII 2, no. 90 
AVRELIAE VIII 2, no. 97 





Calpurnia VIII 2, no. 68 (A.D. 54 or 55) 

Claudia J. R. Wiseman, Hesperia 41 (1972) 37, note 90 
dOMITIA VIII 3, no. 249 

Hos VII 3, no. 349 (= VIII 2, no. 109) 

Livia VIII 3, no. 258 

MANEIA VIII 2, no. 56 (ca. A.D. 135) 

VAT(inia) VIII 3, no. 222 


Vinicia VIII 2, no. 16 
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A final rribus, represented in Greek as pvAjjc Ai(—), has been found 
in a text of uncertain purpose of the third century A.D.: see J. R. 
Wiseman, Corinth and Rome I: 228 B.C.-A.D. 267, ANRW VII 1 
(Berlin 1979) 497, note 221 [498]. Wiseman posits a tribus AE(Iia) 
added—or renamed—during the time of Hadrian." 

Nearly all the Latin names can, as editors note, be referred to 
relatives or associates of either the founder of the colony, Julius Caesar, 
or Augustus. The latter examples possibly result from the renaming 
of some of the tribus following the battle of Actium."* 

Regarding functions, the content of all the Latin texts is, where 
sufficiently preserved for a determination, honorific, with the tribules 
tribus (or simply the tribus) honoring, or having honored on its behalf, 
some individual. In one instance, Vinicia honors M. Agrippa, who is 
called patronus. What, then, of Agrippa’s relation to the tribus Agrip- 
pia? Dean may have been correct in suggesting that Agrippa was patron 
of the entire colony—hence of all its cribus; in that case, our inscription 
may be but one of a series erected by each of the tribes at the order 
of the local Senate."’ For a parallel within the region, see Megara (§1), 
where not only Hadrianidai but (at least) two other phylai as well 
honor Hadrian, “their own founder. . . .” The Corinthian evidence itself 
preserves one assured instance of the same individual's receiving iden- 
tical accolades from two or more tribus: Corinth VIII 2, nos. 86 and 
90. Such multiple awards are typical of Greck organizations under the 
Empire. 

‘As for internal organization, the only detail that can be culled from 
the texts is the existence of a curio, possibly, as West suggested, placed 
in the charge of the sacra of his tribus: Corinth VIII 2, no. 56. 

For other Roman coloniae with phylai or tribus, see Lystra and 
Tkonion in Lykaonia (8 §35-36). For a municipium, see Lilybaion (4 


$17). 








§3 Sikyon 

‘Ancient testimony regarding the Sikyonian public organization is 
for all practical purposes confined to a famous passage in Herodotos 
concerning the reforms of the tyrant Kleisthenes. Three such reforms 
are cited, each, in the author's estimation, occasioned by the tyrant’s 
hatred for Argos. First, Kleisthenes halted public performances of the 
Homeric poems because they continually glorified Argos and Argives. 
Secondly, he banned the cult of Adrastos because he was an Argive 
and replaced it with that of Melanippos—the murderer of Adrastos’ 
brother and son-in-law. And thirdly, “concerning the phylai of the 
Dorians, in order that they not be the same for the Sikyonians and 
the Argives, he changed their names. Here most of all he ridiculed 
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the Sikyonians, For, changing their eponyms to ‘swine’ and ‘ass’ (and 
‘pig’) he tacked on these [i.e. the old] endings, except for his own 
phyle, to which he affixed a name derived from his own arche. These 
were called the Archelaoi, the others Hyatai, Oneatai, and Choireatai. 
These names of the phylai the Sikyonians observed both during Kleis- 
thenes’ rule and, after his death, for another sixty years. But afterwards 
they changed them to Hylleis and Pamphyloi and Dymanatai, and to 
these they added a fourth called Aigialeis, whose eponym they made 
Aigialeus son of Adrastos” (5.67-68). 

Of the number of questions to which the passage gives rise not the 
least is that of the very historicity of the alleged renaming of the phylai. 
Some have flatly denied that so outlandish a scheme could ever have 
been carried through. Others, though granting the possibility that the 
reform occurred, refuse to believe that such contemptuous nomencla- 
ture could have remained in use, as Herodotos claims, for sixty years 
after the death of Kleisthenes. Perhaps, then, the argument continues, 
Herodotos has somehow misunderstood the actual nature of the re- 
form. Macan, followed by Szanto, suggested that the names in fact 
represent localities, specifically “localizations of the Dorian phyla.” 
Alternatively, as others have suggested, the names do indeed pertain 
to animals, but not with a view, as Herodotos has mistakenly inferred, 
to derision or ridicule; instead the eponyms might be compared to the 
“totems” of certain aboriginal primitive societies Or again, to cite a 
compromise solution, the official names were in fact, pace Herodotos, 

tained, while the “terms of contempt” retailed in our account are 
icknames” arising “from some bitter jest of the tyrant.”” Undoubt- 
edly still other explanations could be—or have been—thought of But 
are they necessary? To be sure, no parallel is to be found—either for 
the specific names themselves or for the character of the reform as 
Herodotos describes it. Even so, the absence of such a parallel in what 
is in any event a very fragmentary record hardly constitutes adequate 
grounds for wholesale rejection of the account. The record for Greek 
public organization abounds in unique phenomena of all kinds. Rather 
than to devise our own hypotheses of perhaps even greater improba- 
bility, it seems wiser simply to accept Herodotos’ factual account at 
face value and frankly admit that we do not have sufficient grounds 
for making either a positive or negative judgment on its historicity. 

Internal consistency is, however, another matter, and on this head 
serious doubts arise concerning the motives given for the reform. The 
case for Kleisthenes’ anti-Argive bias could not have been stated more 
emphatically, yet it is difficult to see how, on Herodotos’ own ac- 
counting, such bias could have exhausted the intent of the tyrant. The 
author himself tells us that “the people of Sikyon had always regarded 
Adrastos with the highest reverence;" and that the renaming of the 
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phylai had resulted in the humiliation of the Sikyonians. Surely it is 
reasonable to assume that the effects of the changes upon the home 
population played a part in Kleisthenes’ thinking. Since, further, only 
the phylai of the Dorians received objectionable eponyms, it follows 
that it was they, and no others, who were the actual victims of the 
humiliation. True, Argive Dorians might also have been (remotely) 
slighted, but certainly the achievement of such an effect could have 
represented only an ancillary objective. Why or how Herodotos might 
have failed to see this we do not know, but the facts of his account 
point to anti-Dorian, not anti-Argive, animus, at least as concerns the 
phylai.* The interpretation would of course be helped by any inde- 
pendent testimony for non-Dorian origins or orientation on the part 
of the Orthagorid dynasty, but none of a substantial nature to my 
knowledge exists.* Nonetheless, given the state of the evidence, this 
hardly constitutes an objection, certainly not a decisive one. 

If the reform of the phylai was, as it appears, motivated by anti- 
Dorian sentiment, it might well be that the changing of the names 
masks some more substantial alteration in the nature of the public 
apparatus. Mention has already been made of the theory that the phylai 
underwent a change from personal to territorial disposition. But there 
is no good evidence for such a view, and, besides, the supposition of 
so drastic a reform would be hard to reconcile with Herodotos’ state- 
ment, presumably accurate, that at a later time the traditional titles 
were reestablished. In fact the one change of substance indicated by 
the text is the creation of Kleisthenes’ own phyle, Archelaoi or “Rulers 
of the People.” To be sure Herodotos does not say in so many words 
that a fourth phyle had not previously existed, but it is difficult to 
imagine what would have been, before the tyranny, the constituency 
of such an extra-Dorian phyle. Elsewhere it is precisely the tyrants 
who first bring non-Dorian elements to power and affect their enfran- 
chisement. At Sikyon the adoption of the tendentious title “Archelaoi” 
might have coincided with the triumph of such a faction; surely they 
were not called by this name prior to Kleisthenes’ ascendancy. Sig- 
nificant, too, is the fact that later, when the tyranny fell out of power, 
the fourth phyle was given a new name, which, on Herodotos' evidence, 
the tyranny would have found most unwelcome. Again, since Adrastos 
is involved, the renaming may have been carried out with a view to 
reconciliation with Argos, as Griffin has suggested.” But for the parties 
primarily concerned, the Sikyonians, the change meant that the tyrants’ 
non-Dorian constituency now ceased to be officially designated “Rulers 
of the People.” Hereby, perhaps, the Sikyonians did their most to undo 
the Orthagorids’ principal constitutional innovation. 

‘Thus far the interpretation has proceeded on the basis of the text 
of Herodotos generally accepted by previous commentators. Bicknell, 
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however, has called that text into question on a point of pivotal sig- 
nificance. Namely, instead of adopting the usual supplement (kai 
xoépov) in order to square the list of eponyms with that of the four 
new names of the phylai, which follows, he prefers to seclude from 
the names the words Erepot 6€ Xoupedrat. As a consequence, not 
four, but three, phylai, the Dorian triad, are initially at issue; and of 
these one—which one is uncertain—will have been the phyle of Kleis- 
thenes renamed Archelaoi. If accepted, Bicknell’s text would require 
the jettisoning of all traditional interpretations.* 

According to a late lexicographical source of unknown reliability, 
I. Bekker, Lex. Seg. II 790. 30-31, “the Sikyonians, arranging and 
counting themselves kata phylas, established a sanctuary of Zeus Stoi- 
chadeus.” Coming in explanation of the statement that the word 
‘@roixos meant “number” among the ancients, it is conceivable that 
the notice descends from some more detailed account of the organi- 
zation. 


§4 Phleious 


According to a mythological tradition, Chthonophyle, daughter of 
Sikyon, was the wife of Phiias, son of Dionysos;' another version makes 
her the mother of Phlias or Phlious by Dionysos? K. O. Miller 
concluded that Chthonophyle may reflect the existence at Phleious of 
1 phyle of indigenous people complementing the (assumed) three phylai 
of Dorians.’ With far greater likelihood, however, the second element 
of the compound name is non-technical—as appears to be true of many 
other such names terminating in -pvAn ot ~pvAoc—with the whole 
meaning simply “she of the race (i.e. gUAov) of the earth.” 

No less dubious is a claim based upon Xenophon’s account of an 
assault upon Phleious by a force of exiles and their allies in 369. “When 
they had climbed up and had found the posts of the guards undefended, 
they pursued the day-guards, who numbered ten (for from each 
meumds, was always left behind one day-guard) ..." (Hell. 7.2.6). E. 
Meyer argued that the pempades, or Fifths, represented a fivefold 
division of the Phleiasian citizenry corresponding to phylai; since, 
however, the number of units implied by Xenophon fails to agree with 
such a division, there must previously have occurred a reform whereby 
the number had been increased from five to ten.* But it may be objected 
that, first, numerical substantives in ~dc are usually collective, not 
Partitive, in sense;* and that, secondly, nothing in Xenophon's text 
sives the slightest hint that the pempades were anything other than 
military units. Probability rather favors assumption of ten Fives, the 
relation of which to any Phleiasian phylai remains unknown, 
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Finally, the public divisions attested by a decree found on Delos I 
have attributed not, with L. Robert, to Phleious, but to Corinth (§2). 


§5 Epidauros 


From a body of epigraphic evidence ranging in date from ca, 370 
to 146 we learn of a system of four phylai, viz. the Dorian Dymanes 
and Hylleis and the local Epidaurian Azantioi and Hysminatai.' Since 
at least during the period of the documentation it is certain that the 
phylai comprised only these four, some explanation must be found for 
the absence of the third Dorian unit, the Pamphyloi; for its earlier 
existence is guaranteed by the occurrence of all three phylai at Kalymna 
(5 §40) and Kos (5 §41), both traditionally regarded as colonies of 
Epidauros (e.g. Herodotos, 7.99.2-3). The loss of the inherited phyle, 
and the addition of the two others, are, I will suggest, to be dated to 
the tyranny of Prokles. Accordingly, the cult title Pamphylaia borne 
by Artemis in a dedication of the second century, JG IV? 1, no. 503 
(= SGDI 3334), unless a particularly tenacious survival, is better 
understood in the sense “of all the phylai (or gvAa).”? 

Below and evidently subdividing the phylai was a second level of 
organization, of uncertain identification, represented by a group of 
close to forty substantives, all feminine and singular in grammatical 
form and occurring in a wide range of contexts. Below I reproduce 
the list compiled by F. Hiller von Gaertringen, JG IV? 1, pp. 166-167 
(fragmentary names are omitted): 


*Ayptds Aacinis “Pwmrats 
"Ahapats MeAkdav: Lereyel’s 
"AdXuels Mecroyats Seas 
*Avards Madris Erparires 
*Aguhavia Mvordc Tavranic 
Bovvoua Navahids Texeas 
Bpvavriva Navel Tevedic 
Ackeouas Nupgatis Terpets 
Awpipaxis Oicrera Evepdev ‘Youbprds 
*Epidals Oicresa imepdev ‘Youwaia 
‘oapveds Nayaciva paytas 
Kohovaia Teepedis 

Koneis Todras 


Concerning the identification of these units there continues to be fun- 
damental disagreement among commentators, but unnecessarily so. 
Keil, arguing that, since the names are uniformly of feminine gender, 
they must modify some (unexpressed) feminine substantive, found 
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among several possible candidates only phratria to be free of serious 
difficulty.” An identical conclusion was reached by N. Pharaklas in 
his 1972 volume in the Ancient Greek Cities series.* But shortly after 
Keil had written, cursory inspection of the names had already con- 
vinced Szanto that they denoted territorial entities of some kind; and, 
although he did not offer an alternative identification of the unit, on 
the fundamental point he was surely correct.’ About Mecoyais and 
Oicrera Evepdev and brepdev, certainly, there can be no doubt; and 
others, such as Bowvora, Kwaels, Navaduds, Meeptdc, Mohuras, 
and Tetxids, though not necessarily toponymic, at least appear to 
refer to some general or specific geographical feature. Still others, 
notably "Aypuds and "Avatdc, occur in contexts that imply a terri- 
torial disposition.* Among the remainder, while some are recognizably 
mythological (e.g. Zeveds, Tavranic), there is a conspicuous absence 
of patronymic forms. Szanto’s general characterization of the units as 
territorial may be taken as assured. 

Consideration of the relation of these units, so understood, to the 
phylai, however, surprisingly presents an awkward difficulty. On the 
usual model as exemplified by the organization of, say, Dorian Ka- 
Tymna (5 §40), the phylai, as personal groupings, will have cut across, 
that is, have had members in many or all of, the territorial units. But 
an obstruction is presented by the frequent citation in the preambles 
of decrees, following the month and day, of boards of katalogoi; pre- 
sumably, like the Athenian prytaneis (1 §1.22), they succeeded one 
another in a regular, periodic sequence and so might be included in 
the official dating formula. Invariably, the board in question is identified 
by the unit, but on occasion, for no apparent reason, by the phyle as 
well. On the expected model, the formulation ém[? xarahdyov 
Blovaas..., A[v]Judvev Bovvotac might naturally be taken to in- 
dicate that the katalogoi were drawn from the Dymanes who resided 
in Bounoia, implying that the board represented only a fourth part of 
the unit, while at other times the board might be drawn from the 
Hylleis, Azantioi, or Hysminatai of Bounoia.’ But, if so, why do not 
ail the formulas include citation of the phyle? Or, if it is supposed 
that only certain, presumably larger units were subject to apportion- 
ment by phylai, why is the same unit sometimes cited with its phyle, 
at other times not?* Barring outright inconsistency in procedure, the 
one straightforward reply would be that the units subdivided the phylai. 
In this case, the unit by itself would be sufficient to identify the board, 
while the phyle of which it was a constituent might or might not be 
given according to the whim to the secretary. But are we prepared to 
accept the Dymanes and Hylleis as territorial divisions? Parallel trans- 
formations of personal organizations elsewhere show that such a de- 
velopment is within the range of possibility. Against such a conclusion 
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is the entire remaining record of the Dorian phylai (where, that is, 
information on the point is available) and, as well, the likelihood, as 
I shall show, that at the time of the institution of the Azantioi and 
Hysminatai the names of all four phylai were bona fide ethnic denom- 
inations. 

Were a territorial subdivision at issue, we might expect the whole- 
and-part relationship of phyle and unit to be reflected in their known 
affiliations. With one exception, these are confined to a series of hon- 
orary decrees, JG IV? 1, no. 96 (fin. s. IV- init. s. III). They are: 


Avpaves “Yoeig 
Bowvota (51-52) none 

"Alévriote ‘Yopvarar 
Maartds (72) Teepudic? 
Nayaciva (47) "Youwvaia?” 


Cursory inspection reveals no necessary or even significant link. True, 
the attribution of Hysminaia to Hysminatai, though conjectural, is 
hardly questionable. But the alleged localization of the two Dorian 
phylai in the town and of the two others in the countryside must 
remain beyond demonstration." Even if Bounoia, affiliated with Dy- 
manes, has something to do with a Bovvéc, or hill, that hill need not 
have belonged to the asty."* If, on the other hand, the Azantioi were 
really non-Dorian, this phyle might justifiably be regarded as “rural,” 
given the possible associations of Miltias with “red earth” (uédros, 
ruddle) and of Pagasina with a farmer's term for “earth.” We are 
walking on very thin ice, What is urgently needed is a detailed study 
of all the unit names, particularly with a view to uncovering just such 
significant associations with the four phylai. 

Returning to the documents, let us review the less problematic 
evidence for the functions of the organization. Mention has been made 
of the rotation of the presidency of the Council among boards of 
katalogoi representing (again) the territorial units and (in some un- 
certain fashion) the four phylai. Whether this rotation followed a 
regular sequence among the phylai, or even among the units, is not 
ascertainable from our small body of evidence, although it is at least 
clear that the boards’ presidencies served to date decrees, building 
accounts, and other financial documents.“ Among state magistracies, 
the four epistatai, entrusted with the direction of certain of the projects 
of the Epidaurian building program, were selected one from each phyle, 
as shown by their frequent appearance in statements of receipt.” An- 
other officer, in this case with a military function, the phrourarchos, 
might conceivably have been selected according to a cycle of phylai, 
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for an early building account, IG IV* 1, no. 102, is dated by citation 
of that officer, including, uniquely, his affiliation, (‘Yo]/pevérac 
(ines 9-10). Of a different order is the import of a grave stele com- 
memorating the dead in an action “on the Isthmos" in 146, 1G IV 
1, no. 28. Somewhat fewer than half the 156 entries are grouped 
according to the four phylai,"* but, in view of counter-instances else- 
where, it would be rash to conclude that the use of phylai as rubrics 
necessarily mirrors contemporary arrangements in the field.’” Finally, 
a passage in the Hymns of Isyllos, /G IV? 1, no. 128 (= SGDI 3342) 
(ca. 280), envisions the marshalling kata phylas of “the best men of 
the city of Epidauros” (lines 14-15) for a procession to the Asklepicion, 
suggesting that the phylai played a significant role in statewide cultic 
activity. 

The question of the historical circumstances under which this de- 
veloped organization came into existence has never received sustained 
attention, yet there are, I believe, sufficient clues as to justify a tentative 
reconstruction. To be explained is the (presumed) loss of the Pamphyloi 
and the appearance in its place of the innovating Azantioi and Hys- 
minatai. The two developments were in all probability simultancous 
That a tripartite division—which can only have been the Dorian 
phylai—had once been in use is consistent with Plutarch’s report 
(Greek Questions 1: 291 D-E) of an oligarchy of One Hundred Eighty. 
From them, he says, were chosen the bouleutai, known locally as 
artynoi, or “governors.” If, as Halliday proposed, the oligarchy rep- 
resented the phylai uniformly, their number is far more likely to have 
been three than four. Although no date for these arrangements is given 
or implied by Plutarch, so restrictive a franchise suggests an early 
setting, probably, as Halliday argued, prior to the establishment of the 
Epidaurian tyranny."* 

If this admittedly speculative chain of reasoning is accepted, a case 
can be made for crediting the change to the tyranny. Of the two new 
phylai, Azantioi, as has previously been noticed, bears a striking re- 
semblance to the name of an Arkadian ethnos, the Azanes.” Now, 
Prokles, the tyrant, is expressly said by Heraclides Ponticus (fr. 144 
Wehrli) to have married Eristheneia, whose father, Aristokrates, and 
brother, Aristomedes, “together ruled almost all of Arkadia.” Plainly 
a connection of this kind could not have been entirely without a 
political aspect. Possibly non-citizen Arkadians had played a role in 
bringing Prokles to power; if so, their subsequent enfranchisement 
through the creation of an appropriately named phyle would have been 
a suitable reward. Or, alternatively, the name Azantioi might have 
been merely honorific, drawing attention to the tyranny’s intimate 
association with the Arkadian royal house. The latter type of expla- 
nation would seem to apply to Hysminatai, or “Warriors,” a name 
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entirely without “ethnic” connotations of any kind. It might, accord- 
ingly, have designated a mixture of elements from the tyranny’s fol- 
lowing or even, as well, some or all of the now defunct Dorian 
aggregation, the Pamphyloi.” Territorialism, too, might have made its 
first appearance now, if not in the localization of the phylai, then in 
the creation of the units, but this is a possibility that is at present 
untestable. At all events, the Dorian monopoly of government, whether 
or not embodied in the One Hundred Eighty, had now been reduced 
by one-half at the level of the principal public division. 





§6 Troizen 


According to a fragmentary and probably corrupt citation of Kal- 
limachos preserved in Stephanos of Byzantion, s.v. ‘AAukapvacos 
(fr. 703 Pfeiffer), “Anthes migrated (to Halikarnassos) from Troizen, 
taking riv AGpacvay gudqv.” Some have found here evidence that 
in the period of the Great Migrations overseas settlements were in- 
dependently founded by the Dorian phylai.' Against the inference, 
however, is the unanimous testimony of later times that the phylai of 
the colonizing state acted in concert (see Index II.K.2)—not to mention 
the possibility that Stephanos’ notice transmits only part of Kalli- 
machos' original statement? But at least the notice guarantees the 
existence at Troizen of the Dymanes. Additionally, the Hylleis may 
be added from (again) Stephanos, s.v., and possibly from an honorary 
decree of the early third century, JG IV 750+, line 8 (restored in a 
very uncertain context). Another phyle, 2xeAcdbaz, finally, occurs in 
the enrollment clause of a citizenship decree tentatively dated to 369, 
IG WV 748+ (= Michel 176; SIG? 473). Unique in our record, the 
group, on analogy with “fourth” phylai elsewhere in the region, pre- 
sumably contained the non-Dorian citizen population.’ 

For any possible information concerning the lower levels of the 
‘Troizenian organization we are entirely dependent upon a list of con- 
tributors towards the fortification of the city, JG IV 757 (= SGDI 
3364),¢ dated by Fraenkel on the evidence of Polybios to 146. Pursuant 
to a decree of the Achaian League, certain private properties are to 
be made available for the project. The bulk of the text records the 
resulting decrees of a number of bodies of varying description: (i) 
exclusively religious groups (A 10-11; B 8, 14, 27, 39); (i) wazpusrat 
(or “members of patriai”) (B 6, 15-16, 17, 20-21, 25-26, 28, 34-35, 37, 
41); (ii) plural patronymics in -1(a)6ae and -<ts (A 26; B 19, 24, 29- 
30, 32); and (iv) kapat or villages (A 33, 35). Which, if any, of these 
jgroups. possessed a public status? No clear answer, certainly not a 
positive one, seems possible. Some have noted that one of the patro~ 
hymic groups, Amphineis, appears to contain a number of the patriai, 
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A striking parallel can be cited at Kameiros on Rhodes (5 §44), where 
a group called Amphineis, with near certainty to be identified as a 
synnome, comprised a number of units designated patriai’ But even 
on the (I think, doubtful) assumption that some substantial connection 
obtains here,* it is unlikely, as I show, that the Rhodian units enjoyed 
public status—certainly our documents give us no reason to think that 
they did. Never in fact does the patria (nor, for that matter, the patra 
or synnome), despite its occasional appearance in formulas of enroll- 
ment (see Index I.A.16, 26), give evidence of a public function of any 
substance. Of the remaining Troizenian groups, only for the kome 
might a positive case be made on the assumption that the “villages” 
played a role comparable to that at Argos (§7) and elsewhere (see 
Index LA.11). 


§7 Argos 


The public status of three tiers of organization is indicated by a 
clause from a citizenship decree of the third century calling for en- 
rollment “in phyla and phatra and pentekostys....” (see below). A 
fourth, the kome, though not included in the clause, is indubitably of 
like status. While a number of questions of chronology remain unre- 
solved, itis at least certain that in and around the time of the citizenship 
decree all four divisions were in simultaneous operation.’ 

At an early date the Dorian phylai were supplemented by a fourth 
unit, the "Ypvdeor. Commentators refer the name to Hyrnatho, who 
is usually characterized as an indigenous goddess ot heroine artificially 
grafted onto the stemma of the Dorian Temenos? A pre- and/or non- 
Dorian membership for the fourth phyle would make good sense along- 
side parallel developments at Sikyon (§3), Epidauros (§5), and Troizen 
(§6). But any hope of determining with precision the circumstances 
Of its institution is frustrated by our uncertainty as to the time the 
change took place. Two lists of damiourgoi (the chief magistrates before 
the democracy) dated to the second quarter (?) and about the middle 
of the sixth century comprise nine and six names respectively; scholars 
agree in inferring that as late as ca. $50 the fourth phyle had not yet 
been accorded full political status, if indeed it had even come into 
existence by this time.’ Lower than this terminus post quem by a good 
century stands our earliest evidence for the fourfold division, an in- 
scribed base from the Heraion, 1G IV 517 (= Buck 82; Michel 861; 


Schwyzer 96[1]). Bearing the names of four hiaromnamones, each 


identified by phyletikon, the text has been dated by Jeffery, LSAG 164- 


165; 170, no. 32, on epigraphic grounds to ca. 460-450 (7). Still, even 
within these broad limits it is not 


candidate for the author of the refo: 


Possible to fit the most promising 
rm, Pheidon. Portrayed as a cham- 
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pion of the inhabitants of the Argolid outside the Dorian ascendancy, 
Pheidon was credited by Tomlinson with “the first introduction of this 
non-Dorian tribe into the political life of Argos.” Since no calculation 
for Pheidon’s activity brings him down as far as ca. 550, it would have 
to be assumed either that the reform was soon undone (so Tomlinson) 
or, I think, with greater likelihood that it consisted only in the creation, 
but not the full political enfranchisement, of the Hyrnathioi. No such 
qualifications, on the other hand, are needed in the case of Hammond's 
suggestion that the innovation belongs to a democratic program in- 
stituted following the Battle of Sepeia ca. 494, although here too there 
is a total absence of specific evidential support.’ 

Documentation pertaining to a second unit with public status, the 
phatra, indicates reforming activity of a different type somewhat later 
than the above developments. Convincingly associated with some thirty 
or so patronymic formations which occur regularly with Argive per- 
sonal names,’ the phratry has been shown to have replaced the phyle 
as the unit by which a person’s citizen status was validated around 
450.’ While the circumstances of the change are not recorded, the 
simple fact that the phatrai were so more numerous suggests a response 
to a need for greater precision in the official designation of Argive 
citizens. But what of the fact that the phratry, a traditional kinship 
association, has in this unique instance replaced a public unit as the 
standard official affiliation? Obviously such a change could not have 
been carried out unless all citizens were, or now became, phrateres. 
As it happens, so much is indicated by a catalogue of casualties of the 
late fifth or early fourth century. Here, the individual lists, each headed 
by the name of a phyle, are further broken down by phratry.* The 
conclusion that all phyletai are also phrateres is inescapable. But does 
any of this suggest a public role of substance for the phratry, a finding 
that would directly contradict a central contention of the present work? 
Not in the case of the catalogue of casualties, since at the time of its 
publication it is highly probable that the principal division of the 
military in use in the field was provided not by the (four) phylai, but 
by the (five) lochoi (see further, below). Nor does the official status of 
the phratrikon, though elsewhere unexampled, really mark a significant 
departure from the widespread practice of enrolling new citizens in 
the phratries—of which Argos, again, provides an instance. All in all, 
there is no reason to suspect that, in the public sphere, membership 
in a phratry served any purpose beyond the satisfaction of a necessary 
condition of citizenship. 

‘A citizenship decree of the third century (before 251), Schwyzer 90, 
calls upon the generals to enroll the honorand “in phyla and phatra 
and pentekostys, whichever he himself chooses.” Elsewhere unattested 
for Argos, the pentekostys is of uncertain nature and relation to the 
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other Argive public units. Formally, a pentekostys might be either a 
Fiftieth or a Fifty, and both interpretations have been championed, 
without conclusive result.” Regarding the principle of organization, 
the designation of pentekostyes by plural patronymic names at Kos (5 
§41) illustrates the possibility of a personal disposition, but there are 
at present no grounds for associating the Argive pentekostys with any 
of the patronymics just reviewed." No more so, with any of the top- 
‘onyms, which commentators have generally (and correctly) reserved 
for the securely attested term, kome (see below)."' Within the region, 
however, the Spartan pentekostyes are unquestioned military units (§8). 
Since the organization under review is already equipped with phylai, 
their subdivisions, the phatrai, and the territorial units, the komai, it 
would be attractive to suppose a similar arrangement at Argos." Such 
a conclusion would have the further advantage of helping to explain 
the presence of the generals as the authorities charged with the en- 
rollment by our decree. 

The only term recorded for a territorial unit is Képm, used to 
designate Mykenai, a dependency of Argos, in decrees of the Myken- 
aians dated ca. 200 (see below). Since Muxdva occurs among the 
place-names that, alongside the phratrikon, frequently identify Argive 
citizens’ names in official contexts, it is a reasonable inference that the 
term is technical and applicable to them all, Unfortunately, since, with 
the exception of the decrees, attestations are confined to these kometika, 
we are utterly without information regarding any statewide functions 
of the villages. The komai thus identified as public units are:'” 





"Apaxvas Kohovds Tpéovpva 
*ApKaots Aayapia EkAnpic 
"Acrdps[v Bos] Avipetov Zodvpva 
*Agiva Mavonroc Eriyehevov 
*EAatpov Muxéva Zpvpnis 
"Epiveiov Naf] "Yoéa avo 
Zapag Nawovic odvyds 
Kanovple Tada 

pais Napapac of Je 
Kieavai Totpavic [Pol] 
Kotha _ TloAcpeia [Jvc 
Koovpic Noviéaov EP.IAIO. 


The relation of the kome to the phatra may be deduced from the 
patterns of their occurrences in the identification formulas, Members 
of the same phatra sometimes belong to different komai, thereby elim- 
inating the possibility that the former were contained by the latter." 
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Regarding the converse, there is as yet no evidence that members of 
a given kome bore different phratrika.'* What is the likelihood that all 
the citizens of a village belonged to the same phratry? The way to the 
probable answer is shown by the several instances of homonymous 
kome and phatra: Kepxds and Kepxadec, Zevpnis and Spupnisat, 
Podvyas and Podvyadar, etc.'* Presumably some substantive con- 
nection obtained between village and association, Thus, it may well 
be that, where one or the other of these homonymous units is found 
as the only affiliation in an identification formula, this is a shorthand 
expression for, e.g. phatra Kerkades, kome Kerkas.” But the several 
documented instances of an individual of a given phatra being affiliated 
with other than the homonymous kome, and vice versa, rather point 
to dispersion away from an original base." Since the phatra is docu- 
mented as a constitutional entity long before the kome," it is attractive 
to imagine a state of affairs comparable to that obtaining in Athens 
at the time of Kleisthenes’ reforms (1 §1.21). That is, within the period 
when the members of, say, Pholygadai, had already become widely 
dispersed, the state created, at their original center, a kome Pholygas, 
whose members will have only partially coincided with those of the 
phatra. Were our fund of evidence to increase, accordingly, we should 
well expect to find komerai affiliated with different phatrai. 

We are left, then, with the disposition of the four phylai to consider. 
From an account ascribed to Sokrates of Argos, FGrH 310 F 6, of 
the seizure by a Spartan army of “the Pamphyliakon” it has been 
inferred that the city was partitioned into “quarters” corresponding 
to the four phylai.” But with equal probability the Pamphyliakon 
might have been a sanctuary or building or space not connected with 
the places of residences of the Pamphyloi—not to mention the pos- 
sibility that the word relates not to that phyle, but rather to something 
held in common by “all the phylai.”** At all events, since we now 
know that the phylai were subdivided by the phratries, which are 
bound to have been personal associations, the matter has been put 
beyond doubt. 

With no fewer than four different units in the public sphere, it comes 
as a disappointment that only for the phyle have we substantive in- 
formation concerning functions, although it is at least clear that this 
tunit’s range of operation was not narrowly limited. Regarding military 
arrangements, the famous Tanagra stele, JG I? 931-932 (= SGDI 3266; 
Jeffery, LSAG 164; 169, no. 30; Meiggs-Lewis 36), records the Argive 
dead from the battle of 458/7. Of the rubrics, one, HvAA«és, is pre- 
served at the head of the left-hand column (line 3). At a somewhat 
later date, viz. ca. 415 to ca. 385, another such list, already mentioned, 
follows a similar format except for the use of the phatrai to subdivide 
the register of each phyle. Such documents are usually taken as a 
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reflection of the actual deployment of the army in the field, but at 
least in the case of the latter text this is unlikely to have been true 
since, according to Thucydides’ report (5.59.5, 72.4), at Mantinea in 
418 five Argive /ochoi took the field under the command of five strategoi. 
Because, in order to reconcile the contrary indications of the evidence, 
not one but two reforms would have to be posited, I am inclined to 
assume that at Argos, as at Megara (§1), the disposition of the hoplite 
regiments and the format of their lists of fallen did not coincide.” 
Whether or not the same applies to the cavalry is uncertain. In a 
dedication of the fourth or third century by the Argive ilarchai, 1G 
IV 487 (= SGDI 3282; Michel 1065) and 488 (= SGDI 3319), each 
is affiliated with one of the four phylai. Possibly, as Wérrle emphasizes, 
the cavalry, always distinguished by an unusual conservatism, had not 
kept pace with developments occurring in other departments of the 
military organization.” 

When the phylai finally do with certainty play a military role, it is 
under unusual, extemporancous circumstances. On the eve of an im- 
pending assault on the city, probably in connection with the party 
strife erupting soon after Leuktra in 370," Aeneas Tacticus reports, 
11.810, that the Demos devised a plan to have “all Argives assemble 
in arms, each in his own phyle:” the purpose was to ensure that “the 
rich not be able, by congregating in the same place, to join in the 
assault with the foreigners, but rather, since they would be scattered 
among the phylai, be few among many phyletai.” Plainly these ar- 
rangements have nothing to do with the organization of the army; 
indeed, Aeneas’ discussion leaves the impression that they were ex- 
ceptional even for the manning of the city fortifications. For a similar 
‘case, see Herakleia-on-Pontos (6 §23). 

Even less straightforward are what clues we have concerning con- 
stitutional usages. Rotation of the presidency of the Haliaia (apyreve 
6 deiva) among the phylai is conceivably reflected in the use of the 
phyletikon to designate this officer in decrees of the fifth century: BCH 
77 (1953) 395-397, no. 3 (= LSAG 162; 169, no. 22 [ca. 4752]) and 
Meiggs-Lewis 42 (= Schwyzer 83; SIG 56; Guarducci, IC I, Cnosus 
no. 4; Tylisus no. 1; Buck 85; LSAG 165; 170, no. 39: ca. 460-4502), 
lines 43-44. Later, however, beginning with the rider attached to the 
last-mentioned decree, lines 44-48, we find the president and secretary 
of the Boule and movers of decrees alternatively identified by phatra, 
‘ome, or both together.” That some system of representation or ro- 
tation lurks behind this inconsistent usage seems unlikely. Nor, quite 
apart from their officers, is there reason to suspect that the Haliaia 
and the Boule were themselves constituted according to public unit. 
The numbers involved, however, do favor an association of another 
Argive deliberative body, the Eighty, with the four phylai2* Numerical 
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congruence is also the basis, as noted, for the assumption of a con- 
nection between the lists of nine and six damiourgoi and the three 
Dorian phylai prior to the enfranchisement of the Hyrnathioi. 

In the religious sphere, an isolated reference to roi “YA(A)fi¢ occurs 
in uncertain context in a Jex sacra of the second quarter of the sixth 
century (?), 1G IV 506 (= LSAG 158; 168, no. 9; qv. for the date). 
But the boards of hiaromnamones are certain to have represented the 
four phylai, at first directly (IG IV 517; see above), later indirectly 
through their constituent phatrai (e.g. IG IV 530)” 

Turning to internal organization, our only documentary evidence of 

relevant date concerns the komai, in particular Mykenai around the 
beginning of the second century. Two decrees confer honors on ben- 
efactors: IG IV 497 and C, A. Boethius, ABSA 25 (1921-23) 408-428; 
a third sets up regulations for the use of an endowment: JG IV 498. 
Terming itself the xéa (498; ABSA) or the kapérar (497; 498), the 
association publishes its decrees in the name of the aAvaia reAcia of 
the Mykenaians (497; ABSA). The preambles of all three texts cite the 
president (&pijreve) of the Sapyzopyot, presumably an executive board 
of the organization. Both assembly and board, as well as the formulaic 
language, bear the distinctive stamp of the state government. Subor- 
dinate officials are the [ra]uéag and ypogedc (498). 
The honors conferred on benefactors include, besides their recog- 
nition as euergetai (497; ABSA), proedria at the Dionysia (jbid.). Ac- 
cording to one of the decrees, “the partnership in the éyaves that 
the kome stages” (partly restored) is to be renewed with the Lake- 
daimonians, with the &ywvodérng (of the Dionysia, restored) and 
the damiorgoi sharing the responsibility for superintendence (ABSA), 
Funding originates in one instance in the interest earned from an 
endowment (498). Management of this endowment involved in some 
uncertain manner an oath (line 6) and, in the event of malversation, 
judicial proceedings (lines 7-8). Besides the theater implied by the 
grant of proedria, properties of the kome mentioned are confined to 
the stele and, if the restoration is correct, to a tapév (ABSA). 

The decision to renew the kotv@via with the Lakedaimonians af- 
fords a very rare example of a public unit’s independently maintaining 
relations with a foreign power. For the other instances, see Naxos (5 
§21) and Kos (5 §41). 

‘All the foregoing discussion pertains to arrangements of the Archaic, 
Classical, and Hellenistic periods. After ca. 200 the sources fall silent 
until early in the Imperial age when the ancient phylai surface again 
‘as the authors of a number of honorary inscriptions: JG IV 596 (= 
SGDI 3294), 597, 598 (= SGDI 3292), 599, 600 (= SGDI 3295), 601 
(= SGDI 3296), and 602. While in each text the phylai act individually, 
two texts record similar accolades for the same honorand in the names 
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of both the Pamphylai (599) and the Hyrnathioi (600). Since this 
honorand is expressly termed “benefactor of the city” (600), it is 
probable that, as elsewhere, all the phylai have acted in concert. In 
the majority of cases, in fact, the honorand has conferred his benefits 
on the entire community (596, 597, 600, 602), although once the phyle 
cites “the benefactions to itself” (598). Patronage of a single phyle 
may also be the point of the phrase rév UStov zpoorarny attached 
to a public benefactor by the Hyrnathioi (602; cf. 603). 


§8 Sparta 


According to Plutarch, Lykourgos 6, a Spartan rhetra, identified by 
the author as an oracle obtained from Delphi, prescribed a legislative 
procedure whereby a Senate of thirty would prepare the agenda for 
meetings of the Spartan Assembly. Of uncertain relation to this larger 
purpose is the participial element (of which either Lykourgos or the 
Spartan Demos might be the subject): pvAds puddgavra Kai GBas 
@BaEavra. At the minimum, it is agreed by all that both the phylai 
and the obai, or “villages,” are components of the citizen population, 
Elsewhere, deliberative and legislative bodies of various kinds are 
known at later dates to have been arranged according to public unit 
(almost invariably the phyle: see Index II.D.4), so it may well be, as 
others have suggested, that part of the intent is to establish procedure 
for the Assembly. But, if so, how much of this is new? Is the previous 
existence of the phylai and obai assumed? If it is, is the one division 
or the other, or both, now being empowered constitutionally for the 
first time?! 

Although fully satisfactory answers to these questions are not ob- 
tainable on present evidence, much of importance about both phylai 
and obai can be ascertained from our few additional sources. First, 
the (in any case hardly dubitable) existence of the phylai at an early 
date is shown by Herodotos’ report, 4.148, that the Spartan Theras, 
when settling Thera, drew his colonists “from the phylai.” Since 
Thera’s historical phylai are known to have been the Dymanes, Hylleis, 
and Pamphyloi (5 §25), it follows that these were also Sparta’s. Thus 
the words puAdc pvAd£avra cannot mean “create phylai,” That they 
no more refer to a change of phylai is indicated, further, by a frag- 
mentary poem of Tyrtaios, fr. 19 West, depicting a fighting force, 
probably (but not certainly) Spartan, as “fencing itself with hollow 
shields, singly Pamphyloi, Hylleis, and [Dymanes], brandishing man- 
killing spears in their hands...” Because elsewhere Tyrtaios reveals 
knowledge of the Rhetra, his phylai should reflect conditions later than 
the reform, provided that it is assumed that the fragment pertains to 
military arrangements in the poet's own day? 
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By parity of reasoning the parallel expression &Bac &Pé£avra 
need not indicate anything regarding the creation or a major revision 
of the names or numbers of the obai. So much would appear confirmed 
by the remaining record. Epigraphic sources of late Hellenistic and 
Imperial date (see below) name a total of five obai, Amyklaieoi, Kyn- 
ooureis, Limnaieis, Neopol(e)itai, and Pitanatai. Of these Kynooureis, 
Limnaieis, and Pitanatai correspond to three of the four komai, or 
“villages,” that comprised Sparta proper; the fourth, Mesoa, may be 
assumed to be absent owing to accident of preservation.’ The Amyk- 
laieoi must, of course, be the oba of Amykiai, the village located in 
the Eurotas Valley a short distance south of Sparta and incorporated 
into the Spartan state ca. 750. Neopoleitai, which appears to have 
differed in that it corresponds to no specific locale, is, as the name 
implies and by common scholarly consent, an innovation probably no 
earlier than the third century (see below). Thus five obai, the town 
quarters plus Amyklai, would appear guaranteed before the time of 
the Rhetra; and the only assured addition comes centuries afterwards. 
Attempts have been made to lengthen the list, but on evidence so 
questionable as hardly to merit full rehearsal here.* That no additional 
units crop up in the Imperial texts must at any rate be considered a 
strong prima facie argument against major gaps in our earlier record. 

Five obai make for an attractive reconstruction of the military or- 
ganization of the early fifth century. According to a statement of 
Herodotos, 9.53.2-3, at Plataia in 479 the Spartans fielded a ‘‘lochos 
of Pitana.” Since the /ochoi are known from a passage in Aristotle to 
have at some point numbered five, there is much to recommend the 
suggestion that each regiment was drawn from one of the five territorial 
districts. But there are complications. Thucydides in a famous passage, 
1.20.3, with patent reference to Herodotos (whom, however, he does 
not cite by name), denies that “a Pitanate lochos” ever existed. Nor 
is such mentioned by Aristotle in his list of the names of the regiments; 
indeed, the list reveals only one coincidence with the five obai, viz. 
the Mesoate. But the hypothesis can be saved, H. T. Wade-Gery saw, 
if it is assumed that Aristotle in every instance save one provides only 
“nicknames” for the /ochoi: and if, accordingly, it is further assumed 
that Thucydides’ point turns—or should haye turned—on the no- 
menclature, not the existence, of the lochos of Pitana’ 

By such arguments we arrive at a Classical organization of five obai, 
viz. Kynosoura, Limna, Mesoa, and Pitana, making up Sparta proper, 
and a fifth, Amyklai. As territorial divisions, the obai were cut across 
by the personal associations, the phylai Dymanes, Hylleis, and Pam- 
phyloi. Since, as emphasized, neither the creation nor the alteration 
of either set of units is at question, it is probable (to return to our 
initial question) that the meaning of our clause is not, as Plutarch 
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interpreted, “to divide and distribute the population into sections” 
(loc. cit.). Rather, the Rhetra calls for the convening of a regular 
popular assembly with the citizens arranged according to already ex- 
isting units of population (phylai) and territory (bai). Doubtless this 
meant that the Dymanes, Hylleis, and Pamphyloi of, say, Pitana would 
marshal themselves by phyle, and so on for the other four obai. The 
clause might also refer, albeit cryptically, to the enfranchisement of 
all phyletai and obatai, but the attraction of this assumption would 
depend upon one’s view of the general scope of the Lykourgan reform. 
At least, however, if the privilege of attending the Assembly is assumed 
to have been extended to all—and only to—citizens, it would follow 
that both phylai and obai were coterminous with the citizen class. 

Most remaining evidence for public arrangements in Classical Sparta 
pertains to the military organization. Mention has been made of the 
five obal Jochoi, one of which, the Pitanate, provides the earliest rec- 
orded appearance of the unit, at Plataia in 479. The time of their 
creation was necessarily later than the poem of Tyrtaios, mentioned 
above, revealing the existence of the three phyle regiments; if this poem 
in fact postdates the Rhetra, the change to the new system could not 
have been the work of Lykourgos. Still, at least a motive for the reform 
may be ascertained since, as observed by Forrest, members of a given 
ba, in contrast to the members of a phyle, will have lived in close 
proximity to one another, thereby facilitating the training and mus- 
tering of the regiments.* But subsequent evidence leaves the impression 
that this straightforward arrangement did not endure for long: the 
Jochoi were increased to six, then to still larger numbers, and Classical 
Sources attest to the existence of a bewildering array of other units, 
of uncertain or disputed relation to the Jochos: the mora, enomotia, 
pentekostys, and triakas. Although both the latter two occur elsewhere 
in contexts not of a military nature, there is no reason to suspect a 
general public role at Sparta.” Rather, it is probable that here—as in 
all likelihood at Megara (§1) and Argos (§7)—the army had gradually 
abandoned all ties with the strictly public divisions in favor of other, 
more efficient or sophisticated arrangements of its own. 

Substantive functions of the phylai are otherwise confined to Her- 
dotos’ statement (4.145.5) that the Spartans, upon their incorporation 
of the Minyans, “parceled out to them land and distributed them é¢ 
pudas;” and to a notice in Plutarch’s Lykourgos, 16.1, that the elders 
of the phyletai scrutinized the newborn Spartiate infants at the Lesche, 
As for the obai, representation may be reflected in the existence of 





So stood Spartan public arrangements near the end of the fifth 
century. Succeeding ages, however, see, despite the retention of the 
organization’s official nomenclature, drastic alterations of its substance. 
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Not paralleled to such a degree in any other state, these changes amount 
to a transformation of the territorial obai into purely personal asso- 
ciations, resulting in their acquiring the alternative identifying technical 
term “phyle.” Meanwhile, the true phylai, the Dymanes, Hylleis, and 
Pamphyloi, disappear from the record altogether. 

The initial phase of the process is to be traced to the creation of 
the sixth oba, Neopolitai, “New Citizens.” Although the unit is not 
attested until the Imperial period, the innovation has been ascribed 
with plausibility to Kleomenes III. In 227, the king is reported by 
Plutarch to have “filled out the citizenbody with the finest of the 
perioikoi and brought the hoplite force to 4,000.” Such new citizens 
will presumably not immediately, simply as a consequence of their 
enfranchisement, have removed their residences to the city or to Amy- 
kai, but will in most cases have continued to inhabit the perioikis. If, 
then, all Spartiatai were to have an obal affiliation, the simplest solution, 
short of conferring obal status on all perioikic towns in which the 
newly enfranchised happened to reside, would have been to create a 
single oba for all. This way, too, the numerical superiority of the older 
units would be guaranteed regardless of disparities in the size of actual 
memberships. But the crucial development, at least for our analysis, 
was the creation of a unit officially termed oba, which nonetheless was 
not defined with reference to territory. 

Such a body could with equal reason have been placed alongside 
the Dymanes, Hylleis, and Pamphyloi. Not only was it not, but the 
three latter associations appear to pass out of existence entirely. Why? 
The answer is to be found, I believe, in connection with the outsiders— 
not only perioikoi but hypomeiones and foreigners as well—admitted 
to the citizenbody by Kleomenes. To the extent that these new citizens 
were of other than Dorian origin, the designations “Dymans,” “Hyl- 
leus,” and “Pamphylos” would have lost their constitutional integ- 
rity—whether the newcomers falsely acquired Dorian affiliations or 
simply remained outside the phyle-organization. But the same would 
not have applied in the case of the obai, since establishment of the 
appropriate residence was by itself sufficient to place the new Spartiate 
on equal footing with existing citizens. Nonetheless, a process poten- 
tially affecting the disposition of the obai with the passage of time was 
the inevitable gradual relocation of their memberships. On the as- 
sumption that obal affiliation was hereditary, the result would have 
been the general diminution of the units’ territorial cohesion. Or, to 
put it another way, with time the memberships of the obai probably 
came to approximate personal associations possessing no strong con- 
nection with their original village centers. A probable specific illus- 
tration of the process is afforded by the Mesoatas who became 
epimeletes of Amyklai; presumably this man, though nominally affil- 
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iated with Mesoa, resided in the (relatively) distant village he admin- 
istered." After the passage of centuries, the obai would not have differed 
essentially from the phylai. Under these circumstances, one or the 
other division might be regarded as superfluous, surely, in this instance, 
the less meaningful Dymanes, Hylleis, and Pamphyloi. Along such 
lines, perhaps, we can understand the unparalleled double designation 
of the Kynooureis and Limnaeis in Imperial inscriptions as both obai 
and phylai, while, at the same time, no citation of any of the Dorian 
phylai occurs in a relatively copious record." In other states, two 
entirely separate but coterminous organizations are known to have 
coexisted for comparatively lengthy periods of time.” Sparta diverges 
from the pattern in that she allows the lesser organization to pass out 
of existence while salvaging its nomenclature and illogically attaching 
it to the survivor. 

Whatever the precise nature of the process, the obai remained in 
late Hellenistic times vigorous corporations, to judge from two decrees, 
IG V 1, no, 26 (= Michel 182; SGDI 4516; Schwyzer 23; SIG? 932) 
(6. I aut I) and no, 27 (s. 12). Of the two, the former, a decree of the 
Amyklaieoi, is preserved entire, and presents a picture of a well de- 
veloped internal structure. Headed by citation of the three 
Boyparoypdpor, or “drafters of decrees,” presumably (unlike the 
state’s eponymous named in line 4) officers of the oba, the decree 
honors the Amyklaians’ three &popot of the preceding year for their 
meritorious service." Recalling practice at the Argive kome of Mykenai 
(§7), these local ephors of course imitate the nomenclature of the state 
government. The honorands are to be praised (mawvéorat) and are 
to receive for life a epic, or sacrificial portion, at each mpoorrpomé— 
evidently a periodic religious ceremony of the oba. Praise alone is to 
be accorded their grammateus, another officer of the association. Re- 
sponsible for the engraving and erection of a stone stele bearing the 
decree in the sanctuary of Alexandra (known from Pausanias, 3.19.6, 
to have stood in Amyklai town) and for rendering an account of the 
expenses incurred are rovg (émi ravra) karacradévres (lines 13, 
16-17). If not merely ad hoc appointees, these might include the tamias 
largely restored (line 28) in the very fragmentary second decree, of an 
unknown oba, no. 27. This document also subsumes under “all the 
r[éuta] of the oba” oeirnow ev 7§]/[mpuraveig -- ra]c oBalc] 
(lines 19-20). If sound, the restoration would add a public, communal 
building. Finally, both the presence of the tamias in the second decree 
and the undertaking by the oba in the first to “pay the expense” (line 
15) point to an independent financial capacity. 

A possible statewide function of the Hellenistic obai is indicated by 
two tegulae found near the walls of the city inscribed Heravardiv, 
IG V 1, no. 917. Dated to the third century, the inscriptions may 
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pertain to the section of the wall assigned to the oba, as Wace sug- 
gested."* For the only close parallel, see Sardeis (8 §9), where tiles 
from the Temple of Artemis bear abbreviations of the names 
of phylai ( 

What, if anything, of this organization survived into the Imperial 
period cannot be determined, for our documentation is severely limited 
in scope. Now interchangeably termed “phyle,” the oba provides the 
affiliation of citizens, eg. Kovoovpeis (JG V 1, no. 566) and 
Turavarng (nos. 472, 663). Otherwise, the record consists largely of 
the well known “ball-game” inscriptions, JG V 1, nos. 674 (= SGDI 
4478), 675-671, 678 (= SGDI 4467), 679 (= SGDI 4469), 680-688 
(plus no. 8342), all falling within the chronological range ca. 70-75 to 
212 A.D. (or later). With one exception, no. 678, where it appears 
that the competition had been held within a single unit, all the in- 
scriptions commemorate the victory by the winning oba in an (annual) 
statewide competition. Headed by citation of the state’s eponymous 
‘patronomos, several of the inscriptions name two officers of uncertain 
function, the BiBeos (or AiSvoc) and the daBérns. Both, unless 
statewide officers representing the obai, may have belonged to their 
internal organizations: the BiSeou number six in late Hellenistic and 
Imperial inscriptions; and two cursus of the early second century A.D., 
IG V 1, nos. 32 (A 2, B 5-6) and 34 (2-3, restored), include the 
Baférns Atuvaéwv. Often named, too, is the zpéoBvs; the 
mpécBve Tis Auuvaéwv pudiic honored by the polis in no. 564 
practically guarantees the status of obal official. Exceptionally, one 
text, no. 682, has been restored to cite alternately the [émipeAn}rod 
or [wpoord]rov “of the phyle.”"* 

Outside the context of the ball games, the cursus of a citizen lauded 
by the polis, no. 480 (= SGDI 4481), mentions “the honors given by 
the phyle Konooureis” (lines 9-11). 
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‘Spiegel der Grossen Rhetra und des Tyrtaios.” Gymnasium 86 (1979) 178-196. 
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Chapter III The Non-Dorian Peloponnese 








The major non-Dorian states of the Peloponnese for which evidence 
on public organization is available constitute a meaningful group be- 
cause all were created, usually through synoecism, in the late Archaic 
and Classical periods. Because, too, the absence of traditional arrange- 
ments meant that founders were given a relatively free hand in devising 
new organizations, these states provide a promising opportunity to see 
just what were the guiding objectives of contemporary public admin- 
istration, 

Strabo comments (8.3.2: 336-337) that most of the places in the 
Peloponnese occurring in Homer the poet named, not as cities, but as 
regions, each composed of several aggregates of communities (7ver}- 
para Bipwv Exoveay éxdorny TAéiw), out of which the well 
known poleis were later synoecized. He lists seven instances: Elis (éx 
mohAav 8y4wv), Mantinea (five demof), Tegea (nine), Heraia (nine), 
Aigion (seven or eight), Patrai (Seven), and Dyme (eight). The use of 
the term 80s immediately opens up the possibility that some or all 
of these communities were eventually formalized as “constitutional” 
demes. The same applies to the k@pat, 6Aetc, and so on elsewhere 
identified as components of the new states. In fact, a positive case can 
be made only for Elis (§7), where some or all of the public demes, 
headed by damiorgoi, may have corresponded to the demoi out of 
which the unified territorial state was created in 471/0. Elsewhere, 
the only securely attested public divisions are phylai, but in no instance 
can these be equated with the components of a synoecized state. The 
phylai are certainly less numerous than the village constituents of 
Megalopolis (§3), Tegea (§6), and probably Dyme (§1). That the num- 
bers correspond at Mantinea (§2) might well be due to mere coinci- 
dence. Moreover, in all these states except Megalopolis (where, at least 
in the later organization, it is certain that some of the phylai comprised 
regional groupings of villages) the villages were not, on the other hand, 
so many as to justify regarding them as lower level units subdividing, 
or below, the phylai. Nor, except, probably, at Megalopolis (§3) and, 
conjecturally, at Dyme (§1), do the proper names of the phylai appear 
to commemorate pre-synoecism entities. The conclusion appears ines- 
capable that, in general, Strabo and other writers’ use of the terms 
Spos, Kapn, ete. is non-technical.’ 

We are left with the phyle as the only securely documented public 
unit in the region. Szanto, correctly observing that, unlike the Dorians 
centuries earlier, these Peloponnesians had not inherited a traditional 
personal organization, maintained that in general they had, upon the 
foundation of the synoecized states, established territorial phylai cen- 
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tered on a sanctuary. Invoked in connection with the Arkadian cities, 
the hypothesis is also applicable to the other known organizations, in 
Achaia (§1), Elis (§7), and Messenia (§8-10). Will the reconstruction 
sustain scrutiny? 

Regarding the proposed sacral orientation of the phylai, at the min- 
imum it can be said that nearly all the attested names allude to deities. 
Many of the deities, in turn, are known to have received some manner 
of recognition in the city in question, usually in the form of a sanctuary, 
Perhaps the best such cases can be made for Tegea (§6), and above 
all for Mantinea (§2), where an inscription found near the shrine of 
Poseidon Hippios supports the sanctuary's association with the phyle 
Posoidaia. Doubtful are Dyme (§1), where two of the at least three 
phylai are of topographic denomination; Megalopolis (§3), where the 
later organization included two ethnographic units and where in any 
case the known or probable locations of the corresponding cult centers 
permit no easy mapping of the phylai; and Messene (§8), where in- 
formation on the requisite sanctuaries escapes us entirely. Nonetheless, 
the record is admittedly skimpy, and in no instance can a solid negative 
case be built. 

Szanto’s theory also demands territorial disposition, and here strong 
evidence is afforded by the formulations Em’ "Afavaiav at Tegea 
(§6) and (less certainly) "Ex’ "AAéac at Mantinea (§2). As for Elis 
(§7), where unfortunately no names at all are preserved, Pausanias’ 
Teport that loss of territory in the 360's caused a reduction of the 
Phylai from twelve to eight puts the question beyond doubt. Two of 
the phylai of Dyme (§1) may have enshrined an ancient division be- 
tween town and country, although this is far from certain. Negatively, 
the personal disposition of at least one phyle, the Romaioi, appears 
unavoidable at Messene (§8). Nor need we assume that, where the 
phylai were territorial, affiliation was dependent upon place of domicile; 
certainly the arguments advanced in favor of such a procedure at 
Tegea (§6) are not cogent. 

In sum, while the components of the synoecisms appear generally 
to have played no part in city-state administration, the phylai, except 
in the case of Elis the only known public units, may in some instances, 
‘as Szanto believed, have been territorial entities centered on public 
sanctuaries. 

_ Internal organization of public units is scarcely attested. For the 
single example, the conferral of honors (7) on a benefactor, see Messene 


($8). 


ACHAIA 





§1 Dyme 


‘Synoecized from eight demo/ late in the Archaic peri 
; period, Dyme alone 
of the Twelve Cities of Achaia provides information on public orga- 
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nization.’ An inscription of the third century recording the conferral 
of citizenship upon certain Erou{xor] (1-2) or resident aliens, SIG? 
531 (= SGDI 1614), ends with instructions for the allotment of the 
new citizens into the phylai and a (partially preserved) statement of 
the privileges pertaining to such membership. Since demes are not 
included, they presumably played no role in the public administration. 
Lines 29-33 read as follows: 


-Buaxhapwordv- 
30 [rw ai ovvap]yiat wx ivérara émi ris pudds, Kad ha- 
[xovre emt rav] BIATIAA, émi rav Avpaiay, tri rav Ocorp- 
[aiav: kai kowwu)vedvra Deoxoddv, dv & was KadLOTGL, ey 
[rae quae rai] éavrav Kai apxeiov 


.. let the magistrates distribute them by lot as evenly as possible into 
the phylai; and let them be placed by lot in Spatis, in Dymaia, in 
‘Thesmifaia}; and let them [ie. the newly enrolled citizens) partake of the 
which the city establishes, in his own phyle, and of the 





Regarding the disposition of the phylai, clues are afforded by Ste- 
phanos of Byzantion, s.v. Av: “the chora [of Dyme] long ago used 
to be called Dyme, and the polis Stratos; but later both the polis and 
the chora were named Dyme.” On the assumption that the phyle 
Dymaia had taken its name from the old name for the chora, Fick 
reasonably suggested that the stone’s spelling of the first-mentioned 
phyle, “Spatis,” was in error for “Stratis,” and speculated that the old 
name for the polis had similarly left its imprint on the public orga- 
nization.? Busolt inferred further that the phylai were territorial with- 
‘out, however, going so far as to venture that the two phylai, Dymaia, 
and S(tr)atis, actually perpetuated the prehistoric disposition.’ Yet such 
an arrangement might be paralleled by the probable division between 
town and country formalized by the two phylai of Hellenistic Samos 
(5 §13). Specifically, also, a town phyle S(tr)atis might receive support 
elsewhere: for the naming of a phyle after an old name of the city, 
compare Eumolpias at Philippopolis (6 §8); and for a phyle bearing a 
name homonymous with the current name of the city, compare the 
(Whaxioi at Axos (5 §28), Bereike at Beroia (6 §3), and Ephesioi at 
Ephesos (7 §11). 

‘Although complicating matters, the presence of the third phyle need 
not cause us to abandon a territorial arrangement altogether. Restoring 
ccrpu[aia], Fick referred the title to thesmophoros, the well known 
epithet of Demeter. But the cult, though documented throughout 
‘Achaia, is not attested for Dye Perhaps, then, equal weight should 
be given to the suggestion of a connection with Apollo: called Thesmios 
in nearby Elis,’ a sanctuary of the god at Dyme is guaranteed by an 
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inscription, SGDI 1615, lines 15-16. In either event, a phyle centered 
on a sanctuary would accord with the general territorial scheme cham- 
pioned for these synoecized states by Szanto. 

Whether Dyme’s phylai numbered only three, however, is open to 
question. Szanto, on the basis of his characterization of our inscription 
as Dorian, assumed, erroneously, that the three “Dymaian” phylai 
were in reality the Dorian phylai. Following a putative Dorian conquest 
of Achaia, they had, he believed, acquired the local names attested in 
two instances by Stephanos.* Apart from the fact, noted by Busolt, 
that the Achaians were not Dorian,’ even the evidence of the inscription 
is subject to reevaluation. Following the mandate to the magistrates 
to distribute the newly enfranchised through the phylai, the phylai 
into which the allotment will be made are given by name. On its face, 
this added clause, as usually interpreted, makes no sense: the stele 
stood in Dyme, and presumably the townsmen already knew the names 
of their own phylai. The clause must have had some more specific 
purpose. The most reasonable inference would be that there were more 
than three phylai, and that for reasons unknown to us the enrollment 
of the new citizens was to be restricted to just those cited in the text 
Comparable restrictions are to be found in the citizenship decrees of 
Miletos (7 §16)* and Amyzon in Karia (7 §17). 

Admittedly speculative, the assumption of a larger number of phylai 
would fit well with Kérner's proposal that Stratos, in contrast to the 
impression left by Stephanos, actually is the name of one of Dyme’s 
eight pre-synoecism demoi.’ Such is certainly the case with Paleia, 
also, like Stratos, anciently attested as an old name for Dyme (Strabo, 
8.7.5: 387; Pausanias, 7.17.6). Since the demoi are themselves without 
known administrative functions, they are available candidates for the 
system of phylai of the synoecized state. Dymaia might yet designate 
(Gome part of) the chora; and Thesmifaia], again, a unit centered on 
a sanctuary." 


ARKADIA 





§2 Mantinea 


Reported by Strabo (8.3.2: 337) to have been synoecized from five 
demoi, Mantinea, after siding with Sparta’s enemies, was eventually 
compelled by that state, following the King’s Peace, to dismantle her 
walls and revert to komai, or villages. Only in the aftermath of Leuktra, 
Probably in 370, was the city reconstituted.' At once arise a host of 
Problems. Among them is the question of the status not only of Strabo’s 
demoi, but also of the komai, also numbering five and so presumably 
identical with the demoi, into which the city was Teportedly dioecized.* 
For the demoi, an official public status was proposed by Bilte? But 
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the kome, too, enjoys such status elsewhere (see Index LLA., 8.v.), 
including at nearby Argos (2 §7). Either demos or kome, clearly, might 
have been the technical term in use. At all events, positive evidence 
for a public fivefold division is abundant: five damiourgoi (IG V 2, no. 
1: s. IV); two lists of five dedicators (no. 278: s. IV); and a corpus of 
tesserae, allegedly falling into five groups: according to one interpre- 
tation, the tokens were used to assign citizens to their seating-places 
in the theater for meetings of the Assembly (no. 323) 

While all these examples might be associated with either term, there 
is still a third, though unidentifiable, candidate, It is attested by a list 
of names, JG V 2, no, 271, dated on internal evidence to the mid- 
fourth century and so probably pertaining to the second city of Man- 
tinea,’ Preserved entire, the list is arranged under the following five 
rubrics: "Ewadéag (or ’Em’ "Adéac: see below), ‘Evvadias, 
‘Omdodpias, Molerorbatac, Favaxtciag (lines 1, 5, 10, 14, 19). 
Since all the names are of the feminine gender and singular, 
is the natural, though not absolutely inevitable, identification. 

Noting the coincidence in number between the phylai (?) and the 
components of the first (and, presumably, the second) synoecism, 
Szanto and Busolt supposed that each in some sense corresponded to 
one of the “Komen,” and, as the content of the names suggested, was 
designated with reference to a sanctuary situated within its territory.* 
But association of the phylai with either the demoi or the komai is 
doubtful, since none of the five names has been plausibly linked with 
any of the known settlements.” 

Alternatively, Fougéres, while conceding the probability of a sacral 
orientation, observed that each of the divine eponyms was associated 
with warfare by the Mantinean tradition. Perhaps, then, one function 
of the phylai was the defense of the new fortification wall, each unit 
being responsible for the stretch falling within its territory. Though 
possible,’ the theory is without positive evidential support. Indeed, 
apart from the absence of indications for the localization of two of the 
phylai, in one instance, that of Posoidaia, a good case can be made 
for placing the center in or near a sanctuary outside the city wall (see 
below). Thus the antithesis between urban phylai and rural demoi/ 
komai proposed by Fougires is scarcely tenable. If territorially defined, 
the phylai probably extended over the whole of the Mantinike, standing 
in some as yet unknown relation to the village nuclei. 

Here follows what information we have bearing directly upon the 
cultic orientation of the phylai and upon their possible territorial dis- 
position. For fuller accounts, see G. Fougéres, Mantinée et I'Arcadie 
orientale (Paris 1898) 286-301; and Bélte, ““Mantinea,” RE 14.2 (1930) 
1290-1344: 1331-1344. 
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ENAAEA. Since all the rubrics in the list appear to be feminine 
genitive singular, "Ewahéa would on analogy with the other four 
names be the expected nominative form. But an alternative rendering 
in the form of a prepositional phrase, "Ex AAéac, is given by Szanto."” 
In its support one could adduce an assured similar usage (here in the 
accusative) at Tegea (§6), the phyle ‘Ex’ "ASdvacav. The point is 
important, for on the latter reading the name would offer evidence 
suggestive of a territorial phyle centered “on (the sanctuary of) Alea.” 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to decide in favor of one or the other. 

For the cult of Alea at Mantinea, see JG V 2, no. 262 (s. V), with 
references to the hieron at lines 22, 25, 32. Pausanias, writing in the 
early Imperial period, mentions a hieron and agalma of the (presumably 
syncretized) Athena Alea (8.9.6). Neither sanctuary has thus far been 
identified. 

*Evvadéa. Neither Enyalios nor Ares is elsewhere attested for Man- 
tinea. 

‘OmhoSpia. Not otherwise known at Mantinea, the name appears 
in a slightly different form in the epithet of Zeus Hoplosmios, whose 
cult is attributed to Arkadia by Aristotle, Parts of Animals 3.10 (673 
a) and specifically to Methydrion, a town in the territory of Megalopolis 
to the west of Mantinea, by a decree of the Achaian League dated ca. 
234/3, IG V 2, no. 34, lines 17-21. Elsewhere in the Peloponnese, 
viz. Argos, Elis, and Triphylia, the epithet is attached to Hera, possibly 
also, at Argos, to Athena: see, for references, A. B. Cook, Zeus II 1 
(Cambridge 1925) 288, note 5 (290-291). As for Mantinea, while lit- 
erary and epigraphic sources testify to the existence of several cults 
of Zeus (Thucydides, 5.47.11; Pausanias, 8.9.2, 12.1; JG V 2, nos. 270, 
288) and one of Hera (Pausanias, 8.9.2-3), in no instance is there any 
Teason to suspect the absorption of or syncretism with a cult of Ho- 
plodmios/a."" 

Mfo]orouBaia. According to Polybios (9.8.11, cf. 9.34.10; 11.11.4, 
6; 12.6, 14.1) and Pausanias (8.10.2, cf. 8.8.2), a sanctuary of Poseidon 
stood six or seven stades south of the town on the road to Tegea. 
These reports have been confirmed by the discovery of a manumission 
dated by the priest of Poseidon, 1G V 2, no. 277 (cf. nos. 274-276, 
342a), and of other relics at a site, still unexcavated, some 1300m. 
from the city walls.'* The possibility of a substantial connection, fur- 
thermore, between the sanctuary and the phyle Posoidaia was opened 
up by Ronald Stroud’s discovery of a list of names under the rubric 
TMocoubaia (see W. K. Pritchett, Studies in Ancient Greek Topography 
I [Berkeley and Los Angeles] 50-53). Although not found, as Pritchett 
believed, at the sanctuary, its actual provenience 250-300m. from, but 
still to the south of, the fortification’? might nonetheless fall within a 
territorial phyle centered on the sanctuary. For the date, around mid- 
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fourth century and so roughly contemporary with the list IG V 2, no. 
271, see H. Solin, “‘Bemerkungen zu einer mantineischen Namenliste,” 
ZPE 14 (1974) 270-276. 





Favaxtoria. Except for a possible numismatic depiction, the Anakes 
are otherwise unattested in Arkadia."* A sanctuary of the Dioskouroi 
is mentioned by Pausanias, 8.9.2, without indication, however, of its 
specific location. 

From the above discussion it follows that, while there are no grounds 
for contesting the association of any of the five phylai with Greek 
deities, only three of the five can be linked to an attested Mantinean 
cult; and of these three, for only one, Posoidaia, can the situation of 
an appropriate sanctuary be established, But the case for Posoidaia is 
strengthened by the epigraphic evidence possibly associating the phyle 
with the sanctuary, The assumption of a territorial disposition, how- 
ever, appears questionable except for the possible implications of the 
rubric (as rendered by Szanto) "Ex’ "AAéag. We remain a long way 
from the mapping of the phylai proposed by Fougtres."* 


§3 Megalopolis 


Founded not long after the battle of Leuktra in 371 but in any case 
before the battle of Mantinea in 362, Megalopolis was created through 
the synoecism of forty Arkadian poleis. As catalogued by Pausanias, 
8.27.3-4, the towns fell into seven regional groupings: Mainalos (ten 
towns), Eutresioi (six), Aigytai (six), Parrhasioi (eight), Kynourioi 
(four), Orchomenos (three), Tripolis (three). By contrast, Diodoros’ 
report, 15.72.4, is confined to “twenty komai of the Arkadians named 
Manalioi and Parrhasioi;” but since it is in near agreement with the 
corresponding information given by Pausanias, itis preferable to regard 
it as an abbreviated version of the fuller roster than to emend the 
numeral to the higher figure.' At all events, for none of the towns (or 
“villages” is there evidence of a statewide administrative role. A text 
illustrating the internal functioning of Theisoa is cited below (§4). 

For the public organization our principal information comes from 
the theater, constructed not long after the synoecism. The final phase 
of building appears to have been the addition of a proedria, or front 
row of benches, before the orchestra” Eight of the nine benches bear 
inscriptions on the front and back faces of their backrests, falling into 
three classes. The first, the earliest, consists of a single text (once given 
in full, twice abbreviated), inscribed on the front faces of the backrests 
of the first, fifth, and ninth chairs, commemorating the dedication by 
‘one Antiochos, who had served as agonothetes, “of all the thronoi and 
the gutter” (IG V 2, no. 450). Much later, probably, as their editor 
Hiller von Gaertringen estimated on the basis of the lettering, at the 
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end of the third or the beginning of the second century, the backs of 
the second through seventh chairs were inscribed with new texts, while 
the first, eighth, and ninth were left blank (IG V 2, no. 451): 


I vacat 
Il *Apkafioias 





m1 
IV 
v 
VI 
vu 
vit 
Ix 










*Amlo}AAwviag 
Navatavaiac 
“HpaxAeias 
Taviag 
[Av}kaiag 
vacat 

vacat 


Finally, about the time of Hadrian (again, Hiller’s estimate based 
on the lettering) the front faces of the third through seventh chairs 
received the third group of inscriptions, the other four again being left 












blank (JG V 2, no. 452): 


I 

i 
mm 
Iv 
v 
VI 
vil 
vil 
Ix 


vacat 
vacat 

uh} Mawvariov 
pv Avkaetrav 
puis Happaciav 
pv Havarav 

ev Amo wmarav 
vacat 

vacat 





From the fact that the nine benches are positioned severally before 
the nine kerkides, or blocks, of the auditorium, it is generally assumed 
that the purpose of the second and third groups of inscriptions was 
to designate the seating sections of the phylai? Plainly it is not a 
question of the dedication of the benches, since this had already been 
accomplished by Antiochos, and at no later time was any effort made 
to erase or otherwise modify his inscriptions. Perhaps the one difficulty 
worth mentioning concerns the use intended for those kerkides without 
8 corresponding inscription. But the fact that these end seats doubtless 
afforded poorer viewing invites the assumption that they were occupied 
only when the central sections were filled, or else that they were turned 
over to non-citizen members of the audience.‘ For the several other 


known instances of seating in stadia or theaters according to public 
unit, see Index IL.1.4. 
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_ Given, then, the validity of this view of the purpose of the inscrip- 
tions, we are entitled to interpret in its light a “tessera” of fourth or 
third century date, JG V 2, no, 468. On side A it bears a name with 
patronymic, and on side B the words Avkaia/rpirov. Perhaps, as 
Kastriotes suggested, we have a ticket entitling the bearer, whose name 
stands on side A, to sit in the third section—that is, above the second 
diazoma—of the kerkis of Lykaia.° This proper name is alone consistent 
with, and provides the first two letters of, the name inscribed on the 
back of the seventh bench.* At once a crucial lacuna is filled, and the 
existence of the first group of phylai at some appreciable interval prior 
to the engraving of their names on the benches is assured. Ascription 
of these first attested phylai to the synoecism can be regarded as verging 
on certainty. 

Far less clear, however, is this system's principle of organization. 
To be sure, all the names of the phylai allude to some god or hero. 
In this respect Apollonia, Herakleia, Panathenaia, and Pania are self- 
explanatory. By analogy, Lykaia could derive from Lykaios, the well- 
established epithet of Zeus;” and Arkadisia, far from designating with 
Richards a “mixed body of Arkadians,” from the name of the Arkadian 
eponymous hero Arkas.* Furthermore, for all the deities just mentioned 
except (surely by accident of preservation) Arkas, cult observance of 
some kind at Megalopolis is specifically reported by Pausanias.’ Even 
so, we are not entitled to conclude with Szanto that the phylai par- 
titioned the city on a territorial basis since, so far as Pausanias’ top- 
ographical notations inform us, the several sanctuaries provide no 
foundation for the supposition of urban “quarters” or anything like 
them." Nor could such an organization convincingly be extended to 
include the regional groupings of towns that participated in the syn- 
oecism (see above). For only one of the six deities is there reason to 
suspect such special territorial association—Apollo, under the cult 
title Parrhasios (also Pythios), possessed a sanctuary on the east side 
of Mt. Lykaios (Pausanias, 8.38.8). Yet, when, with the creation of 
the new organization, the phyle Parrhasioi was instituted, the presum- 
ably entirely distinct Apollonias, now Apolloniatai, continued to co- 
exist alongside it; plainly the Parrhasians and the phyle of Apollo were 
two entirely different groups. In fact the names would appear, if any- 
thing, to be generally Arkadian in scope. “Panathenaia” in particular, 
I venture to guess, might allude to the no fewer than twelve cult titles 
of Athena known to have been current in Arkadia."" Hence the phyle 
is unlikely to have had especially strong ties with this or that region, 
with this or that community. Admittedly, even such phylai as these 
could be territorial if, for example, the object was to weaken existing 
sectional loyalties by avoiding eponyms with particular local affinities. 
But with no less probability the same purpose could be equally well 
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achieved by the institution of personal units whereby members of the 
phyle Herakleia, say, would be found residing in all forty towns of the 
synoecism. In themselves, the names remain altogether ambiguous. 
Regarding the nature of the arrangement of the second organization, 
attested by the final group of inscriptions, we are on more solid ground, 
although the extent of departure from the previous system is uncertain, 
With the reduction from six to five phylai and the retention, with 
alteration of the terminations, of three of the previously existing names, 
two new phylai were added, Mainalioi and Parrhasioi.’* Designating 
the two principal contributors to the synoccism—together they account 
for a total of eighteen of the forty towns—and, perhaps not coinci- 
dentally, the only contributors mentioned by Diodoros, the new phylai 
must, as Szanto argued, have been of personal composition. The Mai- 
nalians and Parrhasians who had left their villages to reside in Meg- 
alopolis town will presumably not have made up blocks of clearly 
defined, segregated neighborhoods. Note is to be taken, too, of the 
new “personal” masculine plurals Apolloniatai, Lykaeitai, and Pan- 
iatai. Evidently for some good reason, these have replaced the older 
feminine singular forms. Are we entitled to find in this otherwise 
unnecessary change in nomenclature some indirect evidence for the 
territorial disposition of the earlier system assumed by Szanto? 
Whatever the nature of the reform, some attempt must be made to 
ascertain its specific circumstances. Both the latter set of theater- 
inscriptions and our one other piece of evidence for that organization— 
a text recording honors conferred by the polis on a man whose sister 
accepted the expense “on behalf of the phyle Lykaeitai,”" JG V 2, no. 
464, of the second or third century A.D.—are removed by at least 
three hundred years from the latest evidence for the earlier organi- 
zation. During this interval, however, occurred, as Szanto noted, the 
destruction of Megalopolis by Kleomenes in 223; shortly thereafter, 
following serious internal disputes, a new set of laws was drawn up 
and finally ratified in 217 under the guidance of Aratos." Among the 
disputing parties had been, according to Polybios’ account (5.93), those 
who wished to reduce the extent of the city’s walls and who demanded 
from the rich one-third of their estates. Accordingly, the new laws 
probably incorporated changes of some magnitude. But the narrative 
of Polybios is not sufficiently detailed to warrant speculation regarding 


any specific innovations of the new organization, if indeed it came into 
existence at this time. 


§4 Theisoa 


Located some distance northwest of Megalopolis, Theisoa was 
counted by Pausanias, 8.27.4, among the cities of Orchomenos taking 
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part in the synoecism. A citizenship decree of the third or early second 
century, IG V 2, no. 510, includes a clause (lines 4-5) calling for the 
honorand to “enter (€pzretv) whichever phatra he wishes.” A phatra, 
the Lykoatai, is found at Megalopolis as the author of an honorary 
decree, 1G V 2, no. 446, (s. 1), but the text reveals no trace of public 
function for the association. A role comparable to the Athenian phra- 
try, normally included in the enrollment clauses of that state's citi- 
zenship decrees, is likely. 


§5 Phigalea 


Situated in the extreme southwest corner of Arkadia, Phigalea stood 
outside the circle of towns incorporated in the synoecism of Mega- 
lopolis. In an undated inscription in very fragmentary condition but 
clearly of a religious nature (a calendar of sacrifices?), JG V 2, no, 
421, occurs the phrase: [...] &xao7a gudd ral...] (line 9, read by 
Foucart). A similar phrase may have stood in line 3 (see Hiller von 
Gaertringen, ad loc.). 





§6 Tegea 

“The people of Tegea,” Pausanias says (8.53.6), “have statues of 
Aguieus, four in number, one set up by each phyle. And the phylai 
bear the names Klareotis, Hippothoitis, Apolloniatis, and Athaneatis.” 
Their names expressed in masculine plural form, the same four phylai 
are earlier attested by a total of eight inscriptions: JG V 2, nos. 6, 36, 
38-41, 173 and 174.' Together, the sources point to the survival of the 
organization over half a millennium. 

Again on Pausanias’ authority (8.45.1), the Tegeans anciently 
dwelled kara Sjyovs in eight settlements; later, a ninth 57}40¢ was 
added. Since, however, as elsewhere in the region, there is no indication 
that the demes enjoyed a constitutional status, it is tempting to reserve 
this administrative roll for the phylai. On Szanto's formulation, the 
phylai constituted quarters of the city, each being centered on, and 
taking its name from, a temple situated within it.’ Pausanias himself, 
however, provides somewhat ambiguous testimony on this point, for, 
when commenting in passing on the names of the phylai, he adds 
“they [i.e. Klareotis and Hippothoitis; the others are omitted as self- 
explanatory] are called after the kleros, or lot, that Arkas cast to 
apportion the land among his sons and after Hippothods the son of 
Kerkyon” (8.53.6). Plainly in this passage the writer is not expressing 
awareness of any such sacral orientation of the phylai: neither name 
he cites is expressly associated with a sanctuary, and in the case of 
Klareotis no connection with any deity whatever is stated or implied. 
To make matters worse, only a few sentences later Pausanias comments 
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that the “lofty place, on which stand the greater number of the Tegeans’ 
altars, is called ‘of Zeus Klarios'—and it is plain that the god received 
this epithet from the kleros cast for the sons of Arkas” (8.53.9). If 
this hill formed the nucleus of Klareotis—and no better candidate is 
available—the fact obviously failed to leave an impression on our 
traveler. Nonetheless, this hardly represents a decisive objection; and 
there is still some point in reviewing the case for each of the four 
phylai. 

Kaapedres, Because the phyle invariably appears in the inscriptions 
as Kpapudrat, there is adequate basis for Solmsen’s rejection of Pau- 
sanias’ etymology in favor of *Kpaptos, i.e. Kapatés, hence “Zeus 
of the xdpa, or Height.”* The “lofty place” is probably to be identified 
either with the prominence Omertsaousi situated some 1,500m. north 
of the Agora and directly east of Haghios Sostis, the probable location 
of the akropolis; or with Haghios Sostis itself, Both heights appear to 
have stood outside the city circuit wall 

‘Immodoirtc. In the inscriptions ‘Imo9oirat, our only additional 
clue regarding the phyle is provided by Pausanias’ statement, 8.45.7, 
that Skopas’ sculpture for the east pediment of the Temple of Alea, a 
portrayal of the Kalydonian boar hunt, included an Hippothods, 

*AmohAwvedris. A temple of Apollo and “a gilded statue,” men- 
tioned by Pausanias, 8.53.7, can be located in the approximate area 
of the Agora, near the center of the space encircled by the city wall, 
(see 1G V 2, no. 83 [time of Augustus}, with commentary). A second 
sanctuary, of Apollo Pythios, lay to the northeast of the city, about a 
stade to the left off the road to Argos, according to Pausanias’ account, 
8.54.5. The precise location may be that of a site “three-quarters of 
an hour east of the ancient city.”* In the epigraphic texts the phyle 
appears as "AmohAwvedrat. 

"Adavedris. Termed é’ ’Aavatay in the inscriptions, the name 
of the phyle of Athena must, it seems, be construed in a territorial 
sense. Whether the preposition is to be given the specific force of “up 
to," “on,” “towards,” or even “‘in (the sanctuary of) Athena,” it is 
difficult to find for it a meaning compatible with a personal disposition. 
Besides the famous Temple of Athena Alea at Piali southwest of the 
Agora, a Temple of Athena Poliatis, mentioned by Pausanias, 8.47.5, 
has been located by modern commentators on Tegea’s akropolis at 
Haghios Sostis to the northwest of the Agora.’ Possibly, however, as 
has been suggested, the name “Piali” preserves an ancient, though 
unattested, éwi "AAéav. This locution, in turn, might have developed 
out of the use of "Em’ ‘Aavaiav to designate the area in the vicinity 
of the Temple. If so, both the attribution to Athena Alea and the 
hypothesis of a territorial disposition would receive some additional 
support." 
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Taken together these data permit, but of course do not necessitate, 
a reconstruction of a fourfold territorial division of the area of the 
ancient city. The most likely configuration would be Klareotis (north), 
Apolloniatis (Agora and/or east), Athaneatis (south: Athena Alea), 
and Hippothoitis (for which there is no indication, west)? Whatever 
the specifics, a regional arrangement appears guaranteed by the form 
of ‘En’ "ASavaiav. Besides, Pausanias’ spellings, evidently taken 
directly from the four statues of Aguieus, all show, in contrast with 
the masculine plural substantives, the non-personal feminine singular 
adjectival form elsewhere with certainty attached to territorial phylai.” 
Further excavation may one day change the specific assignments; but 
the general character of the organization seems assured. 

From this finding it does not follow that the phylai were merely 
“quarters” set up for solely administrative purposes. Such a “strong” 
territorialism was claimed by Szanto on the basis of the catalogue of 
names, JG V 2, no. 36 (= Michel 888; SGDI 1231). Grouped by phylai, 
the names are further divided into separate registers of politai and 
metoikoi. Since at Athens, metics, debarred from the membership in 
demes enjoyed only by citizens, were regularly designated with ref- 
erence to their deme of domicile (e.g. oixév év Metpaced),"' the 
absence of such designations for the metics in the Tegean catalogue 
indicates, in Szanto’s opinion, that they had been granted full mem- 
bership in a phyle without qualification. On what basis? Because Tegean 
metoikoi are manifestly not politai, presumably by virtue of their place 
of residence in this or that “quarter.” By the same token, citizens too 
will have changed their affiliations as they migrated from one phyle 
to another. If the phylai were not thus “strongly” territorial, what 
would be the nature of the metics’ association therewith? 

But the argument is open to objection. Even if we assume the 
appropriateness of the Athenian metoikia to Tegean affairs (which is 
far from proved), the fact that in our text the politai and metoikoi are 
placed under separate rubrics is obviously consistent with the as- 
sumption that the two (sets of) lists were meant to be interpreted 
differently. Possibly, whereas in the case of citizens the affiliation was 
understood to be inheritable and not necessarily indicative of place of 
residence, in the case of resident aliens, not membership, only place 
of residence was intended. To knowledgeable (Tegean) readers, the 
single words “politai” and “metoikor” would have told the whole 
story—and, as well, have spared the letter-cutter unnecessarily lengthy 
rubrics or other additions. To be sure, the phylai were almost certainly 
territorial; but that membership was determined under conditions un- 
like those obtaining, for example, in Athens remains to be demon- 
strated. 
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Despite this negative finding, the catalogue is of paramount positive 
significance, for it provides the only assured example in the Greek 
world of a rotating order of the phylai. Of uncertain nature and extent, 
the document follows a principal division by years, each marked by 
the name of an annual priest. Beneath each priest’s name are grouped 
the four phylai and (again) their individual registers of politai and 
metoikoi. Inspection will show that in each of the six partially or 
wholly preserved registers the same order, namely . ..é7" "Adavaiav, 
Kpaparas, Arodrwvedrat, ‘Inrodoirat, én "APavaiay ..., is 
observed with the point of departure rotating forward one phyle each 
year. Not enough of the inscription is preserved, however, to determine 
which phyle stood first in the static order, if such existed. The same 
order, furthermore, is observed in all other extant catalogues, save IG 
V 2, no. 40 (= SGDI 1247), of unknown nature. This one exception 
does not, however, invalidate the certain observance of the rotating 
order in no. 36." 

Otherwise all further clues are confined to what can be inferred 
from the functions of the surviving documents. No. 36, of the third 
century, had once been associated with a caption, patently of Hadrianic 
or later date, introducing a list of Olympian victors at Tegea, JG V 2, 
no. 37. But now that the association can no longer be maintained, its 
purpose is quite unknown, as is that of no. 38 (= SGDI 1246), which 
has a similar format.” Nos. 39, 40 (= SGDI 1247), and 41 are all 
catalogues introduced by the words ote Ehaxov aloav é¢’ iepei. 
Evidently, these persons had received by lot “shares” (of sacrificial 
meats?) or, with less likelihood, had achieved their “destiny,” i.e. died, 
during the tenure of a certain (the annual?) priest."* Assured lists of 
dead are nos. 173 and 174, the former headed by an epigram alluding 
to an engagement with the Spartans. Nonetheless, the inference that 
the Tegean military was deployed according to the phylai appears 
inconsistent with the attested boards of six and eleven Tegean strategoi 
and must remain an unconfirmed supposition."* Finally, in no. 6 (= 
Michel 585; SGDI 1222), a record of accounts of the fourth century, 
‘occur two references to the phyle én’ "A®avaiay in quite uncertain 
contexts (lines 83, 89), 











ELIS 





§7 Elis 


Among a scattering of literary sources documenting the public or- 
ganization, by far the most informative is a passage in Pausanias, 5.9.4- 
6. Tracing the history of the Hellanodikai, the traveler correlates the 
changing number of the board with concomitant changes in the number 
of Elean phylai. Each such epoch is provided with an Olympiad date, 
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ample indication of the authority not only of Pausanias’ chronology 
but also of his appended comments on the phylai. A somewhat ab- 
breviated paraphrase will facilitate discussion:’ 


(4) The regulations for the judges were not the same in the beginning as 
those observed now. Iphitos served as sole judge, and likewise, after Iphitos, 
the successors of Oxylos. But in the 50th Olympiad (580), two were ap- 
pointed . . . and for a long time after this the number of judges remained two. 
(5) But in the 75th Olympiad (480), they appointed nine Hellanodikai. ... 
In the second Olympiad after this (ue. Ol. 77, viz. 472), the tenth umpire 
was added. In the 103rd Olympiad (368), the Eleans had twelve phylai and 
one Hellanodikes (was chosen) from each phyle. (6) But, hard pressed in war 
by the Arkadians, they lost part of their land and all the demoi that were in 
the detached region; and so in the 104th Olympiad (364) the number of phylai 
was reduced to eight and the Hellanodikai were chosen equal in number to 
the phylai. In the 108th Olympiad (348), they went back again to ten men, 
and this has remained the number down to our own day. 


Phylai are first cited by Pausanias for the year 368; and it might 
reasonably be inferred that, on his evidence, the absence of such citation 
prior to this date implies that the correlation between phylai and 
Hellanodikai did not obtain. But a fragment of Hellanikos (cited below) 
guarantees the existence of ten phylai before or during the author’s 
lifetime, that is, at the very least, prior to the 103rd Olympiad (368), 
when Pausanias testifies the phylai numbered twelve. How far back 
can the existence of phylai be pushed? Unfortunately, the possibility 
of further progress is compromised by the manifest corruption of the 
number of the Olympiad with which the author associates the intro- 
duction of the nine Hellanodikai—the 25th (680), hence the 27th (672) 
for the addition of the tenth umpire. Among other possibilities,’ Busolt, 
accepting the emendation of 75th (480) and 77th (472) Olympiads, 
argued for the existence over this period of nine phylai corresponding 
to the nine Hellanodikai. Allegedly organized “gentilitially” in contrast 
to their territorial successors, these phylai were claimed to have formed 
the basis for the Gerousia of Ninety attested by Aristotle (Politics, 
5.5.8: 1306 A)2 Although plausible, the reconstruction is rendered 
somewhat superfluous by the presence in Elis at this time of patriai 
and geneai Either set of associations might have performed the func- 
tions attributed to the nine hypothetical phylai.* 

For the 77th Olympiad, when the tenth umpire was added, Pausanias 
again fails to mention the phylai. But their probable existence, ten in 
number, at this time is indicated by the statement of Hellanikos, FGrH 
4F 113, that “at first there were two, in the end ten Hellanodikai, 
for so many were the phylai of the Eleans and there was one Hellano- 
dikes from each.” Since the change to twelve phylai had occurred by 
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420, and thereafter the tenfold arrangement is not again attested (see 
below), it is reasonable to conclude that the addition of the tenth 
Hellanodikes attended the creation of a system of ten phylai. This 
event, as Szanto and others have maintained, could have coincided 
with the synoecism of Elis, independently dated by Diodoros, 11.54.1, 
to the year 471/0.’ Since, furthermore, according to Strabo's testimony 
(8.3.2: 337), the new state drew upon the perioikic communities, it is 
probable that, as Pausanias certifies was the case in 368, the new phylai 
were founded on a territorial basis with demes as subdivisions, It is a 
final tempration to include, with Szanto, the creation of the Boule of 
500, mentioned in a legislative capacity in a law dated epigraphically 
to the end of the sixth century.’ Taken together, the elements of the 
program do, as Szanto insists, put one in mind of the Athenian con- 
stitution; and although it is quite true that the essential structural 
innovation of the Kleisthenic organization, the trittys-arrangement, is 
not found at Elis, there is in fact no more appropriate model—if a 
model must indeed be produced—than the Attic attested at this early 
date. 

ty 420 the new constitution had already undergone alteration, for 
in that year, according to Thucydides, 5.47.9, the oath ratifying the 
treaty among Athens, Argos, Mantinea, and Elis was to be taken at 
Elis by “the demiourgoi and the Six Hundred.” The latter body, pre- 
sumably, was an enlarged version of the Boule of 500. But the inference 
that the enlargement, whenever it occurred, attended an increase of 
the number of phylai to twelve has not, however, been drawn by 
previous scholars, apparently on the assumption that Pausanias indi- 
cates that this change did not occur until 368 But this is to miss the 
writer's point entirely. Pausanias cites the record for the 103rd Olym- 
piad only in order to introduce the dramatic reduction in the numbers 
of the phylai and Hellanodikai in the following Olympiad; and because, 
of course, his source materials were arranged by Olympiad dates, the 
nearest previous data pertained to the year 368. Nothing in his citation 
for this year implies or suggests that a change had occurred; he is 
merely describing the state of affairs that obtained at that time. For 
the history of the public organization of Elis, the 103rd Olympiad is 
on the present record a date of no demonstrable significance.” 

At some time during the following four-year period, the Eleans gave 
up to the Arkadians a parcel of their territory large enough to require 
a reduction of their phylai from twelve to eight. The most suitable 
historical setting is, as Beloch argued, the loss in 365 of all but one 
of the cities of Akroreia, perhaps also of other lands not mentioned 
in our sources." Again, the territorial disposition is unmistakably 
indicated. At the same time, however, it should not be inferred that 
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membership in such phylai was necessarily determined by place of 
residence. No incompatibility is to be imagined between the existence 
of a territorial unit and the supposition that affiliation with that unit 
was transmitted by heredity without regard to place of residence."? 
Pausanias recounts the loss, not of population, but of territory. 

Finally, in the 108th Olympiad, Pausanias concludes, the Hellano- 
dikai returned to ten and remained at that number until his own day. 
The claim appears sound, for it is independently confirmed by two 
other late writers, Aristodemos of Elis, FGrH 414 F 2, and Philostratos, 
Life of Apollonios of Tyana 3.30. But the inference, found in nearly 
every modern commentator," that the phylai also returned to a tenfold 
arrangement is not only not justified by the text but is even expressly 
contradicted by Pausanias himself. At 5.16.7, he states in connection 
with the Sixteen Women that “the Eleans are now divided into eight 
phylai and choose two Women from each.” Once the reduction had 
been made to eight in the mid-fourth century, the organization evi- 
dently endured, so far as we are informed, without major alteration 
until the time of Pausanias’ writing some time in the second century 
AD. 

‘What of the demoi lost between 368 and 364? Elis is reported to 
have been synoecized & moAA@v Biwv or, presumably synony- 
mously, éx 7HV meptouxiBev (Strabo, 8.3.2: 336-337) or, again, simply 
from “several small poleis” (Diodoros, 11.54.1). Naturally, some or 
all of the demoi might have coincided with these pre-synoecism set- 
tlements, yet of the 49 towns mentioned by ancient literary sources 
only Orthia (Pausanias, 5.16.6) and, if we accept Baladié’s restoration, 
(’A)ypudbec (Strabo, 8.3.2: 337) are, to my knowledge, actually des- 
ignated by the term 870s." And about these candidates we have no 
information at all regarding constitutional status. Officers called de- 
miourgoi, however, are likened by a lexicographer to the Athenian 
demarchs, and it has been suggested that the Elean apopyol, alone 
of attested examples, fit this characterization."* But there is little to 
recommend Gilbert’s purely speculative identification of the board— 
the Sayopyia—with Aristotle's Gerousia of Ninety (above), al- 
though it can at least be said that archaeological investigation has 
revealed a sufficient number of sites.'* At the same time, a substantially 
lower figure might be inferred conjecturally from a series of single 
letters and ligatures that accompany names of cult personnel of Olym- 
pia in documents from the period 36 B.C. to A.D. 265.” Too numerous 
for the phylai, their probable range is consistent with the assumption 
that they designate demes numbering on the order of three or four— 
but not many more—for each of the eight (then-existing) phylai.’ 
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MESSENIA 





§8-10 Messenia 

‘According to the legendary tradition, Messenia, following the Dorian 
conquest of the Peloponnesos, fell to the lot of Kresphontes, whose 
youngest son, Aipytos, afterwards gave his name to the Messenian 
royal house. Subsequently conquered by Sparta in the First and Second 
Messenian Wars, the population was reduced to helotry and, despite 
repeated revolts, remained in this condition until 369. In that year, 
with the assistance of Epaminondas, Messenia finally recovered her 
independence, and a new capital, Messene, was founded. To Messene 
and two other Messenian communities, Thouria and Andania, pertains 
such documentation for public organization as we have, mostly of the 
late Hellenistic and early Imperial periods. 


§8 Messene 


The principal document is the record of an extraordinary tax im- 
posed upon the inhabitants of Messene by the Romans, /G V 1, no. 
1433, now dated by Giovannini to the time of Gaius or Claudius.’ 
Preserved in its entirety, the text opens with the assessments, levied 
at the rate of eight obols the mina, for various categories of taxpayers. 
At the head of the list stand six phylai (compare, for the term, lines 
8 and 11): 


[Kpeorpov]ribos 
[Aaipovri}éos 
*Apleoroplaxibos 
*YANiBo< 
KAcodatag 


Following Kleolaia’s assessment appear various, presumably non-citi- 
zen categories, beginning in line 8 with: févwv ov roic 
Tertpapevors ev rat guAde ‘Papatorc. 

At the end of the document, in lines 40-43, are recorded the cor- 
Tesponding arrears in payment of the tax under similar, in this case 





completely preserved, rubrics. (Line 40a, inadvertently omitted in the 
printing of the G text, can be found in the addenda et corrigenda, p. 
311) 


Kpeopovriboc 
AaipovriBoc 
*Aptoropaxibos 
“YAAiBog 
Kacohatag 
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From these lists of phylai and assessments and arrears (here omitted) 
appended to them some important inferences can be drawn. First, the 
names themselves are of patent historical relevance to the Messenian 
state. Hyllos, Kleodaios,* Aristomachos, and Kresphontes represent, 
in that order, the direct line of descent from Herakles to Kresphontes’ 
son Aipytos. Daiphontes, descended from another wife of Herakles’, 
is connected to the Messenian line by his marriage to Hyrnetho, daugh- 
ter of Kresphontes’ brother Temenos. For the fivefold division (ex- 
cluding, of course, the Romaioi), Wilhelm adduced Ephoros’ account, 
FGrH 70 F 116 (= Strabo, 8.4.7: 361), that Kresphontes, upon his 
acquisition of Messenia, divided it into five poleis’ But the rapproche- 
ment would appear to be favored only by the coincidence in number. 
Also negatively, the failure of the lists, while in agreement with each 
other, to correspond to the genealogical sequence tends to diminish 
the possibility that they preserve an official order, although it is to be 
noted that a partially preserved catalogue from Thouria (§9) gives two 
of the names in the same relative position. 

Regarding the sixth phyle, while many public organizations surviv- 
ing into, or revived under, the Roman Empire, will presumably have 
admitted naturalized Romans, a phyle specifically called “Romaioi 
is not elsewhere exampled in the Greck Homeland.* For the eastern 
parallels, see Odessos, Tomoi, Istros (6 §14, 17, 18), and Aphrodisias 
(7 §28). 

Problematic, too, is the matter of the disposition of the phylai. Given 
the presence of the Romaioi, it is probable that they are all personal 
associations, although the possibility remains that the “Greek” phylai 
had started out five centuries earlier as territorial divisions. Such a 
regional system might have proved useful for undertakings such as the 
present tax assessment, but our text provides no hints in this direction. 
Nor, to consider another line of argument favoring territorialism, can 
an appropriate cult center be cited for any of the five eponyms, despite 
the lengthy catalogue of shrines at Pausanias, 4.31.4-33.3.° That these 
phylai were focused upon sanctuaries would accordingly appear open 
to question. 

‘The merely formal arrangement of public documents kata phylas is 
common practice, but in this case it is possible that we are dealing 
with something more than a secretarial convention. Why are the as- 
sessments and arrears set out according to phylai? Possibly they simply 
provide a convenient device for breaking down an unmanageably large 
sum, Alternatively, a degree of central organization is to be assumed, 
whereby, say, the tax might have been paid in a lump sum in antici- 
pation of reimbursal by the membership. At the same time, a formal 
treasury is improbable, since in that event we should not expect the 
relatively small arrears the text documents for each phyle. At the very 
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least, lists of members must be assumed, but even this, when set 
alongside the largely ceremonial content of most other Imperial doc- 
umentation, is welcome evidence that the public units had not ceased 
to function as corporate entities. 

However slight might have been the procedural role of the phylai, 
‘one remains struck by the unexpectedly wide range among the several 
assessments: they vary from a low of 106 to a high of 261 talents, a 
ratio of nearly two and one-half times.* Since all property was to be 
taxed at the same rate, it necessarily follows that certain of the phylai 
were considerably wealthier than others. This finding provides a cor- 
rective to the assumption, natural enough in itself but rarely supported 
by explicit ancient evidence, that the phylai of a state represented equal 
fractions of population, territory, property, etc. Even if we allow for 
a substantial migration of membership over the four centuries from 
the time of the foundation of the city, it is unlikely that the five Greek 
phylai were ever even roughly equal in respect to their holdings of 
property. 

Just what ramifications such disparities might have had for the 
representation of Messenians in government are unknown. In an hon- 
orary decree of the late fourth or third century, JG V 1, no. 1425 
(Michel 186; Schwyzer 69; SGDI 4640), the genitive singular of Dai- 
phontis is appended to the mover’s name; but any significance such 
affiliation might have had in constitutional terms is not ascertainable.’ 
Less obscurely, the honors (?) conferred on some benefactor by Hyllis, 
IG V 1, no. 1459 (n.d.), certainly represent the internal functioning 
of the phyle.* 

Regarding the history of the organization, the natural supposition 
that the five phylai date from the foundation in 369 was opposed by 
Szanto on the ground that Thouria, which shared with Messene the 
phylai Daiphontis and Aristomachis (§9), was not incorporated into 
the Messenian state until Philip II's intervention in 338. Only at this 
time, Szanto argued, was the organization created and simultaneously 
extended to Thouria and other parts of Messenia.’ But the reconstruc- 
tion leaves a period of thirty years during which we must assume the 
existence of some earlier, entirely unknown organization—or else none 
at all—at Messene, a possible but uneconomical hypothesis. It is sim- 
pler to surmise with Roebuck that the phylai were instituted in the 
capital at the time of the refoundation and subsequently established 
at Thouria upon its incorporation.” 

[Still another phyle, Odzrnciia, has been claimed for Messene, but 
on wholly fallacious grounds. For a full discussion of the problem, 
with references, see J. and L. Robert, Bull. Ep. 1966, no. 202.] 
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§9 Thouria 


A list of tritirenes, or ephebes serving their third year, IG V 1, no. 
1386 (= Michel 613; SGDI 4678), of the second century, opens with 
registers of Aaigovric (line 3) and "Aptoropaxic (line 12) before 
breaking off after line 17. Observing the same relative order attested 
for these phylai at Messene, the organization was in all probability 
borrowed directly from the capital with Thouria’s admission to the 
Messenian national state in 338 (see above, §8). For other lists of 
ephebes arranged kata phylas, see Index IL.L.3.c. 


§10 Andania 


IG V 1, no. 1390 (= Ziehen, LGS Il $8; Michel 694; Schwyzer 74; 
SGDI 4689; SIG? 736; Sokolowski, LSCG 65), the famous document 
relating to the Mysteries of Andania, of the year 92/1, opens with 
instructions for binding the priests and priestesses by oath. Should any 
decline to take the oath, the secretary is to impose a fine and to select 
by lot a replacement “from the same phyle” (lines 6-7). Such repre- 
sentation of sacred officers kata phylas is widely attested in all periods: 
see Index II.H.1, Elsewhere in the document, boards of five (45ff.) and 
ten (116ff.) open up the possibility that, as at Thouria (§9), the or- 
ganization of the capital, itself fivefold, had been extended to Andania. 
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2. Formally, the contradiction might be removed by emending the foregoing date in section 
4 to an Olympiad preceding Olympiad 25: se the commentary of H. Hitzig and H. Bluemner, 
Powsanloe Gracise Descriptio It | (Leipeig 1901) 218-219 (ef. 316), and J.G, Frazer, Pawson 
Description of Greece | (London 1898) 388 and 3 (London 1898) 489, for discusion and proposed 
remedies. Since, however, Hellanikos, PGrH 4 F 113, expresly links the numberof the (ten) 
Hellanodikal to the (ten) phyla, its beter to bring the date implied forthe institution of the 
latter—672—down tothe time of the Classical city-state by emending the first numeral in section 
(©). The emendation to wéurrp... nai sBouncoorp, apparently frst suggested by K- O. 
Miller, “Die Phylen von Elis und Pisa," RAM 2 (1934) 167-181; 168 note 3, 1 prefer on the 
historical ground that it permits association of the creation ofthe ten phyla with the synoeciam 
Some editors, however, print wéjsnry.. évev7pcoorrh, which is favored by palecoprephcal 
considerations and the internal logic of the passage. T hope to treat the problem fn greater dtal 
hewher. 

3. G. Busolt, Die Lakedaimonier und ihre Bundgenosen 1 (Leipeig 1878) 180; Forschungen 
zur grechschen Geschichte 1 (Breias 1880) 63 

4. W. Dittenbergsr and K. Purgold, Olympia 8: Die Znscriften von Olympia (Bertin 1896) 3- 
4, no. 2 (= SGDI 1182; Schwyzer 40%; Buck 61). Jeery, LSAG 220, no. 15 (PL 43), dates the 
plague ca. 475-480 BC? 

5. Thus Szanto, 36 

6 According 10 the manuscripts of the schoia on Pindar, OL 3.22, where the citation of 
Hellaikos (and Aristodemos) appears the frst numeral stands as iB, which i patently incom 
patible with Pausania’ account. Boeck proposed the emendaion A. which I accep and translate 
For other remedies, se Jacoby's apparatus Fortuaately, this point doesnot affect the resclution 
of the larger difcity of the existence and chronology of the ten phyla, 

7. Stanto 38-36; Busolt, Siatskunde 270. 

8 Inschriften von Olympia (above, note 4) 18-20, no. 7 (Zhen, LGS 11 61; Michel 196; 
Schwyzer 412; SGDI 1156; Buck 64). Jeffery, LSAG 220 (ef. 218), no. 5 (PL 42), dats the tvs 
«2, 500 B.C? Based as itis upon the style of the leering alone, this date conn 
‘timation, be taken a 30 precise as to preclude association with the reform of 47170. 

9. Thus Busolt, Staatkunde 270; Swoboda, “Elin” RE 5 (1905) 2368-2432; 2420, Rovsse, 
295, acknowledges the increase to twelve phylai prior to 420, but docs not deal with Precesnce 
notice for 368 

10. For a discussion of possible constitutional activity around this date, however, sce S. 
Dani, Recueil rau Fo. Philosphie Belgrade 11 (1970) 49-8 (non ids Lone ha cleceace 
to4. and L. Robert, Bull. Ep. 1971, no. 328). 

11. K. 5. Beloch, RFIC 4 (1876) 234, citing Xenophon, Hell. 7.4.14 

12. The contrary assumption may lie tthe heart of Roussel’ dificult in accepting Pausanias' 
sccount at face value. Instead, he prefers to allege that Pausanias, observing t tortoral sean 

ry A.D. anachronistcallyretrojected it to the ea of the fee Oreck 
city-state, with the nature of which iti incompaibe (Tribu et Cit 298), 
13 Ee Phlipce (tov, note 9) 249; Sano, 35; Bul, Stosunde 270 
or the number of towns named in literary sources, se N. Yaloutis “The City State 
Bis" Ekstes 33 (1972) 9.96. For general pliant 


Synoikiamos von Eli." SB Berlin 1895, 793-806; Mogsi, I Sinecimi I, 157-166, ne. 28, we 
ce von fore. 1, 157-166, no. 25; and, 
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15, Thus v, Schoelfer, “Demiurgoi," RE 4 (1901) 2856-2862: 2859-2860, following Gilbert 
1, 101 with note 1. Hesychios, sv. Snnsovpyas reads in part:... mai napa rois Aepiedow 
ol Spxovres, ra Smpdora mparrovres, Sormep "Adjvmow of Bhwapyor. 

1€ Yalouris (above, note 14), 96, counts 120 settlements plos another 160 sites known from 
isolated surface finds 
gal? Fo reece othe et see dtr on Orme hoe, ate Index II, co. 

18. The identification offered by Dittenberger and Purgold, “Phylen,” must be rejected on 
simply numerical grounds. Tabulation shows a total of fourteen diferent single letters and seven 
Tigatures, giving twenty-one symbols all together. Since, however, four ofthe symbols occur only 
‘once, # figure that is increased to eight if symbols confined to a single inscription are included, 
itis likely that others remain unattested. At the same time, a not-too-lstant upper limit would 
fppear imposed by the multiple occurrences—the highest is thirteen —of certain of the symbols 
over a variety of texts; and also by the relatively low number of ligatures (indicating that the 
{ll complement did not much exceed the number of single letters actually in us). 


§8 Messene 

1A. Glovannini, Rome et la circulation monétaire en Grice au Ie siécle avant Jésus-Christ 
(Basel 1978) 115-122, 

2 For dicussion of the spelling of the phyle, KAcoAati, on the inscription vs. that of the 
eponym, KheoBdioc, elsewhere, see A. Wilhelm, “Urkunden sus Messene,” JOAI 17 (1914) 1- 
120, 83-54, In the end, Wilhelm opts for incomplete carving of delta in both lines 6 and 43. 

s. Wilhcim (above, note 2) 52. On the division into the cites, and their subsequent recon 
swiidation by Stenyklaros, ae further Moggi, I Sinecism! I, 9-11, no. 4 

if Inline I understand the Greek to mean “(the assessment) of foreigners with (1. including) 
those assessed in the phyle Romaioi” (in the list of arrears, by contrast, the entry for the xenot, 
line 44, says nothing about the phyle Romaioi). Those not asseased are dealt with in lines 14 
15, Not all foreigners —in fact only Romans—will have belonged to a phyle. Wilhelm (above, 
ree Dy 54, however, interprets “noch eine sechste Phyle der Fremden, der auch Romer zugeteilt 
sind, 

1 see the list of “Kulte” in Ernst Meyer, “Messenien.” RE Suppl. 15 (1978) 155-289: 284- 
288, Except forthe “summoning” of Kresphontes in 349 (Pausanias, 4.27.6) and a priest of the 
same whe dates an inscription of the second century A.D., 1G'V 1, no. 1468, the record of the 
tultic observance of the five epoayms is blank. 

1. The low. Daiphonts (line 2), the high. Kleolaa (line 6). The text should be consulted for 
the complete citations of the amounts. 

sor Pisce chronology, second or first century B.C. i suggested by C. A. Roebuck. A History 
of Masenia from 369 17148 B.C. (Chicago 1941) 60, note 10; 115, note 30, onthe bai of the 
oon aeeea ren in line 3 For te genitive singular of the phyle, Aaipovr(]® /¢s. the apparatos 
fecords the variant reading, Aaipov7{@B{a}c, masculine nominative singslar 

Tr Kolbe included this text under trull honorarii mulierum, presumably on the assumption 
thes Vokts fe the name of « woman, the honorand. Yet his comment reveals his belief tht the 
fame designates a phyle and, not the honorand, but the honoring party 

9, Szanto, 28-29. 

10. Roebuck (above, note 7) 113-114 with note 25. 
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Chapter IV The Northwest, Magna Graeci 
and Sicily 











Many of the colonizers of western Greece were of Dorian origin, 
and some of their settlements even as late as the third or second century 
still retain the old tripartite division of phylai. The Dymanes, Hylleis, 
and Pamphyloi, or at least one member of them, are recorded at Issa 
($1), Kerkyra (§5), and Akragas (§18). They are also possible candi- 
dates for the threefold systems of uncertain identification at Lokroi 
Epizephyrioi (§12), Akrai (§19), and Syracuse (§20)—all three states 
with established Dorian connections. 

By and large, however, the old division gave way to innovating 
arrangements, of which the one certainly identifiable major source of 
inspiration is Corinth (2 §2). Bakchiad Kerkyra (§5) and Periander’s 
foundation Apollonia (§4) both received, almost certainly under the 
influence of the Kypselids, new organizations resembling in more than 
one aspect the eightfold organization introduced at home by the ty- 
rants. At Akrai (§19), a secondary colony from Syracuse, the triakas, 
or Thirty, elsewhere only rarely encountered (see Index I.A.28), is 
surely to be connected with the units earlier appearance in the mother 

ity. Exceptionally, however, Syracuse (§20) retained into late Hellen- 
istic times a threefold division presumably inherited from the Bakchiad 
colonizers. Besides Corinth, the “panhellenic” public arrangements of 
Thourioi (§9), founded in 4443, are believed by some to reveal the 
hand of another mainland power, Athens. But more recent analyses 
of the tenfold system of phylai described by Diodoros tend to discredit 
such claims. Instead, the Thourian case stands out as one of the earliest, 
and most straightforward, examples of the Landsmannschafilich prin 
ciple of organization, 

By far the most striking and widespread innovation of the western 
region, however, is one for which no obvious exemplar is at hand. In 
the inscriptions of no fewer than fourteen of these twenty-one states 
(§4, 6-8, 10-13, 15-17, 19-21) abbreviations of two or occasionally more 
letters, indubitably indicating a public affiliation of some kind, are 
found attached to personal names. Although it has not proved possible 
in any instance positively to identify the entity so designated, the 
correlations between the abbreviations and local toponyms at Lokroi 
(§12), and Tauromenion (§21) suggest that some, if not all, such 
denominations refer to lower level territorial units, probably ‘“demes” 
or something like them. More difficult is the question of the source of 
the convention. Did it spread locally from state to state? Or are we 
to assume a common, external model? The latter approach is favored 
by the fact that the one state most active in the region, Corinth, also 
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affords the earliest—ca. 450—examples of the use of such abbreviations 
in mainland Greece (see 2 §2). At least in the cases of Kerkyra (§5) 
and Syracuse (§20), her colonies antedate the earliest western instance, 
from the area of Sybaris (§8). But the assumption of a Corinthian 
model is weakened by the absence of the usage at Kerkyra and by the 
very late date of the testimony from Apollonia (§4) and Syracuse. 
Besides, evidence of local particularism is present in the tendency in 
Italy for the abbreviation to precede the name (§7, 8, 10, 11, 12; but 
compare §6, 13), in Sicily to follow (§15, 16, 17, 19, 21; but compare 
§20). It may well be that the role played by Corinth amounted to 
providing an initial stimulus and nothing more. 

Abbreviated affiliations apart, divisions below the phylai are explic- 
itly exemplified by the ordinal numerical designations at Kerkyra (§5), 
the object-names at Herakleia (§7), and the sriakas at Akrai (§19). 
Each represents in varying degrees the tendency towards schematism 
characteristic of the democratization of the archaic organizations. 

Internal organization of public units is scarcely recorded. The only 
arguable example is provided by honors conferred in the name of the 
members of the fribus of Juppiter Augustus during the reign of Com- 
modus at Lilybaion (§17). 


‘THE NORTHWEST 





§1 Issa 


Kerkyra Melaina, an island in the central Adriatic and the site of 
an early Knidian settlement,’ received at some point in the third 
century another colony from the neighboring, larger island, Issa. 
‘Among the evidence for the latter foundation is a decree of the people 
of Issa confirming arrangements for the distribution of the colony's 
lands, SIG? 1412 At the close of the decree is a partly preserved 
catalogue of “those who took possession of the land and walled the 
city,” that is, of the first settlers. The names are arranged in three 
columns under the rubrics, from left to right, [Avyd]ves, ["YAAets], 
and HépevAoe (line 18)? Issa, having acquired the Dorian phylai 
from her (still unknown) mother city, was now by an identical process 
transmitting them to her own colony.* 

'No further discussion would be necessary were it not for the fact 
that a much larger claim has been made for the text. Szanto proposed 
that a substantial connection obtained between its content, namely the 
conditions governing the distribution of the plots of land, and the 
arrangement of the names of the first settlers according to their phylai. 
Because, he argued, a prohibition on alienation of land—documented 
from Aristotle not for Issa, but for Sparta—would tend to keep prop- 
erty within the group, it must have been part of the purpose of the 
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decree to maintain on the whole the respective holdings of the three 
phylai as established at the time of the foundation. The argument is 
critical for Szanto because it provides support for his theory that upon 
the Dorians’ occupation of Greece the phylai had served as “eine 
traditionell festgehaltene Art der Bodeneinteilung.” That is, the method 
implicit in the division of the lands of this third century colony reflects, 
however distantly, the original Dorian occupation of Greece.* 

There is a sense of course in which Szanto’s thesis is undoubtedly 
valid, but it is a validity of trivial significance: since every colonist did 
indeed belong to one of the three phylai and since, given a prohibition 
on alienation, property would tend to stay within the phyle, the initially 
established lines of division would naturally tend to be preserved intact. 
However, what the decree does not show is that attention was given 
to the phylai per se with regard to the distribution or continuing 
disposition of the colony's lands. To the contrary, whereas the text is 
quite explicit in distinguishing the first settlers (lines 3-4, 17) from 
those who were to follow later (lines 9-10), and in stating to what 
ands the two classes were entitled, no allusion whatsoever is made to 
the phylai, Clearly, it is in the maintenance of the respective privileges 
and obligations of the former two groups that the burden of the decree 
is to be found. If similar importance had been attached to the pres- 
ervation of the claims of the phylai gua phylai, we should expect to 
find stipulations to that effect in the text. 

With far greater likelihood the arrangement of the names of the list 
is incidental to the content of the decree. Unless, as is possible, the 
rubrics served some merely secretarial purpose, the real significance 
of the phylai is perhaps to be found in connection with the process of 
selection of the colonists. Whether participation in the venture was 
viewed as a privilege or a burden, it is likely that a need was felt to 
draw upon the home population in an equitable manner, and, as the 
explicit evidence of other states suggests, the phylai would have pro- 
vided a suitable means to that end. See Index IL.K.1 (officers, selected 
by phylai, charged with the distribution of land or houses) and 2 
Givision of colonists according to units of mother city). 


§2 Epidamnos 


At Politics 5.1.6 (1301 B), Aristotle remarks in connection with 
partial changes of constitution that at Epidamnos “they established a 
Boule in place of the phylarchoi.” As the context shows, the change 
was regarded by the author as a relaxation of a narrowly oligarchical 
arrangement. Gilbert plausibly suggested that prior to the reform the 
heads of the phylai had served as a “Staatsrath” to the highest mag- 
istrate who, although surviving the reform, would now have to answer 
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to a body of wider composition.’ Examples of phylarchs functioning 
as boards can be adduced from Kyzikos (6 §28), Kyme? (7 §4), Prou- 
sias-on-Hypios (8 §2) and Nikomedeia (8 §3). Probable, too, is Gilbert's 
identification of the phylai as the Dorian tripartite division? Founded 
in 626 or 625 by Kerkyraians under the leadership of a Corinthian 
oikistes very likely drawn from the Bakchiad family,’ Epidamnos will 
presumably have received Kerkyra’s organization. The latter probably 
continued to conform to the traditional model until the time of the 
Kypselid tyranny (§5). 


§3 Dimale (or Dimallon) 


Located in southern Albania some distance northeast of ancient 
Apollonia, the site of Dimale (or Dimallon) was not identified until 
the 1960's. In a dedication from the site of Hellenistic date, B. Dautaj, 
Studime Historike 19 (1965) fasc. 2, 93-105, Pl. F, it was proposed by 
J. and L, Robert (Bull. Ep. 1967, no. 346) that the participial form 
[eulAapyijoa{c], with reference to the dedicator, be restored in line 
33 


§4 Apollonia 


Since the foundation of Apollonia about 600 by Kerkyraian colonists 
under Corinthian leadership falls in the region of Periander, the col- 
ony’s constitution might be expected to reflect the major reform by 
the tyrants of the organization of the mother city (2 §2).' Accordingly 
we are not surprised to find, instead of the Dorian phylai, possible 
evidence for an innovating organization in a dedication to Aphrodite 
of the second century (?), E- Homann-Wedeking, AA (1942) 371. Here, 
the names of six hieromnamones (including the secretary) are followed 
by a two- or four-letter element: Al or AI, 110, AP, IIOAO, III, and 
AE (lines 5-10).? Because each of the elements can begin a Greek 
word, it is likely that they are abbreviations; but if they refer, as is 
highly probable, to some public unit, its identity is uncertain. The 
assumption, however, that an entire organization is represented would, 
in view of the relatively small number of abbreviations, strongly favor 
phylai or (equally possibly) some component of the phylai representing 
the larger bodies on a one-to-one basis. Alternatively, if the entire 
organization is not represented, almost any identification of the units 
could be defended. Can any further progress be made towards iden- 
tification? ' . 

‘Appeal to external evidence has been essayed but not, in my esti- 
mation, with success. An honorary inscription of Imperial date, E. 
Derenne, Albania 3 (1928) 40-41, no. 6, reads: 
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"Avpiava Moba 
Maxiabav 
Topyias xai “Irrapxos 
oi abeAgoi 


L. Robert, following Derenne, proposed that the letters interpreted 
above as the name, in the genitive case, of the honorand’s father, 
Podas, be combined with line 2 to form a single word. This way, the 
group with which Andrion was affiliated, the Podamachiadai, could 
be referred to the abbreviation IIO in the dedication’ But Robert's 
reading is, for at least two reasons, unacceptable, For one, it does 
violence to the natural and seemingly deliberate arrangement of the 
words in lines of text; on Robert's interpretation, the single word 
Podamachiadai would more naturally have been entirely confined to 
the second line. Secondly, the reading would require that not only 
Andrion but also his brothers, the dedicators, be left without a pat- 
ronymic. Were it not for the assured existence of the abbreviation ITO, 
it is doubtful that Robert’s hypothesis could seriously be entertained. 

A second rapprochement was suggested by Robert between the ab- 
breviation AE and an identical abbreviation at Corinth (2 §2), for 
which, however, he offered no definite identification.‘ But the equation 
would be rendered unlikely by the acceptance of my interpretation of 
the Corinthian unit as a hemiogdodn, or Half-Eighth, and of my specific 
referral of the abbreviation AE to the port town Lechaion. Both pe- 
culiar to the metropolis, neither the term nor the proper name would 
have traveled easily to the colony. It is also to be noted that, whatever 
interpretation is given the Corinthian evidence, there is no further 
agreement among the remaining abbreviations, five Apollonian, four 
Corinthian. From a statistical standpoint, accordingly, it is easier to 
see the one agreement as due to simple coincidence. 

Notwithstanding these negative findings and the failure to find the 
desired identification, we may at least be confident that the use in the 
dedication of abbreviations to designate what are likely public units 
of some type reflects the practice of the mother city. Outside Western 
Greece, comparable examples are rare and none is so early as the 
Corinthian.’ To this can be added, too, a probable particular—and 
significant—point of agreement, namely that between the Kerkyraian 
Machiadai and the Corinthian phatra (H)omakchiadai.* Both borrow- 
ings are plausibly traced to the very foundation of the colony by 
Kypselid tyrants—it was the tyrants, I have argued, who were the 
architects of the great reform of the public organization of Corinth. 


Still, of course, with sources as late as these, the possibility of delayed 
transmission cannot be excluded. 
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§5 Kerkyra 
Since the foundation of Kerkyra, like that of Syracuse (§20), dates 
to the era of the Bakchiad aristocracy, it would be reasonable to expect 
to find her organization similarly headed by the three Dorian phylai. 
The expectation appears at first glance to be met. In an inscription of 
the second century, 1G IX 1, no. 694 (= SGDI 3206), two benefactors, 
aman and a woman, are identified by the adjectival phyletika ("‘YA)Aeos, 
and *YAAéc (lines 2-7). But the natural inference that the Hylleis, and 
with them the Dymanes and Pamphyloi, had survived intact into the 
Hellenistic period is rendered suspect by the assured existence at the 
beginning of the fifth century of a quite different set of divisions (and 
subdivisions). Our task, then, will be either to find some way of com- 
bining the bodies of evidence or else, as will be suggested, to deal with 
the possibility of the simultaneous existence of two organizations 
For the Classical organization, the principal sources are a number 
of lead plaques bearing records of loans, P. Calligas, “An Inscribed 
Lead Plaque from Korkyra,” ABSA 66 (1971) 79-94. Throughout, the 
creditor (but not, for some reason, the debtor) is identified according 
to his affiliation with two groups, the one designated by a proper name, 
the other by a feminine ordinal adjective. Evidently contemporary, all 
the texts were dated by Calligas on the basis of their lettering to ca. 
500: A similar formulation occurs in another inscription, probably 
Hellenistic, JG IX 1, no. 695 (= Michel 1348; SGDI 3213). The 
combinations of proper name and ordinal thus far attested are as 


follows: 


*Agopov (vel sim.) 


Bevrépas Calligas, 81, no. 4+ 

wéumras, Calligas, 81, nos. 3+, no. 5+ 

heBBEplas] Calligas, 81, no. 8(@) 
*Avee(dag 

réxras Calligas, 80, no. 2+ 
udoke(volv 

[reum(n)las Calligas, 79-80, no. 1 
Maxxvdav 

Bexaras IG 1X 1, no. 695 


To Calligas we are indebted for the identification of the proper name 
as that of the major group, of the ordinal as that of the minor group 
or subdivision. Specific nomenclature for the units is, however, wanting, 
ne were willing to go as far afield as Miletos (7 §16), where 


unless 01 : 
arallel formulation is to be found in the 


the only really precisely p: 
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*Apyabéwv mpdrn and ’OwdiGev deorépn. By analogy, the Ker- 
kyraian Aworai/oi, Makkhidai, etc. would be, like the Milesian Ar- 
gadeis and Hoplethes, phylai, while the minor division, if the most 
likely candidate for the Milesian “First” or “Second” were to be 
considered, might be the chiliastys or Thousand. The latter identifi- 
cation, however, would seem unlikely for Kerkyra, for even a small 
number of phylai (and we have at least four), if divided at least ten 
times each (IG IX 1, 695 above), would generate an impossibly large 
number of literal Thousands. Accordingly, hekatostys (Hundred) or 
any of a number of other smaller units might be thought more likely. 

Regarding the origins of the innovating organization, our principal 
clues are provided by the names of the phylai (as I shall now term 
them), though even here we are faced with much uncertainty, Both 
the readings “Antheia” and “Philoxenoi” are, as Calligas’ own texts 
(and, in the former case, his second thoughts) suggest, highly ques- 
tionable, neither being sufficiently established to merit further analysis.’ 
By contrast, both the Aworai/oi and Makchidai point to a link of 
some kind with the mother city Corinth (2 §2), where a decree of the 
late fourth or early third century attests the phyle Aorcis and the 
phatra (H)omakchiadai. Since, further, the phyle Aoreis (at the very 
least) probably came into existence with a major reform of the orga- 
nization under the Kypselid tyranny, it is natural to attribute the 
institution of the Kerkyraian Aworai/oi, and with it the remainder 
of the organization, to the later years of the tyranny, when Periander 
governed the island through his son Nikolaos, later through his grand- 
son Psammetikos.’ Indeed, since the plaques guarantee a terminus ante 
quem of ca. $00, there is hardly any alternative. 

Returning, then, to the problem posed at the outset, we must attempt 
to understand how, once such a reform had been carried out, the 
Hylleis could reappear in a document of the second century. For 
Calligas, the evident contemporaneity of the Dorian phylai with the 
new units led to the seemingly reasonable conclusion that they were 
components of a single organization. Citing the theory that at Corinth 
the three Dorian phylai had been increased to four, and that these 
four were again divided in order to create the attested eightfold ar- 
rangement, he supposed that a similar gradual increase had occurred 
in the colony. Of the eight putative Kerkyraian phylai our present 
evidence, accordingly, would establish the identities of seven.’ But this 
approach is rendered unlikely, if not entirely untenable, by two coun- 
terarguments. From a purely statistical standpoint, firs, it is possibly 
not coincidental that not one of the six plaques preserving the name 
ofa phyle can be read or restored to refer to any of the Dorian phylai. 
It should follow, contrary to Calligas’ reasoning, that affiliation with 
@ Dorian phyle (if such existed) played no part in the composition of 
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these documents. Secondly, the very notion of an expansion of the 
Dorian division is not only unsupported by any real evidence for the 
alleged evolution of the eightfold Corinthian organization, but also 
runs counter to a tendency among Dorian states either to preserve the 
inherited organization relatively intact or to replace it with any entirely 
new arrangement. Only on Krete (5 §27-39), where special circum- 
stances might well have obtained, are possible exceptions to be found. 
In the present case the local (and/or Corinthian) titles together with 
the numerically designated subdivisions similarly point to some such 
thorough-going revision, begun from the ground up. Though not im- 
possible, Calligas’ reconstruction must at the least be regarded as highly 
conjectural. 

One other possible explanation remains, and that is that there were 
in fact two Kerkyraian organizations, entirely distinct and, it may be 
conjectured, confined to separate functions or spheres. Such a conclu- 
sion should not be met with resistance. The simultaneous operation 
of two organizations is unambiguously established for Athens (1 §1.1 
and 21) and, less certainly, Miletos (7 §16); and at Athens enough is 
known of the vestigial powers of the Old Attic phylai for us to see 
how their activities did not duplicate, but complemented, those of the 
Kieisthenic system. The extent and nature of the Kerkyraian Dorian 
phylai remain obscure, but the presumption of their existence alongside 
the innovating organization cannot reasonably be called into question. 


MAGNA GRAECIA 





§6 Taras 

Two lead leaves from a tomb, JG XIV 668 (= SGDI 4616: fin. s. 
IV aut s, I1I?), carry a total of thirty-nine names, of which thirty-six 
are preserved entire. Of the thirty-six all but three lack modification 


of any kind. The three exceptions are: 


Zomipa Maxav 113 
“lorr[tJatos ‘OA m4 
m7 


‘lortaios At 


{tin all three examples we have abbre- 
ould be unusual and (I should think) 
unwelcome in a funerary context. It is more likely that the abbrevi- 
ations represent affiliations of some kind. Kaibel proposed the iden- 
tification “tribus.”' Obviously, with a sample this small, almost any 
candidate would be free of objection. What of the abbreviations’ func- 
tion? The recurrence of a single nomen, each with a distinct denom- 
ination, suggests that it was to distinguish homonyms. What is to be 
done with the third example, however, is not clear: 


Theoretically, it is possible that 
viated patronymics, but this 
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§7 Herakleia 


Belonging to late in the fourth century, the celebrated Herakleia 
Tables, 1G XIV 645,’ our sole sources for the public organization, 
record the work of two boards of horistai, or boundary-officers, assigned 
the task of surveying and partitioning the sacred precincts of Dionysos 
and Athena Polias. Of interest here are the double denominations 
preceding many, but not all, of the names of the various magistrates 
and private persons mentioned in the two texts. These consist, first, 
of a two-letter element, which, since all examples can begin a Greck 
word, is undoubtedly an abbreviation; and, second, of the name, spelled 
out in full, of a common object. Abbreviation and object-name occur 
invariably in conjunction with (a) the boards of five horistai (I 3-7; 
96-98 [the same five names and denominations repeated]) and of three 
horistai (II 2-5 [the first three names and denominations only, again 
repeated]); (b) two different pairs of polianomoi, or civic magistrates, 
(195-96, 165-166); (c) four lessees of temple lands and their guarantors 
(I 179-186); and, finally, (4) the secretary (I 187). Both are lacking 
for the eponymous ephor (I 1, 95, 122, 165; II 1), private individuals 
in possession of some of the lands in question (e.g. I 14, 168), and the 
surveyor, a citizen of Naples (I 187). As commentators explain, the 
presence or absence of the denominations may serve to distinguish 
those who are directly responsible for the transactions from those who 
are not; the surveyor, who is certainly a responsible party, is excepted 
because he is not a Herakleian.* 

Below follows a list of the attested examples, grouped by the ab- 
breviations in alphabetical order: 











nA &vOcna 1 166 

kA &Bodos 1 166, 181-182 
AL wé\ra 15, 97; 114-5 
AA horipiov 1 184 

AZ Borpus 195 

FE &v@epov 196 

FE yviov 1 183, 187 
FE zpimovs 13, 96; 12 
KN 6pivaé 15, 98 

KN ogapurnpes 1 184 

ME émoridov 16, 98 

ME xiBariov T 180, 181 
TIE xapuketov 14,97; 113 


‘The invariable, though restricted, use of the denominations in con- 


Junction with the names of Herakleians all of whom may be presumed 
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to be citizens prompts the inference that they denote groupings of the 
population of some kind. That two different groupings are in question 
is indicated by the occurrence of varying combinations of abbreviation 
and object-name. That, further, the abbreviation denotes the larger 
unit, the object-name its smaller subdivision, is shown by the fact that, 
while a given abbreviation may be followed by up to three different 
object-names, the latter are confined to a single affiliation. Thus to the 
major group ME belong the minor groups designated émurréAtov 
and keBértov, neither of which occurs in conjunction with any other 
abbreviation. The finding is consistent, it may be added, with the 
relative numbers of different denominations recorded for the two types, 
eight (abbreviation) and thirteen (object-name), although this statistic 
in isolation might equally be due to an unrepresentative sample of the 
evidence,’ 

Scholars have exercised much ingenuity in searching for identifi- 
cations for the symbols, the majority inclining to view the smaller 
units at least as associations based on kinship. It has been noted, for 
example, that the denomination ME K«Bérvov is shared by two men, 
Bormion and Arkas, sons of Philotas, who, as lessee and guarantor of 
the same parcel of land, are with near certainty to be regarded as 
brothers (I 180, 181). But these are scarcely adequate grounds for 
labeling the smaller—a fortiori the larger—unit “family,” “gens,” or 
“phratry,” as commentators have suggested.* Even a territorially de- 
fined division would be expected to include a great many persons of 
common parentage. Besides, two other individuals whose fathers bear 
the same name—though not in this instance linked by participation 
in the same contract—while sharing the same principal group, belong 
to different minor groups (I 166, 181-182). Nor has much progress 
been made through appeal to external evidence. Kaibel noted the 
similarity of some of the object-names to the stampings on the handles 
of Knidian and Rhodian amphoras; but it is questionable whether the 
guilds of mercatores they represent can tell us anything about our 
Herakleians.° More plausibly, Curtius suggested that the object-names 
refer to the coats-of-arms of noble “houses.”” Wolters, drawing atten- 
tion to the contrasting affiliations of the putative brothers just men- 
tioned, argued that they describe the personal seals of individuals— 
thereby the responsible parties affixed their “signatures” to the doc- 
tmente? Although both these explanations fail to account adequately 
for the larger, principal division denoted by the abbreviation: they do 
have one solid piece of real evidence in their favor. A signet ring found 
in-a grave of the fourth century bears the image of caduceus, which 

Tinked with the denomination ITE xapukeiov.” It 


commentators have u 
‘vould be perverse to deny the possibilty of some kind of connection 
otis cache time, however, we are brought no closer to understanding 
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the nature of the affiliation, private or public, individual or group, that 
such a symbol, whether inscribed on stone or imprinted by a ring, 
might represent. pies, 

Turning from the object-names to the abbreviations, it is obvious 
that they can hardly be distinguished from the symbols in use through- 
out Western Greece under review in this chapter. The possibility of a 
strictly public function should accordingly be considered. “Phyle” has 
in fact been proposed as the identification, not at all improbably if it 
is assumed that the cight attested examples are close to the total 
number." However, such an assumption is rendered suspect by the 
fact that among the seven preserved affiliations of lessees and guar- 
antors (I 179-186)—presumably a random sample of the organiza- 
tion—are found six different abbreviations (the one repetition occurs 
in the case of brothers); and of the six, one does not recur elsewhere 
in the document (viz. AA). Obviously, still others may remain unat- 
tested. Furthermore, if these are phylai and if the phylai are the 
principal division, it would follow that the board of five horistai, though 
all designated by different denominations, would not represent the 
entire organization; worse yet, the one pair of polianomoi designated 
by the same abbreviation (I 165-166, ef. 95-96) would be drawn from 
a unit no greater than one-eighth of the citizen population. To be sure, 
parallels might be found (e.g. the fivefold boards at Athens, 1 §1.26), 
but such evidence as the Tables provide hardly points unambiguously 
to the identification “phyle.””"* 

We are thus left without a secure identification for either object- 
name or abbreviation. Still, the public character of the Tables stands 
out; and, despite the claims made for the object-names, there is no 
compelling reason for finding in them private associations of any de- 
scription. A signet ring bearing the symbol of a public unit would 
admittedly be unique—but so are the denominations with which we 
are asked to associate it. “Box,” “Shield,” “Tripod,” and the like, once 
dissociated from family coats-of-arms, could instead be interpreted as 
representing reaction in an extreme form to the cardinal principle 
of kinship association: not a common ancestor but an everyday object 
would serve as the group's focal point.!? 






§8 Sybaris, region of 


By far the earliest of the western sources under discussion, a bronze 
tablet found in a sanctuary not far from the site of Sybaris and dated 
vite late seventh or early sixth century, carries a dedication by an 
lympic victor. At lines 1-2, his name reads AO Kycé é 

ic vi 1 MBporos/6 
AcétAdpo.' Among other interpretations Proposed by scholars for the 
initial two-letter element, Pugliese Carratelli suggested a shortened 
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form of the word 5a—signifying the aedicula that constituted the 
object of the dedication? But this view was shown to be improbable 
on a number of counts by Guarducci. She offered the alternative 
suggestion that the letters are an abbreviation of a kind comparable 
to those under review here. As in many (but by no means all) attested 
examples, there are two letters and they precede the name of the person 
presumably designated. Only the context of the usage is new, but given 
the extent of our testimony this could hardly be considered an objec- 
tion.* 


§9 Thourioi 


Settled by colonists of mixed origins under Athenian leadership in 
444/3, Thourioi provides at once one of the earliest (second only to 
Kyrene: 5 §26) and clearest examples of a Landsmannschaftlich public 
organization. According to our sole source on the colony's arrange- 
ments, Diodoros, 12.11. 





Establishing a democratic government, they divided the citizens into ten 
phylai, and they attached to all (the phylai) appellations éx rav évaiv. The 
three (consisting) of those (sc. €8vm) collected from the Peloponnesos they 
named 'Aprdc, "Axats, and "HAcéa; the same number (consisting) of the 
kindred peoples (6yoedvaiv) outside (the Peloponnesos), Bovarria, 
*Aupucrvovic, and Awpic; and the remaining four (consisting) of the other 
classes (yevaiv), "Ids, 'A®avats, EvBols, and Nnowires. 


Scrutiny of the names of the phylai shows Diodoros' characterization 
of them in terms of ethne or gene to be somewhat lacking in precision. 
While all the names reflect a fundamental classification according to 
origin—most designating either a region or its people or both—in at 
least two cases the phyle is defined along specifically political lines. 
Hence, in the first group, alongside the ethnic-regional Arkas' and 
‘Achais, Eleia differs in that the entity to which it refers, Elis, had in 
the later 470s been synoecized as a monolithic, constitutionally defined 
city-state (3 §7). Similarly, in the second group, alongside Boiotia, 
‘Amphiktyonis of course could not designate either a single region or 
its people, but is perhaps best understood with Ehrenberg as comprising 
colonists from states of the Delphic Amphiktyony not contained in 
some other phyle:’ Doris, since it is classified as “outside the Pelo- 
ponnesos,” was evidently taken by Diodoros to refer to the small 
Fistrict of this name in Central Greece; but a wider membership, easily 
justified with reference to the ancient belief that Doris was the home- 
land of the Dorians, seems preferable, since otherwise the Peloponne- 
sian and Isthmian Dorians are left entirely unrepresented.’ Doris itself, 
if in fact participating in the colony, would then have been included 
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in Amphiktyonis. Of the third group, all four phylai represent what 
would in both ancient and modern parlance be called the “Ionian” 
region (and people)—Eubois,¢ Nesiotis, and Ias* covering Euboia, the 
Islands, and either Ionia proper or, on analogy with Doris, all re- 
maining Ionian states. Athenais, finally, like Eleia, denotes a political 
entity, viz. synoecized Attika and its (Athenian) citizens.* 

With these adjustments in Diodoros’ characterization of the ten 
phylai we may, then, accept the factual content of his account. More 
difficult to resolve is a controversy surrounding a political aspect of 
the Thourian organization; to the extent that it brings into play the 
names of the phylai as just established, it may be briefly reopened here. 
Ehrenberg, in one camp, argued that, despite the ostensible “panhel- 
lenic” composition of the phylai, the organization had been constituted 
in such a way as to ensure “the outstanding position of the Athenians.” 
To support this view he offered the observation that, except for Eleia 
(see above), “only one of the ten names derives from a city, and that 
is the Athenais.” Thus a single city controlled an entire phyle by itself, 
while other powerful states, among them Athens’ rivals, were relegated 
to positions of lesser influence as components of the remaining “col- 
lective” phylai: e.g. both Spartan and Corinthian colonists belonged 
to the same, single phyle Doris, At the same time, the Athenian Empire 
was represented by no fewer than three additional phylai, Eubois, 
Nesiotis, and Ias; these, with the men of Athens, formed “a united 
and homogeneous body.” Thereby was guaranteed “the idea of a Pan- 
hellenic leadership of Athens.”” 

Such a view of Athens’ intentions would, if true, greatly affect our 
conception of her imperial policy in the 440’s, but as a matter of fact 
more recent opinion has tended to discredit Ehrenberg’s position.’ 
While Athenais did indeed, it has been objected, represent a single 
state, the fact remains that all Athenians were confined to that phyle, 
and that that phyle in the final analysis was only one of ten. In all 
departments of government constituted with reference to the phylai, 
the influence of Athenais could not have exceeded that of any other 
single phyle. As for Athens’ allies, it is a moot point whether or not 
the Athenians could have controlled the colonists—not the states— 
represented in the Euboian, Island, and Ionian phylai. As Kagan has 
argued, resentment felt towards Athens as a consequence of the grow- 
ing severity of her imperial rule could have led to resistance to Athenian 
attempts to assert superiority. The status of Athens’ Peloponnesian 
adversaries, too, may be innocent of Athenian manipulation on the 
supposition, again argued by Kagan, that these states were so grouped 
in “collective” phylai simply because they did not send many colonists: 
Sparta may have had no excess population, and Corinth would not 
have seemed to many less attractive that the uncertainties of resettle- 
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ment in Italy.’ So far as the details of Diodoros’ account of the or- 
ganization inform us, there is no basis for suspecting the undue 
influence of political motives on its composition or subsequent func- 
tioning. 

How were the phylai disposed? If, as now appears to be the case, 
the phylai literally adhered to the Landsmannschafilich principle, with 
each group confined to its own phyle, territorial boundaries would 
have imposed a second, unnecessary, and probably unworkable limi- 
tation on the memberships. Besides, the laying-out of the town on a 
rectangular grid would have satisfied any need for a division of the 
urban center; Diodoros mentions that the orev7roé thus created 
were filled with houses (12.10.7). Possible parallels are at hand in the 
révot of Tenos (5 §18) and, more remotely, in the &wpo6a and 
mpyot of certain Asian cities (Index I.A.1, 20). These districts, over- 
lapped in each case by phylai, probably served specific administrative 
functions connected with the urban center or its fortifications. We may 
confidently dismiss, therefore, the unsupported speculation that the 
grid of streets described by Diodoros formed twelve blocks of land, 
ten apportioned to the phylai, one to the former Sybarite population, 
and one to various public uses." 





§10 Terina 

In the text of a will inscribed on a bronze plaque and dated to the 
fourth century, JGSII 21, occur a number of abbreviations, no more 
than two letters in length and, where certainly associated with a per- 
sonal name, invariably preceding the nomen. According to the JGSIT 
text, they read as follows: 





A[--] (line 14) TH (line 16) 
KI (ine 14) 10 (line 1) 
M[- (line 5) TI (ine 15) 

(lines 6, 13) QA (line 13) 





[Ja (line 5) 


instances, the abbreviations are found 
in a list of names at the end of the document headed by a rubric 
restored alternatively by editors as "E[waxoot], ‘E[mipeAnrai), 
"Elmirporrot}, etc. (13-16) At line 6, the siglum occurs in a comes 
that would seem to require a quite different interpretation: 70] 5 
_Nucda ‘lortaie. Since the article-and-abbrevia- 
belong to the following (masculine dative 
there to the preceding words, “the half.” 
. se. 75 or XSpAS, viz. 


Except for three, possibly four, 


‘Tpecov. ra 
tion group plainly does not 
singular) nomen, it must adi 


Half of what? Comparetti suggested 7s 
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the place where the plot to be inherited by Nikoules was situated. A 
similar restoration was offered by Comparetti in two of the other 
exceptional passages in lines 1 and 5 Of interest here is the fact that 
one of the abbreviations so interpreted, =a, recurs in the list of names 
in line 13. It follows that if indeed the abbreviations denote, as else- 
where in Western Greece, units of the public organization, these units 
were with a high degree of probability of a territorial disposition. 





§11 Kaulonia? 


Similar in form to the text from Terina discussed above (§10), a 
donatio of the early fifth century, IGSII 20, attributed by Comparetti 
to Kaulonia, records a bequest made in the presence of [wp]ogevor 
or witnesses.’ The names of the damiourgos (2), cited in the prescript 
(line 1), and of at least two of the [mp]ogevor are preceded by two- 
and three-letter denominations.’ All the nomina lack the patronymic, 


NE line 1 
AY line 6 
v tine 7 
AN line 8 





At present, no evidence is available that might bear on the identification 
of the entities to which these denominations refer. 


§12 Lokroi Epizephyrioi 


Lokroi provides the most clearly understood example of the use of 
abbreviated denominations. We owe this circumstance to the survival 
of an archive from the Temple of Zeus Olympios consisting of thirty- 
nine bronze tablets dating to in and around the time of Pyrrhos: A. 
De Franciscis, Stato e societa in Locri Epizefiri (L’ archivio dell’ Olym- 
pieion Locrese) (Naples 1972).' Throughout the texts, nomina (some- 
times with, sometimes without the patronymic) are regularly preceded 
by three-letter abbreviations, the great majority occurring in connection 
with various boards of magistrates. Since all the boards number three, 
and since a given abbreviation always stands in the same relative 
position in its group of three, it may be concluded, with Lewis, that 
the citizen body fell into three divisions, and that to each belonged a 
number of the units denoted by the abbreviations. Adherence to the 
same position within the group, furthermore, points to the observance 
ofa standard order of precedence among the principal divisions? Below 


are listed the thirty-two abbreviations grouped according to their af- 
filiation: 
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I 1 mm 
1. Ava Aor Ay 
2. Avé Bow Aye (= Aya)’ 
3, Tay Ave Aha 
4. Eup Kpa AAX 
5. Opa Kua Tay 
6. Kop Mva Aoy 
7. Aak Eka Ter 
8. Opp Zar Tipo 
9. Ene Tn Tvp 
10. Tov Two Erp 
11. Vad a0 


For the identification of the three main divisions the obvious, and 
scarcely contestable, candidate is “phyle,” suggested by Lewis* The 
nature of the abbreviations themselves is not quite so clear, but the 
fairly consistent pattern of correlation with toponyms from the Lokrian 
orbit makes more likely the identification “deme,” proposed by De 
Franciscis and accepted by Lewis, than the supposition of a personal 
group with strong local connections.’ Problematic, too, are the numbers 
of the attested units, viz. eleven, ten, and cleven—a curiously uneven 
and asymmetrical configuration that tempted Lewis to suggest (before 
the tablets had been even half published) that undetected duplications 
in “phylai” I and III might cloak a uniform tenfold division.’ But 
now, with the full publication of the archive, such duplications would 
seem to be obviated by the relatively high frequency of recurrence of 
the abbreviations.’ Perhaps the explanation is to be found in the sup- 
position of “demes” of varying size. If the “phylai” were designed to 
be equal in terms of territory or population (or both), the actual number 
of units might have had to be adjusted accordingly. Athens (1 §1.21) 
provides a clear example of how such a situation might arise. 

No fewer than nine boards of three magistrates were constituted 
and filled on the basis of a one-to-one representation of the “phylai.”” 
To what extent, if at all, rotation in office among the “demes” was 
practiced cannot, however, for want of sufficient evidence be deter- 
mined. The nine boards are:* 


tmoxevacrriipes Aoyorrhpes 
émorérat mohéwapxot 
iapopvapoves ti Onoavpar mpoBovhor 
iapopvapoves emi cirwe mpobuxot 


rotxorouot 
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The case of the eponymous, possibly to be identified with De Fran- 
ciscis as the kosmopolis,* differs in that, when cited (as always, where 
sufficient text is preserved) at the head of the tablet, the formula used 
is “abbreviation émi nomen (patronymic).” Such citation is made in 
order to identify the year, as shown by the explicit, fuller formulations 
elsewhere in the texts, e.g. & 7 EvwauTe 7a Opa-~ emi ‘Hpaxdijro 
(no. 1, lines 2-3)."° As it happens, sufficient numbers of tablets and 
internal clues were available for De Franciscis to prove the operation 
of a cycle in the office among the three “phylai.”"" But whether or 
not, as Lewis suggested might be the case, there existed a cycle in 
which all the “demes" named a year before any recurred remains 
undeterminable."* 


§13 Rhegion 


Four different abbreviations are known, in each case occurring im- 
mediately after the patronymic. In one instance, JG XIV 612 (= Michel 
555; SGDI 4258; SIG 715: s. II), the individual is named in an official, 
governmental capacity; in the others, nos. 614, 615, 616 (all n.d. ), as 
either the giver or recipient of honors. 


Ap IG XIV 616, lines 1, 6 

lep 616, line 2 

Tao 614, line 2; 615, line 8 
Xue 612, line 1 


The abbreviation in no. 612 follows the name of the prostates of the 
Boule in the prescript of a decree of the Halia. This fact, however, 
although suggesting that the usage is of a public nature, provides no 
clue as to the specific identification. Neither “tribus,” suggested by 
Kaibel,' nor “deme,” a second attractive candidate, can be said to be 
required by the context. But it is likely that all four examples are of 
the same order; and this assumption would, in combination with the 
low frequency of repetition, somewhat favor a smaller unit? 


SICILY 





§14 Messene 


_ Thucydides, in the course of his account of Athenian operations in 
Sicily in the summer of 426, mentions a force of Messenians on garrison 
at Mylai comprising two phylai (3.90.2). For the phyle as a division 
of the military organization, see Index II.L.2.m. 








ea Pee e ae an 
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§15 Aluntium? 


In an inscription found at the modern Santo Fratello and perhaps, 
with Kaibel, to be referred to the ancient Aluntium, IG XIV 359 (n.d.), 
the Damos honors one Andron, son of Thrasias A[.]8. The abbreviation 
was restored as Afa]B by Kaibel on the basis of the occurrence of 
this denomination in the Akraian inscription, JG XIV 217, line 9. But 
Akrai (§19) lay on the other side of the island, and unless the proven- 
ence of the present inscription be questioned, there is no good reason 
to assume the identity of the two abbreviations. 


§16 Halaisa 


Honors conferred by the Damos, G. Scibona, Kokalos 17 (1971) 11- 
13, no. 2, cite the honorand as [—] "A7oAAodepov Zah Aamipwva. 
The same abbreviation is found at Akrai (§19) in the southeast region 
of the island, but there are as yet no grounds for viewing the coincidence 
as significant, 


§17 Lilybaion 

Acquired by Rome at the end of the First Punic War in 241, 
Lilybaion’s later arrangements are attested by Latin inscriptions of 
Imperial date. Two, belonging to the same year at the end of the second 
or the beginning of the third century A.D., CIL X 7206 and 7233 (= 
ILS 6770b and a), record honors in the name of the XII trib(us), and 
the third, CIL X 7237 (= ILS 6770), of the reign of Commodus, 
honors in the name of the tribules trib(us) Iovis Aug(usti) pecunia sua. 
Although the name of the “tribe of Juppiter Augustus” must of course 
represent an Imperial innovation, it has been maintained by F. Sartori 
that the twelvefold division descends from the phylai of the earlier, 
pre-Roman settlement." 

‘An honorary inscription of Imperial date, IG XIV 277 (= CIL X 
7240), names as honorand M. Ovahéptov Atoyvijrov/Mnya vidv 
Xéprava (lines 2-3). A second text, no. 273 (from Mazara), probably 
names the same man, again as honorand, with the abbreviation restored 
as [M]n[ylav (line 3). Conceivably, this is one of the tribus, but a 
lower-level unit is no less likely. 


§18 Akragas 

From Akragas, founded ca. 581 by Dorian colonists from Gela and 
Rhodes, an honorary decree of the third century (but no later than 
210), IG XIV 952 (= Buck 106; Michel 553; Schwyzer 307; SGDI 
4245), includes in its preamble the citation poeSpevovoras rac 
puhac/rav ‘YAAéwv (lines 4-5). Evidently the phylai alternated in 
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the presidency, possibly in a monthly or, as at Athens, quasi-monthly 
rotation. If the Dymanes, Hylleis, and Pamphyloi were the only phylai, 
the easiest assumption would be a monthly cycle with each phyle 
serving a total of four times during the year. Whether the phylai 
succeeded one another according to a fixed order or, again as at Athens, 
in a sequence determined by lot remains an open question. 


§19 Akrai 


For the organization of Akrai, founded from Dorian Syracuse in 
664, our chief sources are three dedications to Aphrodite of the third 
or second century. At the conclusion of each are listed, among other 
dedicators, the ‘riakadarchoi, or Archons of the Thirties. Though one 
text, IG XIV 209, is fragmentary, the others, nos. 211 and 212, are 
sufficiently preserved to show that in both cases these officers numbered 
nine. Furthermore, since another dedication of about the same date, 
no. 208, attests six prostatai, it may reasonably be inferred, with Kaibel, 
that both boards represent a threefold principal division of phylai, in 
all probability the Dymanes, Hylleis, and Pamphyloi.’ 

Difficulties arise, however, once it is assumed, as parallel usages 
suggest, that to each triakadarchos corresponded a single triakas. Nu- 
merical substantives in -ac are, where a determination is possible, 
usually collective in sense.? It should follow that the Thirties of Akrai 
totalled two hundred and seventy individuals. But even on the (un- 
doubtedly correct) assumption that membership was restricted to adult 
male citizens, this figure still seems much too small for a city of the 
dimensions indicated by archaeological investigation.’ Accordingly an 
adjustment of some kind would seem to be in order. One very real 
possibility would be that the Thirties dated to the foundation, when 
they did in fact literally contain thirty citizens but later, with growth 
of population, expanded beyond their nominal enrollments. Alterna- 
tively, the units may represent not the full citizen population but some 
subclass of it such as, for example, those of military age or, as suggested 
by the fact that in all three inscriptions under discussion the lists of 
dedicators are headed by the two agoranomoi or Clerks of the Market, 
individuals performing some specialized administrative function“ 
Either explanation, or both in combination, would allow for the as- 
sumption of a far more substantial citizen roster. 

A second lower-level division is probably indicated by several in- 
stances of a naming-form, which, with one, possibly two, exceptions, 
always immediately follows the patronymic genitive. Two examples 
are written out in full; the others are seemingly abbreviations. Ref 
erences are given both to JG and to L. Bernabd Brea, Akrai (Catania 
1956)? 
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IG xIv Bernabé Brea, Akrai 

AB or AaB (see AaB) no. 2, line 9 
AN no. 3, line 9 
ANAY no. 3, line 3 
KL}? 210, line 3 (rejects) 
Kavveiis 217, line 40 no. 2 
Kpa(cepivos) 217, line 42 no. 2 

Aap 217, line 9 no. 2 
Mopgtavés 217, line 3 no. 2 
Nor(ivos) 217, line 19 no. 2 

Me 217, line 23 no. 2 

Bad 212, line 4 no. 8 


From the external evidence collected by Kaibel it is clear that his 
identification “pagus” is generally correct.* That these villages were 
probably relatively numerous is indicated, further, by the fact that 
none of the names occurs more than a single time. Why, however, the 
usage is confined to just these few inscriptions, and even in them is 
employed only haphazardly, is not entirely clear. But if we omit the 
doubtful instance in no. 210, it is perhaps significant that of the re- 
maining examples no fewer than four occur in the cases of individuals 
with homonymous fathers.” That is, the village-affiliation, while not 
mandatory even in state documents, might have been used on occasion 
to prevent confusion among citizens with identical names. Such a 
conclusion would not of course affect the possibility that the villages 
enjoyed an official constitutional status. 

Historically, whereas the (three?) phylai and the territorial units are 
in no way exceptional, the presence of the Thirties at once suggests 
derivation from Corinth by way of Syracuse, Corinth’s colony and 
Akrai’s mother city. But this unit is not attested by the scant testimony 
for the latter state’s public arrangements, nor is there other evidence 
available that might prompt speculation on the circumstances of such 
a transmission. 





§20 Syracuse 


At Kerkyra, according to the account given above (§5), the Bakchiad 
colonizers instituted the Dorian phylai; only later, probably during 
the domination of the Kypselid tyranny, was a second, specifically 
“Corinthian” organization superimposed. Similarly for Syracuse, also 
a Bakchiad foundation of possibly somewhat earlier date, what little 
evidence we have points to the continuing functioning of a system of 
three phylai, presumably the Dorian triad, well into the Hellenistic 
period. One such indication is found in the preference for multiples 
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of three within the military organization. From Thucydides we learn 
of boards of three and fifteen generals and of an elite hoplite corps of 
six hundred, and from Livy (with perhaps less certain significance) of 
the fifteen bodyguards attached to the late third century King Hi- 
eronymos.' Indirectly, at Akrai (§19), an early Syracusan foundation, 
boards of prostatai and triakadarchoi numbering six and nine respec- 
tively are arguably geared to a tripartite division inherited from the 
mother city.’ Finally, and still more problematically, there is the tes- 
timony of a number of catapult bullets attributed convincingly by 
Kaibel to the Sicilians raised by Rome to suppress the slave rebellion 
of 104-100. Some of these bear inscriptions, which, where preserved 
entire, comprise three elements: (j) the word “phyle,” usually abbre- 
viated and preceded by an abbreviated ordinal adjective or, in one 
instance, a numeral; (ii) the word “phatria,” again abbreviated and 
followed by a proper name, itself invariably abbreviated; and (iii) a 
personal name with patronymic. The assignment of the bullets to 
Syracuse was advanced by Kaibel chiefly on the strength of recorded 
proveniences, and this conclusion later received some qualified support 
from W. Hiittl’s prosopographical study of the personal names.’ The 
following phyle and phratry combinations are attested: 








puna garpia ‘IG XIV, 2407, nos, 10-16, 18-19 
mpora —"By(...) 10 
Bevrépa AL.) 15 
*AArpu.) 11 
Av(...) Guarducci, L'Istituzione I, 
128, XXXYV, no. 9 
Kaul.) Ma (p. viii) 
Aaxw..) 13 
T1AcC...) 14 
B i 16 
tpira *Aata(...)  Guarducci, L'Istituzione 11, 
127, XXXV, no. 7 (= IG, no. 18) 
Karn.) 12 
I 19 


This evidence is of sufficient quantity to make virtually certain the 
inference that the phylai in question number three and only three. 
Accident of preservation might account for the uneven distribution 
among the phylai of the attested phratries but surely could not rea- 
sonably be invoked to explain the failure of a fourth or other phyle 
to appear. Less secure is the identification of the phylai as the Dymanes, 
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Hylleis, and Pamphyloi, but a point in its favor is afforded by their 
designation by ordinal adjectives. Elsewhere I have argued on entirely 
independent evidence that the Dorian phylai, wherever retained, ob- 
served a common, “pan-Dorian” order of precedence. If it is assumed 
that this order of precedence was generally known, the numerical 
adjective would suffice to identify the phyle in question* 

With regard to the major historical claim of the present work, it is 
of further interest that the bullets reveal the phratries, in origin com- 
ponents of the “kinship” organization, to be subdivisions of the phylai. 
Since the manufacture of catapult bullets falls within the public sphere, 
it is evident that it is the phratries, not the phylai, that have undergone 
the assimilation. This evidence illustrates, then, in a specific way how 
the earlier antagonism that I have postulated between “private” and 
“public” organizations might be resolved, in this case in favor of the 
latter. 

It remains to assemble such scattered evidence as we have for the 
functions of the Syracusan organization. Above, mention was made of 
the possible representation of the phylai on the boards of generals and 
in an elite squadron of hoplites. We may add Thucydides’ statement, 
made in the account of troop movements in and around Syracuse in 
415, that “the Syracusans, leaving behind one phyle as a guard for 
their counter-wall, withdrew into the city” (6,100.1), While the use of 
the phylai as military divisions, well attested elsewhere, requires no 
comment, it is notable that this “guard,” nominally one-third of a very 
large army, was subsequently defeated by a rather small Athenian 
force. This has prompted the suggestion that Thucydides uses the term 
“phyle” to refer not to an entire regiment, but to a contingent thereof, 
perhaps a single age-group.’ At any event, we learn elsewhere that 
Syracusan soldiers were conscripted from lists of citizens arranged 
kata phylas. Normally housed outside the city in the sanctuary of 
Olympian Zeus, the tablets (vavi6ec) fell into the hands of the Athe- 
nians, according to Plutarch, Nikias 14.5-6, while being brought to 
town by ship “for the scrutiny and cataloguing of those of military 
age.” Two centuries later in 212, during the siege of Syracuse, a 
distribution of wine was made, according to Livy 25.23.13-14, “to all 
the people per tribus;”” such a procedure might easily have brought 
the tablets into play, if they still existed, particularly with a view to 
preventing multiple allotments. Still another century later, again, dur- 
ing the Second Slave War, the catapult bullets were manufactured, 
apparently under official Roman direction, bearing designations of 
phyle and phratry. Perhaps the inscriptions related to a quota of 
production for each of the units, or, with less likelihood, to their actual 
use. But on the whole the supposition that they are Syracusan would 
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fit neatly into the overall pattern of military applications of the public 
organization. 


§21 Tauromenion 


Abbreviations appended to personal names, invariably following the 
patronymic, occur in abundance in a number of documents inscribed 
in Imperial times but, as their content shows, of Hellenistic origin. 
Confined to public contexts, the abbreviations make haphazard ap- 
pearances in lists of strategoi, IG XIV 421 (= SGDI 5219), and of 
gymnasiarchs, JG XIV 422 (= SGDI 5220; IGSII 4); are found in one 
set of accounts appended to the names of certain financial officers, JG 
XIV 423 (= SGDI 5221; IGSII 12); and are regularly given with the 
name of a monthly officer whose title, of uncertain identification, is 
abbreviated zp.’ To date, over thirty different examples are known, 
but this, in view of the relatively low frequency of occurrence, is 
probably somewhat below the full number. The following list is based 
upon Kaibel’s edition, JG XIV, published in 1890? Except where 
square brackets are present, the abbreviations may be presumed to be 
complete. 








"AL- ‘ine Texpe 
"AA K Zax 
*Aped Kaa Zrap 
"Ar Mav Zmapr 
‘Aow Oiv Tav 
‘Acouw Oir Tav 
"Axax(o) Oir(.) Tepx(?) Trp [see Oiz] 
Aap ‘On Xa{A] 
Ack Tap Xadn 
Ei6 Nap LOK 
[E}idfole Nea 

Toop Ted 


Despite the presence of several probable duplications, the number of 
different denominations must still be high, and this fact in combination 
with their exclusive use in association with the names of state officers 
Suggests that they denote some lower-level unit. If, as proposed by 
Manganaro,* some are related to local toponymns, “deme” (or the 
like) would be a suitable identification. 


NOTES 
$1 Issa 


__ 1. For the date of, and sources for, the Knidian colony, see R. L. Beaumont, “Greek Influence 
in the Adriatic Sea before the Fourth Century B.C," JHS 56 (1936) 159-204: 173-175. 
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2, SB Wien 175 no. 1 (1913) 3-18, no. 15; Maier, Mauerbauinschrifien 57. For the date, see 
G. Woodhead, “The ‘Adriatic Empire’ of Dionysius 1 of Syracuse,” Klio 52 (1970) 503-512: 
508-509, citing D. Rendié-MioSevig, Archacologia Iugoslavca 6 (1965) 77-80 

3. Thus conforming to the official order of the Dorian phyla: sce my “The Onder of the 
Dorian Phylai,” CP 75 (1980) 197-215: 208. 

4. For the refutation of the earlier, prevailing view that Issa had been colonized in the fourth 
century by Dionysos 1 of Syracase, ce Woodhead (above, note 2) 502-812 

zanto, 


$2 Epidamnos 
1, Gilbert Il, 236-237. Little is added by the discussions of ether W. L. Newman, The Politics 
of Arie § (Oxford 1902) 287-288 or F.Gschnitcr,“Phylrcho,” RE Suppl. 1 (196) 1067 
2, Gilbert 1, 236, 
3. Thucydides, 1.242. For the date and interpretation, see A. W. Gomme, A Historical 
Commentary on Thucydides | (Oxford 1956) 139. 


$4 Apollonia 

1. For the date of the colony, see R. van Compernolle, AC 22 (1953) 50-64, 

2. J. and L. Robert, Bull. Ep. 1944, no. 119, publish a text from Homann-Wedeking’s 
photograph (op. ct, p. 380, fig. 43). At line 6, they print “Mlo (ou Tlko).” My own impression 
from the photograph is thatthe first reading is the more likely; the “iota” appears merely to be 
a slight scar on the stone, not a deliberate stroke. If 110 is read, the second syllable of [IOAO. 
(line 8) could be understood to have been added to prevent ambiguity. The abbreviations that 
is, would regularly have been two letters in length 

3. Hellenica 11-12 (1960) $63 note 1 

4. Helleniea 11-12 (1960) 563 note 1, citing the lst, SEG 25.329, ines 15 and 20 (10 which 
‘can now be added SEG 25.331a, line 1). Robert further suggests the possibility of a connection 
between the Apollonian AI or Al, line 5, and the abbreviation at line 6 of the Corinthian list. 
For the latter text he refers to the editio princeps, Corinth VIII 1, no. 11, where B.D, Merit 
prints AJ-Ml. This reading was, however, corrected by S. Dow, HSCP 53 (1942) 93, 95, to Z1- 
1, with the final comment: “Delta is barely admissible.” 

'. For the Corinthian evidence sec, again, 2 §2. The earliest abbreviated names occur on 
markers dated by their letter-forms to ca. 450 

6. At Corinthian Kerkyra (§5) we find another evident descendent of the phatra in the major 
political unit Makchidai 


$5 Kerkyra 

1. On the history of the text, and for an account of the emendations affecting the present 
passage, see Dittenberger, 1G IX 1, loc. ct. 

‘Lomit from consideration the possibilty that the “phyleti," far from denoting the public 
unit Hyleis, infact refer to the Illyrian ethnos variously named in Greek sources Hyllol, Hyllees, 
‘and Hyllatoi. Situated on a peninsula called the Hyllis or Hylike (sce (Apollodoros of Athens), 
PGrHt 244 F 322; and Timaios, FGrH 566 F 77), identified by modera scholars with the 
Promontory of Deiomedes, the present Cape Planka on the Yugoslavian coast south of Sibenik 
(Gee the maps in J. J. Wilkes, Dalmatia (Cambridge. Mass. 1969] 2, 222, end), the tribe was 
ideally located to work an early influence on the Greek settlement at Kerkyra. Some such 
influence should probably be invoked to explain the name Hyllsikos, attached to one of the 
harbors of the town (Thucydides, 3.72.3, 81.2; Hyllikos in Apollonios of Rhodes, Argonautika 
4.1125) and, as well, the mythical Hylios, son of Herakles and the Kerkyraian nymph Melite 
(Apollonios, Argonoutika 4522-551). 

‘Mention should also be made ofthe Phaiakian Dymas at Odyasey 6.2. Given the identification 
of Scheria with Kerkyra, the name might be taken as reflecting the island's historical public 
Organization. However, Dyma(n)s, in addition to its role as the singular of Dymanes, is also a 
perfectly proper Dorian personal name, eg. at Thera, 1G XII 3, no. $50. 

2. Calligas, 84. 

33 For the reading and interpretation of the text, previously misconstrued by Dittenberger, 
1G 1X 1, loc. cit, see D. Comparetti, ASAA 2 (1916) 262-265; and Caligas, 87 with note 43. 

“4. At p. 93, addendum, Calligas states that his reading of the name “Antheia" is “doubtful 
For “Philoxenai no parallel isto be found among attested names of public units; and, in view 
of the fact that all the letters of the second half of the compound are either dotted or restored, 
this name too might be reconsidered in the light of a fresh examination of the text. 

5, Herodotos, 348-49; Nikolaos of Damaskos, FGrH 90 F 59. 

6. Calligas, 88, citing the reconstruction of the early Corinthian organization by S, Dow, 


SCP 53 (1942) 98-108. 
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$6 Taras 

1. 1G XIV, Index X B, p. 747. 

2. The claim of P. Wuilleumier, Tarente des orgines & la conguéte romaine (Paris 1939) 174, 
that OA and AI represent “un groupement topographique” is without foundation. The remainder 
of his discussion of “désignation,” 174-176 is entirely dependent on external evidence, particularly 
the Herakleia Tables (§7) 

3. Although no hint is given in Kaibel's commentary that text I, in which Zopyra's name 
‘ccurs, might be incomplete, thus leaving open the possibility of a homonym in the immediate 
contest, it is possible that » second Zopyra was inscribed on still another such text from the 
same tomb, Altematively, the abbreviation might distinguish her from another woman, 
if dead, not buried in the same sepulcher 
97 Herakdeia 

1, = RUG 1 193234, no. 12; Schwyzer 62; SGDI 4629; IGSIT 1; Buck 79. 

2 Thus RUG 1226. 

3. This reconstruction, based on Kaibel’s analysis, 1G XIV, p. 174, assumes a difference 
between &vDeuov (1 96) and &vdeua (I 166). Certainly if, as has been suggested, these names 

10 coatsofarms, or to other pictorial representations, they are not to be equated. 

‘4, Kaibel, 1G XIV, p. 174 

5. "Family." Buck 79; "gens." Kaibel, 1G XIV, p. 174; Schwyzer 62; “phratry” (of the larger 
unit): Kaibel and Schwyzer, ad lee. 

6. Kaibel, 1G XIV, p. 174 

7. E. Curtius, Gesammelte Abhandlungen (Berlin 1899) 95-96, 

. P. Wolters, “Loco Sigili,” in Mélanges Perroe (Paris 1903) 333-340: 337-340, 

9. F. G. Lo Porto, “Ricerche archeologiche in Heracles di Lucania," Bolletin d'Arte 46 
(1961) 143. 

10. Thus all the editors listed above, note 1 

11, I see no point in discussing the one other possibilty suggested by scholars, viz. 6/8, 
since its supposed presence at Taras depends on the assumption of a transmission from Sparta 
(2 §8), where alone i is atested. 

12. For a modem discussion of these same problems, see F. Sartor, in MDAI(R) Erginz- 
tungsheft 1 (1967) 64-66, and A. Uguzzoni and F. Ghinatti, Le tovole greche di Braclea (Rome 
1968) 125-132, 


$8 Sybaris, rion of 
soli, Son and, Pope Carat, Tbe con rico ey” SMG 67 (94S 

2. G. Pugliese Carratelli, “La dedica di Kleombrotos« le sigle preposte a nomi in 
italiote" ASMG 6:7 (1965-1966) 209-214 sie ae 
ish Gudueh, "Sula ela boas ert Franca Martina 

‘4 Another explanation forthe letters is that offered by 8. Ferri, SCO 46 (1965) 319-320, who 
suggests an abbreviation, without punctuation, for Suds 'Ohvjiid, For criticism, se J, and L. 
Robert, Bull Ep. 1967, 90.697. 
$9 Thourioi 

1. Compare at Megalopolis (3 §3) the phyle "ApxaSuoia, « pan-Arkadian unit with the 
legendary founder Arkas a its eponym, 

2. Thus ¥. Ehrenberg, “The Foundation of Thurit” AJP 69 (1948) 149-170: 158159, 

3. So Ehrenberg (above, note 2) 158 

4. Compare at Pergamon (8 §6) the phyle ESBolS (post 129) and at Samos (S §13) the 
chiliastys Bioko 3 wetbo (post 321). 

5. A phy ‘lds is also found at Laodikea-on-Lykos (8 §22), but is attested no arler than 
a. A.D. 225. For a putative "lds at Miletos (7 §16), see M. Piérar, “La ‘siniéme tribu’ de 
Mile." BCH 102 (1978) 563-364 

‘6, Names of units buik on “Athena” are common elsewhere, but wherever a determination 
{is possible they refer, with only one exception, othe goddess, not to the city atte. The exception 
is the chilastys “ADquaiou 8 Samos (5 §13). a 

7. Ehrenberg (above, note 2) 158-159. 

4 See, in particular, D. Kagan, The Outbreak ofthe Peloponnesian War (Ithaca and London 
1969) 154-169; and, by far the fullest receat treatment, N. K. Rutter, “Diodorus and the 
Foundation of Thue,” Historia 2 (1973) 155-176. Lottie and 

9. Kagan (above, note 8) 163. CF. Rutter (above, note 8) 166 








RAL 20 (1965) 
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Pe ee een ee. 
iy a ai Lhe a he eo i wt may 
ime en ea 

epee PRO re 
oy hate eg at 3917 re 
a ad rade ee Re ge en 
Ss ce nt pw ot 
Sa a SSD rat amid eer va 


$10 Terina 

1. D. Comparetti, ASAA 2 (1916) 237-248; Schwyzer 436(3). 

2. Against Arangio-Ruiz and Olivier, [follow Comparetis view that the abbreviations follow 
rather than precede their nomina. A glance at his text (above, note 1, 238) will show that ia 
line 13, if this were not the case, insufficient room would remain for the first name and its 
(preceding) abbreviation—an objection that would sil hold even if i[wel/ Pamrad were rejected 
in favor of a shorter title (sce below with note 4). The editors of JGSHI base thei punctuation 
solely upon analogy with the similar text from Kaulonia ? (11) 

3. With Comparetti (above, note 1), 240, I agree in taking ETAN in line 16 as an (abbreviated) 
Patronymic; as he explain, it might have served to distinguish the bearer from another person 
of the same name and “titolo.” 

4. For'Elmrdxoor}, sce K. Latte, Gnomon 3 (1927) 373-374; for the others, Compareti (above, 
note 1) 240-241, 

‘5, Comparetti (above, note 1) 238, 239-240. This leaves only the dotted alpha in line 5; but 
insufficient context is preserved to determine whether it is part of an abbreviation. 


$11 Kavlonia ? 

1. D. Comparetti, 4S44 2 (1916) 224-229; Jelfery, LSAG 258-259, no. 29 (PI. $0). Jeffery 
‘dates the text ca. 475 B.C? 

2. From line 7 I have added the dotted nu immediately preceding the complete name 
‘ius; on analogy with the order of words in the remainder of the text, it might belong. 
to an abbreviation 

3, In lines 2-3 Comparetti (above, note 1, 226-227) restores Suaired ha/levhd tw’ Ai)Aéva, 
comparing the phyle én ‘ADavaiay at Tegea (3 §6) and an old name for Kaulonia, AGAaw, 
‘Needless to say, this conjecture hardly merits further comment. 


$12 Lokroi Epizephyrioi 

1. The texts had previously ben published in a number of installments in the journal Klearchos, 
but in the preparation of the final publication many substantial in reading and inter 
pretation were introduced by the editor: see J. and L. Robert, Bull. Ep. 1973, no. 364. 

2. D. Lewis, “Preliminary Notes on the Locri Archive," Kio $2 (1970) 247-253: 248-251 

3 For the mistaken inscription of Aya for Aye in tablet no. 8, see De Frances, ad le. 
and p. 98. 

4, Lewis (above, note 2) 248-251, 

5: Lewis (above, note 2) 250-251; De Francisis, 100-101 

© Lewis (above, note 2) 250, 

7 The one likely possible exception would seem to be Aka (IID), which has only 2 single 
cccurrenc; additonal evidence might show its identity with a (syncopated?) Ady in the same 
“phyle" see also De Francis, 99. But even 50, no such reduction seems possible fr “pyle” 
only two sila begin with the same letter, viz. Ava and Avé, but these occur in five and three 
tablets respectively, so lettere's error does not appear entertinable (cf. Lewis [above, note 2] 
230) 

1 or references othe tablet se De Francis Ines, 196-199; for cin of the vcous 
boards, 135-162 (civic offices, 143-188 (sanctuary of Zeus Olympics). 

9. De Francisca, 135-136. 

10, Other such tes ofthe eponym within the body of the text occur in tablets nos. 4 8, 9, 
23,30, 31, 34 

ii. ‘At p. 81 De Franciscis reconstructs the cycle over a seven-year period, 281-275. 

12, De Francisca, 84, 


Otek B, p. 747. 
SEV, Inder XB,» 
2 Two athe stbvevndons cru tie bot in both cae the nv who share the 


‘denomination are clearly related to each other, in one instance (nos. 614 and 615) possibly as 
‘brother and sister, in the other (no. 616) possibly as father and son. 
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17 Lipton aS. 6 
SDE dol wi i Lib" Kelair 3 (1957) 2-60. For examples of “lca sie in 
Raman sols nod muna sad o the soition of bu forthe plo » Grek ot 
Fated at sce Be Letc,“Two Insp from Pesan Antioch” Anson Sadr 
TS pe) sb, 5299 (wid 34, ate I on Lge; and Roman Clos n Sothern a 
mor Oxo 1969 7278 


Axa 
AG MGV, p29. For 1G XIV 209,21, and 212, se SGDI 3240, 3243, and 3242 and L 
Bernt Br Are (Catania 1956) no. 7,6 and 8 

For camley wih Gaeunioy Sete. Grommet 1 596997; and, with sie 
reference othe ke L Robert, Helens 5 (1948) 12 

1 On the ef pr ser Bera Bre (Above note 1; and, for» convenient summary, 
G.'Vor "atri® PBCS 3637, To mention oly one ely guaniabe example the teat 
ts rconnracted by Bena Br tvs A, colony clsson, have seid tes ve 
Rndred—and venti igure might have Gon fa excel bythe seual numberof czas 

4 For his sggeaton I'm indebted to Kae 16 XIV, p. 2, although Ido ot are ha 
‘hens econ nate ate, that he had wert” oe ppranomel 

5. For the evidence mppotng the lingout of the abbreviations in 0 XIV 217, ln 19 
sod 42 we Kabels commentary Bede the gcse tame in 10 XIV 210 ine 3 
Bernah Bren Ara one 3 roves a cei nance ofthe absenceof he paonne 
(lone ts prsence nine 9) Forte Fterts nw 210212 and 27, see SOL S29, 8, 
Steet and for 317, 108113 

6 Secs commentaris andthe Index XB. 747. Berna Brea (above noe 115, roaches 
the pomialty thatthe two examples a his no. 3 designate papa 

P1@ XIV 21, ne 207, nes 323 80, 


$20 Syracuse 

1 Thucydides, 6.73.1 (three generals), 6.72.4 (fen generals); 6.96.3, 7.43.4 (cf. Diodoros, 
11.762; Polyainos, 1.43.1) (elite corps); Livy, 244.5 (guards of Hieronymos). For the few 
‘exceptions to the (apparent) tripartite arrangement of the military organization, and on the 
Whole subject, see W. Hilt, Verfassungrpeschichte von Syrakus (Prague 1929) 33, 

2. 1G XIV 208 (sia prostazaf); 2097, 211, 212 (nine trigkadarcho), all dating to the late third 
‘century. Other similarities with the Syracusan constitution are listed and discussed by G. Kaibel, 
1G XIV, p. 29, 

3. Kaibel, 1G XIV, 2407 comm; Hitt (above, note 1) 34, note 14. Three of the eleven (some 
‘only party) preserved names are attested at Syracuse. That, however, ax many as four can be 
claimed for Tauromenion suggests the possibility of an alternative atcibution, 
iotshge Nibolas F Jones, “The Order of the Dorian Phys,” Clasico! Philology 75 (1980) 

5. The precise size of the Athenian force is not stated, although itis clear that, as Hitt 
observed (above, note 1) 33 note 6, Beloch’s estimate of 300 is probably too small. Certainly, 
at any rate, we do not have here, as Beloch argued, grounds for disputing the finding that the 
‘Syracusan phylai pumbered three. The suggestion that Thucydides refers to a contingent was 


ade by A'W. Gomine, A. Andrewes and K1, Dover, A Hlsonal onmostonion te de 
4 (Oxford 1970) 374, = = 
{2 Tanromenion 
1. 1G XIV 425 (= SGDI 5223; IGS 5), 426 (= SGDI $224, 1GSIT 6, 427 (= SGDI #2 
joer He 428 (= SGDI 5226; IGSII 9), 429 (= SGDI 5227, IGSIT 10), 430 (= SGDI 5228 
‘nthe vexed action ofthe entiation of the ofcer designated mp, see Kabel, 1G XIV, 
Indes XI A, p. 248 (spirains or spodyopoc) F Sators Aitnason $5 Woke ee 
378 (apoorarney G. Mangstar, archos Canc 18 (196) 1931 (errs soy i 
favoring spodyopos, . Sartor, Kokalor (961) 16 G. Manpoaurs Kole ren 
2b aT Artone Kel 3 (96 857 
ferences, consult Kaitel's Inder X By p. 747. Throughout, there are numerous 
problems of text and orthography with which, piven te scope of the seen nant ia 
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Chapter V The Aegean Islands 








The Aegean islands lay directly in the path of the Great Migrations 
whereby the earlier organizations of the Asia Minor seaboard (Chapter 
7) were transmitted from the Homeland. Nonetheless, the island or- 
ganizations preserve only slight traces of that transmission. Again, as 
‘as found to be true of Boiotia (1 §7) and Thessaly (1 §8-13), no 
‘iolic” phylai are detectable. To the contrary, the phyle Aiolis at 
Methymna (§9) rather points to a self-conscious archaization. Else- 
where, on Lesbos (§8-11) and (to look ahead) among the Aiolic coastal 
settlements Kyme, Temnos, and Smyrna (7 §4-6), no positive evidence 
whatever surfaces. Regarding the many Ionian islands, only Thasos 
(§1), Samos (§13), and Delos (§20) reveal the functioning of the Attic- 
Tonic phylai, and in each instance it is certain or probable that the 
old organization has undergone substantial modification. Colonists 
from Sparta brought the Dorian phylai to Thera (§25), whence they 
were conveyed to Kyrene (§26), only to be replaced in the mid-sixth 
century by a sophisticated Landsmannschaftlich organization. On 
Krete (§27-39), by contrast, with only one incontestable exception 
(Axos, §28), reformers did not replace the Dorian phylai outright but 
added to them new units evidently comprising various non-Dorian 
citizen groups. But even after the additional positive examples from 
Kalymna (§40), Kos (§41), and (Rhodian) Kedreai (§46) are taken 
into consideration, the record of survival is overwhelmed by the doc- 
umented effects of revolutionary reform. 

Examination of the innovating organizations has uncovered a medley 
of styles of arrangement. Several bring into play either duplication or 
various degrees of imitation of some element of the Kleisthenic or- 
ganization of Athens. In the northern Aegean, the islands Imbros, 
Lemnos, and, off the Magnesian coast, Skyros, Peparethos, and Skia- 
thos (§3-7) came into Athenian possession at an early date, with the 
result that any indigenous organizations were entirely supplanted (at 
least in our record) by the phylai and demes of the Athenian settlers. 
At Melos (§24), our single source has been assigned to the period of 
the Athenian occupation following the destruction of the island’s pop- 
ulation in 416. The rich Samian testimony (§13) is punctuated in the 
fourth century by documents pertaining to her cleruchy. An additional 
possible vestige of a cleruchy is afforded by the apparently technical 
use of the term “deme” on Naxos (§21). Elsewhere, not direct im- 
portation, but imitation is in question. The (modified) Old Attic phyle 
Argadis and triktyes of Delos (§20) at once recall pre-Kleisthenic 
Athens (1 §1.1), but major uncertainties regarding the main lines of 
the organization prohibit positive ascription. For Federal Keos (§14), 
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on the most likely reconstruction each phyle will have comprised three 
trittyes (themselves consisting of units called choroi), one from each 
of the three cities of the island. At Kameiros ($44), too, a similar 
scheme whereby demes of Rhodes proper, the Peraia, and the Depen- 
dent Islands were distributed across the three phylai appears until now 
to have gone undetected. Negatively, strong objections have been 
lodged against the suggestions of such intermediate distributions at 
Kyrene (§26) and Kos (§41). What remaining signs of influence we 
have are confined to the several attestations of the term demos at 
Aigiale (§22), Rhodes (§42-45), Kalymna (§40), and Kos (§41); and, 
in the latter two organizations, of the chief executive officer, the de- 
‘marchos. 

Though striking, these Attic parallels account for only a small share 
of the innovation within the island region. Variety, however, is the 
rule and, except at the highest level of generalization, the sorts of 
localized trends perceptible elsewhere are lacking. Landsmannschaft- 
lich organization appears early at Kyrene (§26), to be conspicuously 
exemplified later at Methymna (§9), Samos (§13), Krete (§27-39 pas- 
sim), and Kalymna? (§40), Numerically-designated units, so charac- 
teristic of the Asia Minor coastal region (Chapter 7), appear 
sporadically: rpurric at Federal Keos (§14) and Delos (§20), rpuaxas 
at Kos (§41), mevrnxooric at Rhithymna (§27) and Kos (§41), 
exaroorvic at Samos (§13), and xehuaorric at Methymna (§9), Samos 
(§13), and, again, Kos (§41). Territorialism is in several cases betrayed 
by technical designation, though the extent to which the unit in ques- 
tion actually performed a public role is sometimes doubtful: thus the 
xroiva, possible forerunner of the deme, in the Rhodian sphere (§42- 
52 passim), the kepn and wépos at Lindos (§45), the oi7 of Chios 
(§12), the révor, which subdivide (?) one of the territorial phylai of 
Tenos (§18), the xa@por of Federal Keos (§14) and Thera (§25), and 
unidentified territorial units at Ioulis (§15) and Karthaia (§16). The 
Kean choroi were probably, as already mentioned, grouped in trittyes 
for intermediate distribution among the territorial phylai. The demes 
of synoecized Rhodes (§42) extended from the main island over the 
dependent coastal and island regions; each of the statewide phylai, 
Talysia, Kameiris, and Lindia, probably originally comprised a geo- 
graphically appropriate selection from the entire territory. For both 
states, we can document instances in which the organizations of for- 
merly independent towns brought into these constellations have con- 
tinued to function concurrently with the federal apparatus. 

Additional features might be tabulated, but to little purpose, since 
tabulations need not reflect the profound transformations undergone 
by individual organizations. In fact, abrupt development at the local 
level, if anything, characterizes the island region. Reorganization is 
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frequently encountered; in some instances—e.g. Chios (§12), Samos 
(§13), Kyrene (§26), and possibly Kalymna (§40)—as many as three 
phases of development are known or can be inferred. Among the 
mechanisms of change is, at Samos (§13; cf. Thasos [§1]), demotion 
of the Tonic phyle to chiliastys—a procedure more widely documented 
on the coast opposite (Chapter 7). At Chios (§12), units of the social 
organization (genos? phratry?) appear to have been assimilated to the 
principal division (of phylai?) through a process of segmentation and 
designation by ordinal and cardinal numerals. Samos’ post-restoration 
reformed organization (§13) comprises phylai, Thousands, Hundreds, 
with the latter alternatively termed gene—that is, here too, as at Chios, 
social and constitutional unit are fully assimilated. Kos (§41) organizes 
herself by phylai, Thousands (also called Ninths), Fifties, Thirties, and 
demes. What of the Koan social organization? It appears in part to 
have been absorbed by the numerically designated units, some of which 
are known to have carried proper names of patronymic form, Addi- 
tional examples might be adduced, but the main lines of development 
are clear enough. Existing associations are regularized, arbitrarily num- 
bered and labeled, then attached to the public phylai as segments— 
and thereby thrown open to all citizens. The substance of the process 
is undoubtedly to be found elsewhere in Greece, but nowhere has it 
left more telling clues in the record of public organization. 

At the same time, the prevailing trend towards schematization and 
assimilation did not go entirely unopposed. Amidst several examples 
of the enrollment of new citizens in kinship associations are two, at 
Thasos (§1) and Andros (§17), where the completion of the procedure 
is subject to the honorand’s “persuading” the association in question— 
patra and phratria, respectively. At Aigiale (§22) and Kalymna (§40), 
the usual procedure is modified in order to allow the honorand to 
enter the unit—the phyle or syngeneia—of which a relative was a 
member. Together, these perturbations betoken a degree of resistance 
on the part of private associations—or, in the case of the Aigialean 
phyle, private interests within the public organization. Perhaps in this 
light we are to view the unparalleled state of affairs at Gortyn (§29), 
where, as late as the Great Code, endogamy within the phyla is still 
observed. However that may be, these examples remain isolated and 
hardly effect our assessment of the direction of the development of 
public organization elsewhere in the region. mi 

Probably significantly in connection with all of this, internal ar- 
rangements are abundantly documented. Particularly good examples 
are the phylai and Thousands of Methymna (§9), the phyle (?) Klytidai 
of Chios (§12), the Kleisthenic phylai of the Samian cleruchy (§13), 
the phylai of Tenos (§18), and the phylai and demes of Kos (§41). 
Virtually all this documentation falls within the late Classical and 
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Hellenistic periods—the very time when the reformed organizations 
came into being and, thereafter, functioned. The record mirrors the 
effective operation of the reformers’ newly created public social or- 
ganization. 

THE NORTHERN AEGEAN 





§1 Thasos 


In three Thasian citizenship decrees of the third and second cen- 
turies, JG XII 8, no. 267 + XII suppl. p. 154 (= Michel 354, SGDI 
$464), IG XII suppl. nos. 355 (= Pouilloux, Choix 33) and 362, 
clause occurs or can be restored which calls for the honorands to enter 
“whichever patra they (can) persuade”: i€var 6€ airods Kai ic 
aérpnv fy Gv meiPwow (no. 355). Since no other public unit— 
such as the phyle—is cited, it is sometimes assumed that no other 
existed.’ This inference is open to the objection, however, that, if the 
patrai subdivided some larger group, there would be no need, once 
the patra was determined, to deliberate concerning, ot in a publication 
declare the identity of, the latter. There is also, as we shall see, a 
strong hint from another quarter of the existence of phylai. 

Regarding the unusual use of the verb “persuade” in a context in 
which a word signifying choice or allotment is normal, the probable 
explanation is that the patrai, despite their appearance in this public 
setting, were in fact private associations, over which the state could 
not exert final authority in matters of admission to membership. This 
would be all the more true in the case of foreigners, who a fortiori 
could make no claim whatever to initiation into this or that particular 
body. The fact that in the one other known instance of such a usage, 
at Andros (§17), where in place of ze(Sev the compound 
mpooneidec Bar (or possibly zpoorarévdec dat) is employed, the 
body in question, the phratry, is incontestably a private association, 
lends substantial support to the interpretation. 

Consistent with this view of the essentially private nature of the 
patrai is the evidence of a number of inscriptions—stelai, boundary 
markers, and wall blocks—found in the sanctuary at Evraiokastro. 
Dated to the latter half of the fifth and the beginning of the fourth 
centuries, five of the texts (nos. 1-4, 9) consist of a plural patronymic 
name in the genitive case and, also in the genitive, the name of a 
divinity, viz. Zeus or (in one example, no. 9) the Nymphai, which in 
each instance is modified, usually alongside a primary epithet, by the 
adjective Patroias. This adjective, the editor has maintained, is technical 
and means “of the patra”—thereby identifying the groups designated 
by the patronymic names.* By analogy, two other inscriptions (nos. 5, 
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8), similar except for the fact that the deity is not called “Patroios,” 
can be given the same interpretation. References to the seven texts as 
edited by C. Rolley, “Le Sanctuaire des dieux Patréoi et le Thesmo- 
Phorion de Thasos,” BCH 89 (1965) 441-483, follow: 


"Augorepibar 449, n0. 9 
"Avxeadibae 442-444, no. 2 
Teréovres ofc péreorw ... 449, no. 8 
Neopavrisat 444-445, no. 3 
Inhcibae 445-446, no. 4 
Tptapidae 447, no. 5 
Sacrdbau 441-442, no, 1 


That six of the seven names, whatever their precise import, would 
suit private associations is evident. But doubts arise concerning the 
“Geleontes for whom there is right of participation in (the cult of) 
Artemis Orthosia." Two interrelated, but logically separable questions 
arise. First, are the Geleontes, as we might expect, a true phyle; or, 
as their presence among patrai might suggest, have they been “de- 
moted” to a lower-level unit, a process that finds sure parallels at 
Ephesos (7 §11) and Samos (§13)? Secondly, whatever the status of 
the Geleontes, is the relative clause limitative or non-limitative? Ac- 
cording to how we answer these questions, several contrasting iden- 
tifications of the group are formally possible. Fortunately, on the second 
point a positive reply in favor of a limiting clause would appear de- 
fensible, for if the clause did not limit there would presumably be no 
more reason so to describe the Geleontes than any of the other six 
groups; if all Geleontes were intended to be designated we should have, 
as in the remaining texts, simply “Artemis Orthosia” in the genitive 
case. From this it follows that if the group so qualified is a patra, then 
the Geleontes as a whole must be some larger unit, for which, in the 
absence of other evidence, the most reasonable candidate for identi- 
fication would be “phyle.” Why a specific name should not have been 
given to this subsection of the Geleontes we do not know, but alongside 
the patently late and fictional content of the other titles an irregularity 
of this kind would not be surprising? We are entitled to expect a 
uniform level of organization among the groups corresponding to the 
homogeneity in date, provenience, and (evidently) function among the 
texts. Such uniformity remains an assumption, to be sure, but an 
assumption that could only be overturned by explicit documentary 
evidence to the contrary.* 

The conclusion that the cultists of Artemis Orthosia of the Geleontes 
comprised a patra amounts to identifying the latter as a subdivision 
of the phyle. This identification would, in turn, explain the absence of 
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the phyle in the enrollment formulas reviewed above. For a similar 
case, involving the phyle and the phatra, see Argos 2 §7. 


§2 Samothrake 
According to the account of Diodoros, 5.48.1: 


Saon, the son, some say, of Zeus and Nymphe or, as others say, of Hermes 
and Rhene, gathered together the peoples who were living in scattered set- 
tlements; and, establishing laws, he himself took the name Saon after the 
island, but the population he distributed into five phylai, which he named 
after his own sons (ré 8& wAADos eis wévre GuAGS Biaveipavra TOV 
Wiav via éxavipous adrag rojas). ; 


Whatever its value as literal history, the story could well represent an 
aetiology for an actual public organization similar to that, for example, 
recorded for the pre-Kleisthenic phylai of Athens (1 §1.1),’ Although 
the organization's disposition is not indicated, the absence of any hint 
of correspondence between the “settlements” and the phylai could 
reflect the imposition of an artificial arrangement upon the island’s 
habitation pattern. But without the names of the eponymous “'sons"— 
or help from epigraphic or other sources—there is little point in 
pursuing such speculation further. 


§3-7 Athenian Cleruchies and Possessions 


The islands lying along the shipping lanes between Greece and the 
Black Sea were of vital importance to Athens. By the early fifth century, 
several of them had come into her possession and so remained, with 
only infrequent interruptions, well into the Imperial period. The precise 
status of the islands is not always determinable, but on the whole, as 
regards public organization, such evidence as we have is largely con- 
fined to cleruchies: Imbros, Lemnos (though possibly a colony of some 
kind at the time of an early inscription), and Skyros (§3-5). Peparethos 
and Skiathos (§6-7), in the period of our documentation, were outright 
possessions of Athens. For all, the only public units (and related 
institutions) attested are those of Kleisthenic Athens. Similar arrange- 
ments are documented for Salamis (1 §2), Aigina (1 §3), Samos (§13), 
Melos (§24), and Poteidaia (6 §1). 


§3 Imbros 


To the period of the cleruchy established early in the fourth century 
(See on Lemnos §4, below) belong all Imbrian documents attesting 
Public organization, invariably that of Kleisthenic Athens, References 
are twice made to phylai, once in the preamble of a decree citing the 
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prytany of Erechtheis, 1G XII 8, no. 47 (= Michel 156) (318-307; cf. 
no. 48); the second time in a list of twenty names, without patronymic, 
grouped in pairs under the ten phylai in their official order, 1G XII 
8, no. 63 (352/1). The names in the latter document may, as 
Wilamowitz suggested,’ be of bouleutai (cf. no. 145), but why only 
twenty—presumably not the full number—should have been cata- 
logued is quite unclear. Accordingly, the nature of the document should 
remain with Fredrich an open question.” Other texts ranging in date 
from the early fourth century to the first century A.D. show the regular 
use of patronymic and Attic demotic: JG XII 8, nos. 46, 48, 51, 53, 
67, 68, 71-73, 76, 77, 79, 89, 94-114. 


§4 Lemnos 


Seized by Miltiades in all likelihood at the time of the Ionian Revolt, 
Lemnos, although clearly a possession of Athens, is at first of uncertain 
status.' The question turns in part upon the interpretation of an in- 
scription from Hephaistia dated by its lettering “saec. VI/V a. Chr.,” 
IG XII suppl., no. 337 (= 1G F948 note), which carries a list of 
names under the heading Hippothontis. The Kleisthenic unit should 
imply the presence of Athenian citizens; and from the use of the phyle 
on the stone as a rubric, not to mention the very formality of the fact 
of publication, it might further be inferred that these citizens enjoyed 
official governmental patronage—hence (in part) the case for an early 
cleruchy.” But it has been rejoined that colonies, while autonomous 
states, can and sometimes do adopt the public divisions of their mother 
cities.’ Athough no such example can be adduced for Athens, it is true 
that her phylai later appear in states, viz. Miletos (7 §16), Priene (7 
§14), and Alinda in Karia (7 §18), for which even colonial status is 
out of the question. That the same may have obtained in actual colonies 
is accordingly a possibility that cannot conclusively be dismissed. How- 
ever that may be, around mid-century, on Meiggs’ showing, a cleruchy 
is almost certainly established—or reestablished. To it pertain two 
inscriptions set up in Athens in the early years of the Peloponnesian 
War, IG I 947 and 948, carrying lists of “Lemnians from Myrina”* 
and “Lemnians” respectively, each arranged according to the Kleis- 
thenic phylai.* 

Following the loss of the war by Athens, Lemnos, along with Imbros 
and Skyros, were surrendered to the Spartans, only to be recovered 
soon after Knidos in 394. Again, Athenian cleruchs occupy all three 
islands.’ Pertaining to the reinaugurated Kleisthenic organization are: 
IG XIE 8, nos. 3-38 passim; II? 1223, 1224 (ef. 1222) (s. IV-s. I p.); 
S. Accame, ASAA 3-5 (1941-1943) 75-105, nos. 1-25 passim; G. Susini, 
ASAA 30-32 (1952-1954) 317-340: 321-322, no. 3 (ca. 250); and S. 
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Follet, ASAA 52-53 (1974-1975) 309-312 (s. II vel IIT p.). Noteworthy 
is the citation in the preambles of decrees of the phyle in prytany: IG 
XII 8, no. 5 (= Michel 161) (med. s. IV), Accame, nos. 2 (after 307/ 
6), 4 (ca. 250), and 6 (s. 1). While the composition of a board of four 
hieromnemones plus a secretary is inconsistent with representation of 
the phylai (Accame, no. 1: fin. s. V-init. s. IV), much later a catalogue 
of ieporrovoi honored by the Council is arranged kata phylas (Accame, 
no. 6: s, I). Demotics are in evidence down to the second or third 
century A.D. 

In the year 307/6, the number of phylai at Athens was increased 
from ten to twelve (1 §1.21). According to Accame’s analysis, two 
texts, no. 2 (decree with a list of proedroi) and no. 4 (decree with 
preamble), although later than this year, continue to observe the old 
tenfold division. The phenomenon needs further study. 





§5 Skyros 
Nomen, patronymic, and Attic demotic occur with regularity in 
inscriptions of Hellenistic and Roman date: JG XII 8, nos. 666 + XII 
suppl, p. 172 (= SIG" 383, Michel 165), 669, 671, 673-675; XII 
suppl., no, $21. All these examples postdate the establishment of the 
cleruchy early in the fourth century (see on Lemnos §4, above). 


§6 Peparethos 


Inscriptions from the island, a possession of Athens, include two 
documents of Hadrianic date, 1G XII 8, nos. 645 and 661, attesting 
the use of Attic demotics with nomen and patronymic, 


§7 Skiathos 


Three inscriptions from the island, likewise an Athenian holding, 
contain examples of the Attic demotic following the nomen and pat 
ronymic: JG XII 8, nos. 631? (n.d.), 633 + JG XII suppl., p. 172 
(A.D. 125/6), and 638 (n.4.), 


LESBOS, CHIOS, AND SAMOS. 





§8-11 Lesbos: Mytilene, Methymna, Antissa, Eresos 


A treaty concluded during the first third of the second century 
among Mytilene, Methymna, Antissa, and Eresos, 1G XII suppl., no. 
136 (= IG XI 4, no. 1064), calls for the formation of an isopoliteia 
whereby a citizen of any of the four cities might acquire citizenship 
in any of the others. According to L. Robert's restoration of the 
fragmentary line b 27, a person wishing to avail himself of this privilege 
is to “get himself enrolled with the generals and allotted into whichever 
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phyle he wishes.""' From this it would follow that phylai were present 
in all four states. 


§9. Methymna 


All remaining documents, none datable earlier than the reign of 
Ptolemy Philopator (viz. JG XII 2, no. 498), pertain to Methymna 
and illustrate the functioning of the phylai and of a smaller unit, the 
chellestys or Thousand.' The attested names of these groups are as 
follows (primary references are to JG XII 2): 


phylai 
Aionic no. 505 (= Michel 362) 
chellestyes 
*Epvdpaior no. 515 + IG XII suppl., p. 32 (= SGDI 278) 
Tpwreis nos. 498 + JG XII suppl., p. 30 (= SGDI 276; 
OGIS 1 78+; Michel 360; Schwyzer 630); 500 
+ IG XII suppl., p. 30 
Zxvplélov? no. 504 + 1G XII suppl., p. 30° 
®axets nos. 502 + 1G XI suppl, p. 30; 503 (= SGDI 
277) 
name not no. 501 
preserved 


Aiolis is probably, as Busolt surmised,’ a late innovation. Its name 
may reflect a conscious effort to contrast the Aiolic population with 
other, perhaps indigenous or more recently arriving, elements, which 
presumably would have been accommodated in the remaining (un- 
known) phylai. Of the chellestyes, three are arguably of the Lands- 
mannschafilich variety. For Erythraioi, Hiller adduced the Boiotian 
city Erythrai, reputedly the metropolis of Ionian Erythrai;* perhaps 
significantly, chiliastyes are well attested at the latter city (8 §14). The 
Skyreis—or Skyrioi?—might descend from immigrants from Skyros, 
hence Hiller’s stab in the dark “(a Cimone expulsorum?).”” What role 
Phokis might have played in Methymna’s earlier history is quite un- 
certain. By contrast, Proteis, if properly associated by Hiller with 
mparedc (“first”), would be paralleled by comparably designated 
units elsewhere, particularly the “first” phylai at Traianopolis (6 §5), 
Istros (6 §18), and Dorylaion (8 §14). 

The number of phylai and chellestyes, and how the two divisions 
were related to each other, is not known. A limit upon the number 
of chellestyes, if literal Thousands, would be imposed by the size of 
the population, but no independent evidence on this point is available.” 
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From IG XII 2, no. 505, a decree of the phyle Aiolis, a number of 
significant details can be gleaned concerning this body's internal or- 
ganization. The phyle honors one Aristophanes, son of Aristophon, 
for his service as evddpyns (4,13, 21). Possibly this is the office to 
which the eponymous named in the preamble (1) should be referred; 
at the beginning of line 2, his title has been restored by Paton as 
[&pxovros (2) roi] kouvov. Recognized for his unstinting generosity 
(5), Aristophanes may have helped defray expenses for ceremonies 
such as those at which his own honors will be conferred. Each year, 
on the fifth of Apollonios, for the rest of his life, the phyle will bestow 
a crown of gold at the temple of Athena, with the xjpué (presumably 
an officer of the phyle) making the announcement (9-15). The 
Emeprveor are to present him with a female sheep a6 THv proou- 
pévav iepeiwv, which he is to sacrifice to Athena “for the health 
and safety of the symphyletai” (15-18). The ceremony will be performed 
both on the fifth, and “in the oWvo8oc after the eovbai,” a second 
announcement from the herald specifying a double share of the sacrifice 
(Gx{woep}éq [um]Aéq; 18-23). Still again, Aristophanes is to be crowned 
“on the other days on which the koinon is assembled . ..” (23-24). 
References to “the lawful crown” (14-15, 22-23) open up the possibility 
that the organization was regulated by its own vop.o1, unless of course 
it is Methymna’s laws that are meant. 

A similar picture is given of the internal arrangements of the chel- 
Iestyes by decrees of the koina of the Phokeis (IG XII 2, nos. 502, 
503), Proteis (nos. 498, 500), and Skyreis (no. 504), which, since they 
are of like purpose, scope, and wording, may be treated collectively. 
Headed by preambles including citation of the state's eponymous pry- 
tanis, each of the decrees honors the xeAAnorvdpxas for distin- 
guished service to the chellestys, specifying the honorand’s successful 
completion of his duties, among them sacrifices for which in several 
cases (nos. 498, 502-504) it is stated that he met the expenses out of 
his own funds. The crowning (and attendant announcement) are to 
take place either (as in the case of the phyle) “after the drink-offerings 
at each meeting” for the rest of his life (500) or on a host of other 
occasions, primarily religious in nature (498, 502, $03, 504). Besides 
the crown, the honors include praise (504), variously described portions 
of sacrificial meats (498, 500, 502) for the honorand (and his descend- 
ants [498, 503, 504]), orér[no]/[év Mpw}reie (500), and an etka 
‘ypdra. (500, 502-504). A probable relic of the last-mentioned is the 
base, no. 515, which bears an inscription recording honors conferred 
by Erythraioi on its chellestyarch. Responsibility for the announcement 
rests in one instance with the current chellestyarch in cooperation with 
[rot Ke[Aedorzaxc] (500), in another with [7 dip]vxoc alone (502). 
The decree is to be inscribed (500, 502); according to one text (500), 
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the erection of the stele, and of the eixav, is delegated to a committee 
of three, whose names are appended at the close of the decree. Again, 
as with the phyle, references to the “laws,” whether regarding sacrifices 
performed by the chellestyarch (498) or the crown (502 [restored], 
503), may indicate the existence of constitutions distinct from that of 
the state. 

Taken together, the details of the functioning of the Methymnian 
phylai and chellestyes create an impression of a vigorous corporate life, 
Administratively and perhaps legally independent, these associations 
periodically assembled in synodoi and on the occasion of festal holidays 
when, among other activities, formal recognition could be made of the 
munificence of past holders of the chief magistracy. That this recog- 
nition could be expressed in such lavish forms testifies to the substantial 
financial resources at their disposal. 


§12 Chios 


The famous “Constitution of Chios,” Meiggs-Lewis no. 8, reveals 
the existence ca. 575-550 of a popular council (B6A% . .. #) Snwootn) 
drawn “fifty from each phyle” (426 pvAjc).' Among many instances 
of such representation (see Index II.D.4.b), this is the earliest attested 
by a document. The Athenian Councils of 401 and 400 (1 §1.22), the 
Council of oktades at Corinth (2 §2), and the bouleutai representing 
the One Hundred Eighty at Epidauros (2 §5) are all known from 
literary sources of varying degrees of trustworthiness. But, apart from 
the date, the Chian text tells us little regarding the public organization. 
We cannot, for example, even be sure whether these phylai are the 
Attic-Ionic hexad or reflect some later development of that (presumed) 
original arrangement? 

The latter alternative, however, is strongly favored by a fragmentary 
list of the first quarter of the fourth century, ABSA S$ (1960) 178- 
179, no. 5.° Although broken along the left-hand edge with the result 
that the first letters of nearly all the names have been lost, it is clear 
that groups at three levels of organization are represented: at the top 
of the stone (i) [....] HoAvrex[v—], below which stood, in the genitive 
case, (ii) the intermediate groups [...Junri6éov, ['E]kxvvéov, 
ie ‘[v] (lines 2, 6, 10); and, finally, (ii) the units in the nom- 
inative and (as far as the text survives) six in number. Since all the 
units have the usual patronymic termination -Sat or (like the inter- 
mediate divisions) the alternative form in -etc, they are best identified 
as yévn—a class of association of which we have a documented ex- 
ample around the mid-fourth century.‘ Other testimony discussed be- 
low suggests that the three preserved middle-tier groupings are 
phratries. This leaves the most comprehensive division at the head of 
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the list, for which, if it indeed embraced a number of phratries, no 
other label is available than “phyle.” To this “phyle of Polyteknos” 
(vel sim.), finally, can be added with Forrest from other sources further 
candidates for the principal division: the Kaukaseis,* the Oinopidai,’ 
and, also comprising a plurality of phratries, the Klytidai. As two 
inscriptions shortly to be discussed reveal, the Klytidai were active 
late in the fourth century when these very arrangements were in the 
process of undergoing substantial revision.” 

Since the “phyle of Polyteknos” probably, as Forrest argues, com- 
memorates the eighth century Chian tyrant of that name, it is likely 
that this innovating organization owes its creation to an era of popular 
reaction to aristocratic domination, presumably under the tyranny 
itself—that is, well before the publication of the “Constitution of 
Chios.” Like the council drawn from the phylai, the three-tier system 
of divisions was truly “popular,” indeed radically so. It subordinated 
both the “phratries” and “gene” to a principal grouping that elsewhere 
is nearly always an artificial constellation, its origins and substance 
wholly independent of genuine (or even quasi-) kinship associations. 
Only at Argos (2 §7), Syracuse (4 §20), and Thasos (§1) is there 
evidence that the phylai contained such associations as integral com- 
ponents—in two cases, phratries; in the third (Thasos), patrai. If, of 
course, our “phyle” were one of the Attic-Ionic hexad, it might be 
possible to argue, as some in other contexts have done, that the prin- 
cipal division itself, as the sum of its parts, partook of a kinship 
orientation. But this is far from the case; the eponymy of Polyteknos 
obviates any such approach to the problem. What we would instead 
appear to have before us is the result of a drastic reform involving the 
institution of universal enrollment in the “phratries” and “gene,” and 
the combination of these expanded units into “phylai.” Such a radical 
redrawing of the lines of the state's socio-political institutions might 
well have ended in the publication of an ancestor of our document, 
the purpose of which could have been to represent in tabular form the 
affiliations of the “gene” with the “phratries” and of both with the 
newly-created (7) “phylai.” 

In the second half of the fourth century the operation of one of the 
principal divisions, the Klytidai, is illustrated by two documents, one, 
Michel 1359 (= SGDI 5661; ca. 350), a lease by the group of some 
of its properties, the other, SIG’ 987 (= Ziehen, LGS II 112; Michel 
997; Sokolowski, LSCG 118: ca. 335), a series of decrees concerning 
the administration of its cult. Together, the texts reveal an internal 
organization of complexity and real substance. The chief officer, to 
whom (as well as to the Klytidai) rents are to be paid, was called 6 
&pxeov (Michel 1359, line 7). Below him stood oi [émt]ueAnraé, who 
are made responsible for the engraving and erection of a stone stele 
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(SIG? 987, lines 36-41). The -yvapat, or decrees, of the body are 
sanctioned by fines, and the violator is subject to “the curses contained 
in the vépov” (35-36)—evidently with reference to a permanent con- 
stitution. The laws are cited specifically in connection with “the com- 
mon house” and the ground attached to it, within the temenos of the 
Klytidai (24-31). To these properties can be added from the lease 
“ancestral” land and its fixtures, a building of unspecified function, a 
grove and the timber that stands on it, a swamp and a harbor—over 
all of which the Klytidai exercise ownership or control (Michel 1359, 
passim). Besides the temenos itself, cult activity is indicated throughout 
the decrees by references to shysiai and to 7a (rarpaua) iepd. The 
fines are payable to Zeus Patroios, presumably the chief divinity of 
the association, 

Arbitrators concerning expenditures on the leased property are to 
be the Klytidai; concerning ra Epya, rv TOAW Kai Tiv olny 
(Michel 1359, lines 44-46). Etymologically related to «84, a territorial 
unit at Sparta (2 §8), the latter term must designate something like a 
“village.” But, while it is a likely inference that the properties of the 
Klytidai lay within the Chian “village,” it is quite uncertain whether 
it, like its Spartan counterpart, should qualify as a genuine public unit. 

Important as these details are, the chief value of the documents lies 
not in them but in the development within the organization attested 
by SG? 987. Actually comprising three separate decrees, the text 
chronicles successive stages in the transfer of the group's cults from 
the exclusive control of private individuals—evidently a minority—to 
the entirety of the membership. The first decree calls for the construc- 
tion of a koinos oikas, a “common house,” in the temenos of the 
Klytidai, into which are to be moved from the private houses “‘the 
‘common hiera" (2-10). In the second, consideration is given to the 
question whether the hiera defined as “common” should reside as 
before in the “private houses” and be transferred to the common house 
only on the actual day of the thysia or should be placed permanently 
in the house. The latter alternative prevailed. Finally, the third decree 
ordains the common use of the house and property attached to it by 
all Klytidai, specifically prohibiting such use by “any individual phra- 
try” (pparpiav 5& pndé tdedrn[v]/[u]n%éva, 28-29). That is to 
say, to draw an important inference from the text, the transferral of 
the hiera from the private houses to the common house was simul- 
taneously attended by the transferral of authority over those hiera from 
“individual phratries” to the general body of Klytidai at large. 

This is a conclusion of some moment, for it affords strong specific 
support for the contention that public organizations arose in rivalry 
with private associations and, though non-exclusive and (upon their 
creation) arbitrarily constituted, nonetheless adopted some of the fun- 
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damental features of the very groups with which they were in com- 
petition. At Chios, certain of the phratries had traditionally maintained 
a monopoly on cult that extended even to the literal confinement of 
the sacred utensils within their own houses. Now that monopoly is 
broken and the cults transferred to neutral ground where they are 
placed in the custody of a more comprehensive aggregate of phratries, 
of which some, by implication, had previously been denied such priv- 
ileges. At once the larger group has usurped what in all probability 
had been the most coveted prerogative of the privileged phratries, 
while at the same time, far from abolishing or (so far as we are 
informed) altering their practices, actually preserving intact those prac- 
tices for its own purposes. 

The principal weakness in the reconstruction is, of course, the ab- 
sence of a technical designation for the greater Klytidai, Still, it remains 
true that phylai are segmented by phratries at Argos (2 §7) and Syr- 
acuse (4 §20), and that no other term is ever so used." By the same 
token, if the Klytidai were found not to be a phyle (elsewhere always 
of public orientation), the interpretation would, in the absence of 
additional corroborating evidence, have to be abandoned. 

Nomenclature apart, it is clear that the evolution of these Chian 
associations did not end here. From four lists similar in form to that 
discussed above, ABSA 55 (1960) 172-174, nos. 1-4, evidence for still 
another reform is at hand. According to Forrest's analysis, the new 
system embraced no fewer than four distinct levels of organization: (i) 
at the top, two (thus far known) principal groups, Totteidai and Chal- 
azoi; ii) a major subdivision into groups designated mparou, devrepot, 
and possibly tpérot and so on; (iii) a further subdivision into units 
denoted by the single letters alpha, beta, gamma, and so on; and, 
finally, (iv) the units, variously designated by traditional patronymics 
or, far more often, by the plural masculine article with the genitive of 
8 personal name." On the whole, the new arrangement is pervaded 
by an unparalleled schematism and artificiality. Yet the survival of the 
(few) patronymics do permit (with Forrest) the identification of the 
units as gene. This, on analogy with the earlier list, should mean that 
the topmost division, separated by two levels of organization, was one 
of phylai: no other nomenclature is available and, certainly, the sup- 
Position of still another division above the Totteidai and Chalazoi is 
unimaginable. But what has happened to the phratries? Two answers 
are possible. Either they are present in the lists, bearing designations 
“first,” “second,” or alpha, beta, etc., in which case they would seem- 
ingly have lost all vestiges of their former orientation; or they are not 
Present, in which case they presumably would have been expelled from 
the organization altogether. On either explanation, it would be evident 
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that the process already perceptible in the Klytidai decrees has now 
been taken several steps further. 

Possible historical settings for this more recent reform were explored 
by Forrest.” While conceding the many uncertainties imposed by the 
small body of evidence and by the necessity of dating the documents 
by their lettering, he suggested that it had been carried out in 332 in 
response to Alexander the Great's instructions to the Chians to restore 
their exiles and establish a democracy (Michel 33 = Tod, II 192). 
The appointment of nomographoi “to write and correct the laws such 
that nothing impede the democracy or the return of the exiles” might 
well have occasioned the creation of a new public organization. Pre- 
sumably, not only exiles but also all those previously excluded from 
the privileges of such membership would have been accorded access."* 


§13 Samos 


The Samian civic organization has three principal phases of devel- 
‘opment: the earlier city-state; the period of the Athenian cleruchy, 
366/5~322 or 321; and the subsequent history of the island through 
the early Roman Empire. 

Within the period of the earliest arrangements falls, first, the report 
of Herodotos, 3.26.1, that a polis called Oasis, seven days distant from 
Egyptian Thebes, was held by “Samians said to be ric Alorxpuaving 
pudjis.” This statement has sometimes been taken to indicate the 
existence of an (otherwise unattested) public unit, but the author's use 
of the term “phyle” is on occasion demonstrably non-technical, so it 
would be unwise to insist upon the stricter usage here.’ Of greater 
value is the fact that at Perinthos (6 §27), a colony of Samos tradi- 
tionally founded in the year 601, the attested phylai include the Old 
Attic Aigikoreis and Geleontes and the Ionic Boreis, from which it is 
reasonable to conclude that the full sixfold organization had been 
inherited from the mother city, Further support for this inference 
might be sought from a group of fifth century horoi of the sanctuaries 
of Athena 'Anvav pedéovera, of Ion, and of the Eponymoi, the 
latter two both ’Adyjundev. Widely believed to have been erected by 
Athens, following her conquest of the island in 439, to mark the lands 
of specifically Athenian cults, the inscriptions were reinterpreted by 
J. P. Barron, who argued that they were of Samian, not Athenian, 
origin. In particular, given the presence of Ion, the “eponymoi” are 
less likely to be (as always thought) the ten heroes of the Kleisthenic 
phylai than the sons of Ion, the namesakes of their Old Attic prede- 
cessors. There is no reason to doubt that these phylai, though sup- 
planted at Athens, were still current in Samos at the time of the erection 
of the horoi> Perhaps so. But there is a problem. Eponymoi “from 
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‘Athens” could not have included the two Ionic additions, Oinopes 
and Boreis. Yet the former appears in Samos after the expulsion of 
the cleruchy as a chiliastys (see below); and the latter is recorded at 
Perinthos (6 §27), a Samian colony. No Ionian state at which the Old 
Attic phylai are present is in any case known to have lacked the two 
onic additions. If Barron is correct, the sanctuary of the Eponymoi 
belonged to only four of six phylai—a most unlikely hypothesis. 

With the capture of Samos by the Athenians in 366/5, the Samian 
citizen body was driven into exile and replaced by an Athenian cler- 
uchy, which occupied the island until 322 or early 321, when Perdikkas, 
acting on an order given by Alexander before his death, restored it to 
its former inhabitants. In the meantime Samos had, in the words of 
a contemporary orator, functioned as a “canal from Athens’*—that 
is, as an extension of the Athenian state and its institutions including, 
necessarily, its public arrangements. The expectation is borne out by 
a record of the transfer of the inventory of the Temple of Hera from 
one board of tamiai to its successor, Michel 832 (= SGDI $702; 346/ 
5). The members of the two boards, numbering ten each, are identified 
by Athenian demotics and are listed in the official order of the Kleis- 
thenic phylai.* Presiding over the Boule in the Heraion are nine proedroi 
from nine phylai: one who “puts the question” (émeympte, 10, 42; 
émeordre. by error, 61’) plus eight symproedroi, who are listed in 
the official order. Here a significant departure from Athenian practice 
occurs in that one committee (9-12) includes a representative of the 
phyle (a MeAc(revc), Kekropis, line 11) which is currently in prytany 
(8-9)." Regarding dating, the year of the transaction is given by both 
the Samian (1, 56) and Athenian (1-2) archon; in the second passage 
(56-57), the formula continues with month and day followed by the 
equation emi rij¢/Tavbtovi8oc méumrns mpuraveiac, wud Kai 
tptaxoorrei (the first citation of the archon in lines 1-2 lacks the 
month and day, but the equation follows in lines 8-9). The two archons 
are also used to identify the (earlier) board of tamiai (Samian: 4-5, 58; 
Athenian: 5). 

Complementing these statewide functions is a document identified 
as a decree of Pandionis by its editor, G. Klaffenbach, MDAI(A) 51 
(1926) 36-38, no. 5. Given the correctness of the identification, the 
text represents our sole surviving record of an internally organized 
public unit in an Athenian cleruchy. Moved by a member of Kydath- 
enaion—a deme of Pandionis down to 308/7—the decree enjoins the 
repayment by certain parties (possibly but not necessarily phyletai) of 
Joans and the interest accrued on them. Their truancy threatens to 
interrupt sacrifices “to Pandion and the [gods},” and endangers 7 
Kowa Tis puATs (4-5). They are to make good the loan, with interest, 
within a year after the (presumably current) archonship (the name is 
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lost); failure to do so will result in their being disfranchised by [...r00s 
em)pehnras Tis puAis (5-9). At the close, the engraving of the 
document on a stone stele is ordered, at which point the text fails. 
Altogether, then, a vigorous and substantial organization of the type 
the Athenian evidence would lead us to expect. 

To date, according to Cargill’s estimate, the names of about sixty 
“apparent kleruchs” are known, of which approximately two-thirds 
come from Michel 832, reviewed above." Far greater numbers than 
these, however, would be needed to make workable a government 
based in part, as at Athens, on one hundred thirty-nine demes. We 
know, for example, of a Samian Boule with prytaneiai and committees 
of proedroi representing the phylai. But could the cleruch population 
have sustained a system of bouleutic deme quotas? Indeed, nearly every 
question prompted by the Athenian model remains unanswered. For 
the still less communicative records of other cleruchies (or possessions), 
see Salamis (1 §2), Aigina (1 §3), Imbros, Lemnos, Skyros, Peparethos 
and Skiathos (§ 3-7), Melos (§24), and Poteidaia (6 §1). 

‘The expulsion of the Athenian cleruchy and the restoration of the 
former Samian population by Perdikkas occasioned still another rear- 
rangement of the public apparatus. Although the documentation of 
this third, and last, Samian organization continues down to at least 
the second century A.D,,!! the great bulk of it belongs to the time 
following the restoration, when the new Samian government proceeded 
to confer grants of citizenship upon a large number of foreigners, who 
either during the period of exile had assisted the expatriated Samians 
or thereafter had continued to benefit the Samian state. Typically these 
decrees, for the elucidation of which we are above all indebted to C. 
Habicht, include a sortition-formula enjoining allotment of the hon- 
orand into phyle, chiliastys, hekatostys, and genos; in two cases (quoted 
below), the actual outcome of the allotment is given at the end of the 
text.!? The remaining evidence, which varies greatly in chronology and 
content, adds a few proper names and something concerning the state- 
wide and internal operation of the units. It will be convenient to begin 
by assessing the evidence for each of the divisions. 

Phylai. For the principal unit three names are known; two occur 


early, the third not until very late: 


*‘Aotumadateig MDAI(A) 51 (1926) 33-34, no. 3 (A.D. 118) 
Anunrpets MDAI(A) 44 (1919) 8-9, no. SK (after 306) 


Xnoreig MDAI(A) 44 (1919) 16-20, no. 7 (fin. s. IV); 
Michel 901 (s. I1);? MDAI(A) 51 (1926) 33-34 
(= RAM 22 [1867] 324-325) (ca. A.D. 118) 
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That not all three names were in use simultaneously is shown by a 
second century document (discussed below), SIG’ 976. At that time 
the phylai with certainty numbered only two. The dates of the doc- 
uments would suggest that these two were Demetrieis and Chesicis. 
Either one, viz., Demetrieis, was replaced by (or renamed) Astypalaicis 
at some time before A.D. 118, or a third phyle, Astypalaicis, was 
subsequently added at some time later than SIG? 976. But the picture 
is complicated by the statement attributed to Themistagoras, FHG IV 
152, no. 1: “Prokles and Tembrion sent a colony to Samos, established 
a partnership with the Karian inhabitants, settled along the Chesios 
River, and distributed the polis into two phylai; one they named Chesia 
after the Chesios River situated next to the polis, the other Astypalaia 
after the ancient asty there.”"* To be sure, a unit bearing the name 
“Old Townsmen’” is not necessarily of such high antiquity; and in any 
event, as we have seen, a strong case can be made for the existence 
of the Attic-Ionic phylai prior to the establishment of the Athenian 
cleruchy. Still, the report of two agrees with the second century doc- 
ument and so is unlikely to be entirely without historical basis. Ac- 
cordingly, it is probable that the new phylai instituted upon the 
Testoration were Chesicis and Astypalaieis. Thereafter, as I hope to 
show at length elsewhere, Demetricis—whether a new phyle or merely 
new name remains unclear—will have been established at some point 
during Samos’ occupation by the forces of Demetrios Poliorketes (and 
Antigonos) in the late fourth and early third centuries, only to be 
retired a short time later under the tyranny of Douris. 

From Themistagoras’ notice, it might be inferred that the two phylai 
he mentions were territorially disposed. The referent proposed for 
Astypalaia could hardly be disputed; the name recalls the unit loAtrdéi¢ 
at Epidauros (2 §5), the phyle éx TléAewc at Tenos ($18), and the 
deme KarazroA(e)irot at Miletos (7 §16), all probably or certainly 
territorial."* The case of Chesieis is less obvious since the name, in one 
form or another, occurs widely, particularly as a toponym: viz. a 
Promontory, a river, a “town of Ionia,” or simply a “place.'*" Con- 
ceivably, the very fact of the name’s varied distribution might prompt 
the hypothesis that Chesieis, in contrast to the phyle coinciding with 
the “Old City,” comprised the chora of the island.” The distinction 
between “town” and “country” is fundamental to the Greek city-state; 
and while it is true that no other known public organization can be 
shown to have observed it in quite this way, it is equally true that no 
other public organization is known to have had only two principal 
divisions. The two novelties might, in other words, help to explain 
each other. 

Chiliastyes. From two of the citizenship decrees and a decree of a 
chiliastys we learn the names of three of the Thousands: 
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ximaoriv EL[-]/[6-7] riv MDAI(A) 44 (1919) 8-9, no. SK 

peilo (after 306), with revised readings 
by G. Dunst, Philologus 110 
(1966) 308 

L-tlois xuktaorfipot "Em BCH 59 (1935) 477-486, no. 3, re- 

Bavpiow [rig Ede|/erw Trois vised by Dunst, op. cit,, 307-309 

avaBaivovew eis ‘Exaviov 

Oiverres MDAI(A) 44 (1919) 16-20, no. 7 
(ca. 306) 


To these were added by L, Robert, BCH 59 (1935) 482-483 (= OMS. 
II 751-752), with great probability, from V. Theophaneides, AD 9 
(1924-1925) 95-104, no. 1: 


*Adnvaion —EdBoéwv 7 peifo"™ 
*Anaueis Kaoraheis 
[—Jucaredg 


Overall, the names fall into two distinct categories. Oinopes, of 
course, coincides with one of the two onic additions to the four Old 
Attic phylai. Since, as we have seen, part of this expanded organization 
appears at Perinthos, a Samian colony, it is likely that all six phylai 
were present in the mother city at the time of the colonization. To 
judge from the parallel evidence at Kolophon (7 §10), Ephesos (7 §11), 
‘and possibly Thasos (§1), the Oinopes represent a relic of that orga- 
nization, now demoted to a Thousand. The remainder all belong to 
the Landsmannschafilich class, presumably reflecting claims about the 
places of origin of various elements of the citizen population.’ Groups 
of this kind might not be expected to fit neatly into units actually 
numbering one thousand. But the very likelihood of disparities of 
number could help to explain the use of the designations “the greater”” 
and “the lesser,” provided that their object was to distinguish a larger 
number of, say, Euboians from a smaller number of Epidaurians. If, 
however, distinctions within a given group were intended, the basis 
for the variation in nomenclature is not apparent. For both types, 
finally, if, as the names seem to demand, the Thousands were of 
personal disposition, they could not have been subdivisions of the 
phylai, if, as I have argued, the latter were territorial.” 

‘Hekatostyes. The Hundreds would be expected to be one-tenth seg- 
ments of the Thousands, thereby partaking of the larger unit’s personal 
disposition. This inference is borne out by the apparent equation of 
the hekatostyes with the gene (see below). 
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Gene. Normally the sortition-injunctions end with the genos. In two 
instances, quoted below, the name of the unit is preserved; and from 
other sources can be added a few patronymic names of similar type?! 
But while nothing about these names is out of the ordinary, it is clear 
that the clans have undergone a profound transformation, so profound 
in fact that they can no longer fairly be termed “kinship” units. So 
much is indicated, first, by the mere practice of allotting into them 
persons who, far from possessing a bona fide claim to membership, 
were in some cases not even of Samian origin.” Secondly, as the two 
sortition-results prove, the post-restoration genas could also be denoted 
by the term hekatostys—a fact that immediately signals the artificiality 
of the unit's origins and definition: 


MDAI(A) 44 (1919) 8-9, no. SK, lines 35-38: "EAa/[yov pu}Aiu 
Anuntpueis, Xtmaoriv EL[—]/[6-7] tiv peilo, exarooriv 
[kai] /[yévos [...JapvexiBat, 

MDAI(A) 44 (1919) 16-20, no. 7, lines 35-36: "EAaxe pudjv 
Xnoucis, xaos Oivares,/yévos kai eearooruc ‘Edavipi- 
Bau. 





What, now, can be said of the functions, statewide and internal, of 
these four (or rather, three) divisions? The phylai are found outside 
Sortition-formulas in only three relatively minor capacities: viz. to 
Provide the basis for the selection of two officers, oi émi oérov, charged 
With the purchase and distribution of the state's grain supply (SI@” 
976: s. II; see further below); to serve to identify Samian victors in 
the festival of Hera (Michel 910: s. 11); and, lastly, similarly to identify 
holders of the neopoiia in two early Imperial lists Even less well 
known are the hekatostyes, since they are entirely without attested 
activity. The patronymic names—attached, again, to the Hundreds as 
Well as to the gene—occur in contexts which convey nothing of the 
functions of the units under either designation" 

With the chiliastyes, however, the situation is quite different. Relating 
to the Thousands generally is a set of regulations proposed by the 
(Samian state's) [vopolypagor, or “law-writers,” Sokolowski, LSCG 
122 (= Michel 710; S7G* 1043; Zichen, LGS IL 115) (s. Ill). The 
regulations concern the activity of [...rov]J¢ éoBeucvupévouc td 
Tov xiMagripav Emunvious ri¢/[Sveias Kai T}fi¢ ovv6OU 
Tis év “Edixavien yvouévnc (2-3). By the plural chiliasteres is 
intended, as Dittenberger explains,"* the members of any given chi- 
astys: that is, the state is here legislating policy for the epimenioi 
C'monthly officers") of all the Thousands.” If in town they are to 
Perform their duties; if away, either deputies or volunteers may take 
their places. Any party who fails to comply will be fined by the 
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nomographoi (2) and “his fellow epimenioi.” External control of this 
sort is not at all in evidence, however, in a second document, a decree 
of [..1]ois Xucaorripor "Embavpioy [rijs Ado]/ow roic ava- 
Baivovoww eis ‘Edtkdviov, L. Robert, BCH 59 (1935) 477-486, no. 
3 (= OMS II 746-755), revised by G. Dunst, Philologus 110 (1966) 
307-309 (s. II). The group's title I would render as “the chiliasteres 
of the lesser (sc. chiliastys) of Epidaurians who ascend to (the) Heli- 
konion;” that is, they are one among the Thousands, all of which 
sacrifice (?) and meet at the Helikonion, regulated in the earlier doc- 
ument.* Passed in the group's ekklesia, the decree acknowledges a 
member’s epidosis, or endowment, for the funding of an annual thysia. 
The sacrifice is to take place at the heroin—itself built or equipped 
by the honorand. After a lacuna, the text resumes avrov pvorai kai 
crivoboc (9)—possibly “a meeting of initiates” in conjunction with 
the sacrifice. Concerning his benefactions the honorand has made a 
declaration (Robert) “both at the neopoeion and at the eisagogion in 
the presence of the peAeSwvot appointed by ourselves” (10-11). The 
reference to these “administrators” (partially restored from SIG” 976, 
below) provides a hint that individual chiliastyes functioned as inde- 
pendent associations free from direct interference by the state. 

‘At the same time, the Thousands figure importantly at the statewide 
evel. Our source is the famous decree concerning the purchase and 
free distribution of grain, S1G’ 976 (s. ID). Briefly, preliminary ar- 
rangements are to be made in an assembly in the theater, where the 
prytaneis are to seat the citizens [ka]/7d xitacriv, “having made 
‘markers (onjeia) and defined an area (7{67ov]) for each of the 
chiliastyes” (3-6). Any person failing to sit in his proper area is to be 
fined (6-8). During the assembly, the nomination and election (of the 
pedeBwvot, who are among the officers administrating the program) 
are to be conducted dm’ adrav Tav xtacripov—that is, each 
‘Thousand nominates and elects independently of the others (10-11). 
‘The assembled chiliastyes are also to review the deposits and guarantors 
for the loans from the fund, the interest from which will be used to 
purchase the grain (11-13). 

Besides the meledonoi, the people are also to appoint (at a different 
meeting) two émi rou cérov, one from each of the two phylai (37- 
42). That the meledonoi similarly numbered one per chiliastys, however, 
is not indicated by the text; in fact, a number greater than one per 
unit is guaranteed by the preceding inscription, where Tov... 
ped{e]8[ovav] are attested for a single Thousand (line 10). We do 
earn from the present text that the chiliasteres might reappoint the 
same man meledonos for up to five consecutive years (63-64). 

Financial arrangements are the principal burden of the document, 
and the role played by the chiliastyes is crucial. Irregularities in pay- 
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ments of interest to the fund by borrowers are to be rectified by the 
chiliastyes (64-68). Once the interest payments are received, the chi- 
liastyes are to transfer the funds to the €mi rod oirov; should they 
fail to do this, the chiliasteres are not to receive their grain (68-71). If 
a meledonos misappropriates funds, then, besides other penalties, the 
auditors are to register his property as forfeit to his chiliastys, and his 
chiliasteres, who appointed him, are not to receive their grain (76-81). 
However, should the chiliasteres make a deposit in lieu of payments 
not received from meledonos or borrower, they are to be given their 
grain from the time of the deposit (81-85) 

With the arrival of the grain, it is to be distributed to the citizens 
Kara xetaoriv by the two Emi rod oirov (52-55) (see Index I1.J.3). 
These officers are also to compile a record of each month's distribution, 
iting kara xtMaorwv and adding the names of the recipients” 
(60-63) (see Index II.G.2). 

Taken together, the evidence for the internal and statewide functions 
of the Thousands shows that they served as the primary operative 
units of the Samian state. The phylai, numbering only two, were 
probably too few to possess a corporate cohesion or be of much ad- 
ministrative utility. And the gene, now (following the restoration) 
identified with the Hundreds and thrown open to all citizens, are known 
to have played a public role only in that membership in them repre- 
sented a necessary condition of citizenship. 


‘THE IONIAN KYKLADES 








§14-16 Keos 


Classical Keos knew four principal cities, Ioulis, Karthaia, Koresia, 
and Poiessa. At various times, and under various circumstances, the 
cities act cooperatively with one another—or are at least regarded by 
outsiders as a single entity, the “Keioi.” For present purposes, it will 
Suffice to mention the “federal constitution,” which, on D. M. Lewis’ 
analysis, came into existence in the course of the revolt of Euboia from 
Athens in 411 (Thucydides, 8.95) and was in any case operative in 
377. In that year, the charter of the Second Athenian League, JG I? 
43, though listing Poiessa as an individual member, groups Ioulis, 
Karthaia, and Koresia under the rubric Keiwv (82, 119-122). Two 
decades later, at the outbreak of the Social War, an Athenian decree, 
1G IP 404, formally ordered the dissolution of the union. Thereafter, 
following varying fortunes (which need not concern us here), the four 
Poleis were reduced to two when, by the time of Strabo (64/3—A.D. 


21 or later), Poiessa was absorbed by Karthaia, and 5 Li 
(10.5.6; 486).' y iaia, and Koresia by Ioulis 
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§14 The Federal State 


Two treaties of isopolity, both found at Toulis (evidently, therefore, 
the capital), attest a three-tier organization for the Federal State. One, 
concluded with Eretria, BCH 78 (1954) 316-322, no. 1 (= Staatsver- 
triige TL 232), is dated on epigraphical grounds to the early fourth 
century, The instructions for the enrollment of an Eretrian in the 
citizen body of Keos read: of 5€ SerpopvAaxes S6vralv]/[adrar 
pudiilv kai rpurrdv Kai X@pov (lines 8-9). The other, concluded 
with Histiaia, 1G XII 5(1), no. 594 (= IG XII 9, p. 169; SGDI 5403; 
SIG? 172; Tod II 141; Staatsvertriige 11 287), though possibly of some- 
what later date, appears to have contained a nearly identical injunction: 
04 [62 Derpopidaxes]/[86]vrwv pudiy Kai TpuTTIv [kai xOpov 
brat] (lines 5-6).' Each of the clauses, as can be seen, provides the 
basis for the restoration of the other. Both the appropriate chronology 
and the references simply to “Keioi” throughout both texts assure the 
ascription to the Federation. 

The suitability of this system of phylai, trittyes, and choroi to Federal 
Keos was noted by Szanto, who on independent evidence had argued 
for a sympoliteia of Toulis, Karthaia, and Poiessa.* Lewis favored the 
omission of Poiessa, principally on the strength of the League Charter, 
1G IF 43 (above)? Either arrangement would permit the assumption 
(with Szanto and Lewis) that the territories of the three cities were 
apportioned into equal numbers of trittyes, with a phyle consisting of 
three trittyes, one from each city. Each trittys would have comprised 
a number of choroi. In Athenian terms, the cities would correspond 
to City, Coast, and Plain; the trityes to trittyes; and the choroi to 
demes. True, the reconstruction is not necessitated by the evidence; 
but the case for the federation of three cities is strong, and, if an Attic 
style organization is not assumed, what realistic configuration for the 
trittyes can be found for this comparatively small state? 

How such an organization would have been related to the local 
organizations of the three cities, or whether the latter even existed 
during the period of the Federation, are questions for which no certain 
answer is possible, since what evidence we have for Ioulis and Karthaia 
(see below) is no earlier than the end of the fourth century. It is quite 
possible that, with the dissolution of the Federation, the statewide units 
ceased to exist altogether. But if they lived on, a problem is presented 
by the attestation of phylai at Toulis (§15) and Karthaia (§16), Szanto, 
in a rather confused discussion, correctly observed that, on his recon- 
struction, enrollment in Federal phyle and trittys would have sufficed 
to determine the identity of the city with which the new citizen would 
be affiliated hence the enrollment clauses in the two decrees reviewed 
above, Yet this observation does not entail the equation of Federal 
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phyle and city phyle, as Szanto claims; ex hypothesi the two could not 
be coterminous.‘ If anything, the Federal zrittyes might locally have 
been termed “phylai,” and the Federal choroi might have coincided 
with the entities denoted by the “demotica”” and place names docu- 
mented at Ioulis and Karthaia. 

Whatever its disposition, the Federal organization remains by any 
standard quite elaborate, indeed unnaturally so for so small an island, 
and it is therefore appropriate to look abroad for its source of inspir- 
ation. Athens, in view of the presence of the trittys, might be thought 
likely (with Szanto), but the fact remains that the existence of the 
Federation cannot be demonstrated at any time when the island is 
known to have been under Athenian control. Lewis, accordingly, 
looked to Eretria, whose constitutional affinities with Keos are well 
established, and supposed that when in 411 the Euboian cities revolted 
from Athens, Eretria, at the head of the movement, “took steps to 
guard her southern approaches by setting up a unified state in Keos 
with institutions modeled on hers and sympathizers in control."* A 
specific point in favor of the hypothesis, already noted by Dunant and 
Thomopoulos, is that the term choros, only very rarely documented 
as a public unit, is securely attested as Eretrian.* But against it, on 
Lewis’ own account, is the apparent absence at Eretria of a trittys- 
arrangement. This leads to the additional hypothesis that ‘‘a leaf had 
been taken from the Athenian book and a srittys-system introduced."” 
Such a borrowing, supposedly undertaken during the very act of revolt 
from Athens, is difficult to conceive. Nonetheless, the theory could be 
helped if, as I have argued on independent evidence (1 §5), the Eretrian 
organization, which without question comprised three levels of orga- 
nization, did in fact distribute the units through the phylai in a manner 
comparable to the Kleisthenic arrangement. But the troublesome dif 
ficulty would still remain that (on our reconstruction) choros at Eretria 
designates not, as on Keos, the unit, but the intermediate level cor- 
responding to the Attic rrittys. The Eretrian model, accordingly, no 
Jess than the Athenian, must remain for the time being wholly con- 
jectural. 





§15 Toulis 


A fragmentary decree concerning an epidosis, or public endowment, 
for the construction of fortification walls, Maier, Mauerbauinschriften 
38 (= BCH 78 [1954] 322-326, no. 2), of the late fourth or third 
century, calls for publication of rovg 8 EmeBévras Trav [.]/[.Jov 
Kai Tov puAGy Kai Tav [GA]/[Aw?]v Koweiwy (15-17).! The ocur- 
Tence here of phylai and associations is puzzling, since the preceding 
list of classes of potential contributors, so far as it is preserved,’ and 
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the register of actual contributors preserved entire at the end of the 
document are confined to individuals. For an example of what our 
register might be expected to look like, see Troizen (2 §6). The sug- 
gestion that the lacuna in lines 15 and 16 be filled rv [i54]/[wr]av 
(Woodhead, SEG 14.532), though plausible, still leaves our problem 
unsolved, Possibly, to try another approach, the terms which stand in 
ines 15-17 do not designate associations gua associations but rather 
serve to signal the status of their memberships. After all, the Greek 
reads “to register the contributors of the... and of the phylai and of 
the... koineia.” For the use of the term @u)7) to identify “citizens,” 
there is a possible parallel at Iasos (7 §22). The other two classes of 
association might have coincided with “the citizen women” and “those 
residing in the city”—neither likely to be phyletai—restored in lines 
14? 

Candidates for the phylai are forthcoming from a list, dated no later 
than the end of the fourth century, JG XII 5(1), no. 609 + XII 5(2), 
pp. 333-334 (= SGDI 5408). According to Ruschenbusch’s analysis, 
the list originally contained seven registers headed by rubrics, of which 
the first, fifth, sixth, and seventh are preserved: AedBaz (col. I, line 
1), YacxéBar (IIT, 102), Ofvoretbat (IV, 141), and Kopjorot (IV, 
175). Seven is a reasonable number for phylai, even for a small stat 
on nearby Tenos (§18), for example, we find no fewer than twelve. 
‘That three of the four names are of patronymic form suggests that the 
phylai would have been of personal disposition, although, of course, 
similarly named territorial units can be adduced from Athens and 
elsewhere! The fourth name, Koresioi, must be referred to Koresia, 
which, again, by Strabo’s time had been absorbed by Toulis (see above). 
Indeed, Ruschenbusch argues that the registers originally contai 
the entire citizen populations of both poleis; accordingly, the Koresi 
would provide the unique example of the wholesale transformation of 
acity into a phyle. Presumably only those who were Koresian citizens 
‘at the time of the merger, and their descendants, belonged to the 
unit—another argument in favor of a personal disposition. The only 
impediment to the interpretation is the fact, squarely faced by Ru- 
schenbusch, that the list predates evidence of Koresia’s continued 
independence in the third and second centuries. Ruschenbusch, there: 
fore, posits an otherwise unattested earlier “politische Gemeinschaft. 

Evidence for units below the phylai is confined to three so-called 
“demotica” once wrongly taken as Attic but now correctly understood, 
thanks to Wilhelm, to be local Kean: éx Kodwvéov (IG XII {1}, 
no, 634: time of Augustus); é& Otou (no. 635: n.d.), and TadAnvels 
(nos. 631 [= SIG? 855; int. s. 1p. 636 [n.d]; both restored)” Villages 
within the territory of Ioulis might, as I have suggested, have been 
coterminous with the choroi of the Federal system. But the assumption 
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that they possessed a constitutional status is undercut somewhat by 
the solitary occurrence of a phyletikon, “YAuxi6n¢, to identify a Kean 
on a stele (?) of uncertain nature and date, no. 637. 


§16 Karthaia 


Citizenship decrees of the third century, JG XII 5(1), nos. 528 (+ 
IG XII suppl., p. 113; Michel 403), 540 (= Michel 404), 541 (see SEG 
14,543), and XII 5(2), no. 1061, call for the enrollment of the hon- 
orands in the phyle and oikos of their choice.' The nature of the oikos, 
‘or House, unexampled elsewhere in Greek public organization, is far 
from clear. The word itself suggests a kinship association such as, to 
mention familiar examples, the phratry or genos. The former identi- 
fication was argued by Guarducci, citing from the famous Athenian 
“Demotionid” decrees the “House of Dekeleians,” which she, following 
Wade-Gery, equated with the decreeing phrateres? Be that as it ma 
the enrollment of new citizens in a kinship association of any descr 
tion or title would comport with a widely attested practice—without 
implying, however, as argued throughout the present work, that such 
groups actually served as components of the public administrative 
apparatus. So far as we are informed, membership in the House rep- 
resented only a necessary condition of citizenship. There is no reason 
to doubt that the association maintained intact its presumable private 
orientation.’ 

No territorial unit is attested, but mention should nonetheless be 
made of the some thirty or so place names that occur in Karthaian 
inscriptions. For a list, see JG XII 5, Index III, pp. 357-358, s.v 
KAPOAIA. These localities, if components of the public organization, 
might, as already mentioned, have been identical with the choroi of 
the Federal constitution.* No less speculatively, we might find in them 
the oikoi, if there is anything to the etymological link with Latin vici 






§17 Andros 


Provision for induction into phyle and phratry is made in five hon- 
orary inscriptions of the third or second century: JG XII 5(1), nos. 
716, 717+ (= Michel 397), 720 (all three with improved texts at 1G 
XII suppl., p. 120), 1G XII suppl., nos. 246, 248 D IV. In each a 
clause is found that reads, or can be restored to read, as follows: 
eeivar 6€ avrois Kai pudic yevér dar Tis Gv Bothavra Kai 
eparpias hs av mpoomeiowvrat (or mpororel{owvrai): 1G XI 
suppl, no. 248 D IV)! 

The formula is remarkable in th: 
for the two units. In the case of 
by the honorand. Regarding the 


iat different procedures are prescribed 
the phyle, we have the familiar choice 
phratry, more than one interpretation 
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is possible, Wilhelm took the verb as a compound of pé and o-wév- 
Somat, with reference to a c-rové7 performed during the process of 
enrollment in the phratry. Definitely more probable is Hiller’s (later) 
analysis as the compound mpg + setYouat, although he himself 
did not supply the appropriate supporting parallels.’ For the simple 
(active) verb zreietv in a clause calling for enrollment in a patra, see 
Thasos (§1). The prefix poo occurs not infrequently in these clauses 
with verbs of writing, registering, etc., evidently with the sense “to be 
added to a list:” Samos (§13), Tenos (§18), Byzantion (6 §25), Skepsis 
(7 §3), Plataseis (7 §25).* The present compound combines the two 
notions of persuasion and addition to the register of members. 

‘The rationale behind the variation in procedure is a matter for 
speculation. Possibly, the phylai, if artificially created units, observed 
no real or even pretended ties of blood relation among their member- 
ships; in this case, there could be no objection when an outsider, now 
‘a citizen, chose to be enrolled in this or that phyle. By contrast, the 
phratries, if observing such ties, might decline to admit new members— 
above all individuals from other states—who presumably could make 
no valid claim to be phrateres. Hence the need for the honorand to 
persuade” the membership. If this is the correct interpretation, these 
clauses will have continued to recognize, still in the Hellenistic period, 
the fundamental difference between private and public institutions. 


§18 Tenos 


Eleven phylai are attested by epigraphic evidence of the fourth (or 
carly third) to the first centuries, chiefly phyletika and enrollment 
formulas." Eleven would of course be an unwieldy number for purposes 
of public administration—indeed, the only known elevenfold ore 
zation is the short-lived arrangement of 201-200 at Athens (1 §1.21). 
Commentators generally agree that the full complement was twelve, 
‘a number strongly supported by the several known colleges of three, 
four, and six magistrates, through which twelve phylai could have 
rotated in a regular manner.” 

Regarding disposition, we are fortunate in having unusually detailed 
and explicit evidence linking the phylai with Tenian toponyms or 
otherwise suggesting organization on a teritorial basis. Although some 
Of this evidence is ambiguous in that even a unit of personal disposition 
might be named with reference to a locality, the formulation év ‘Hpa- 
tdeLBSY (see below), which directly incorporates the phyle’s name, 
is, I think, decisive. At the same time, affiliation may nonetheless have 
Bion tranzmitted hereditarily, regardless of the place of domicile In 
the catalogue of sales of real estate, 1G XII 5(2), no. 872,’ the neighbors 
of a particular plot are an *Eoxarua[rns] and an [‘Hpaxdeidns] 
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(line 23; the latter restoration guaranteed from line 17); unless the plot 
lay on, or was contiguous with, a boundary, at least one of these parties 
no longer resided within the phyle of his affiliation. Below are set out 
the pertinent details. For fuller references, additional realia, and spec- 
ulations regarding eponyms, see F. Hiller von Gaertringen, IG XII 
5(2), pp. xxxiii-xxxiv; and Fiehn, “Tenos 1),” RE II 5.1 (1934) 507- 
532: 508, 510. 

Tvpateis. With certainty to be associated with Mt. Gyras in the 
southeast region of the island. 

Aovaxeic. Regional, as suggested by JG XII 5(2), no. 872, line 3: 
€{v]/[A]ovaxéa[e]. Derivation of the name from Greék Sévaé, 
“reed,” would permit localization of the phyle in north-central Tenos, 
in the vicinity of the swampy plain of Livada. Compare also the phyle 
Donokeioi, itself probably territorial in disposition, at Axos on Krete 
(§28). 

"Enexdvaveis. Compare, at IG XII 5(2), no. 872, lines 102, 104, 
107, 120: év "EAetvaéex. Both Eleithyaion and the phyle might have 
been centered on a Temple of Eileithyia, the existence of which is 
implied by the mention of a priest of the goddess at JG XII 5(2), no. 
944 (s. Ip). 

"Eoxartérat. Probably from Greek Zo-yaras, hence “those living 
farthest (from the city).” Hiller noted that the extreme western part 
of the island, opposite Andros, was in his day called "EEw Mépt. 

“HpadeiBau. Territorial disposition is demonstrated at JG XII 5(2), 
No. 872, line 68, where the phrase év “HpaxAeSav is used to specify 
the location of a property. 

Ocorueis or Oeorvabat. No clues available as to disposition. 

Opvijctor. If linked to Greek Sptiov, “rush,” as suggested by Hiller, 
Perhaps, like Donakeis, another swampy area. 

‘laxwvdcis. Territorial, as strongly suggested by év ‘laxivOor, 1G 
XII 52), no. 872, lines 49, 502, 115, 117; and [-—é]v Otws ‘laxwv9v- 
k{@e—-], no. 877, line 8 (restored at no. 873, line 6). Another phyle of 
ae has bpen restored in a document from Lyttos on Krete 

KAuweveis. No clues available as to disposition. 
agit Hohews. Probably to be identified with the Gory, which was 
Finged by walls (see 1G XII 5[2], no. 898, lines 6-10). For the révot 
of the &errv, see the discussion below. 


Enoraibat, No clues available as to disposition. 


In the great majority of cases, these names 

of cases, occur as phyletika ap- 
pended to names of Tenian citizens. Twice, the citizen is the orator 
of a decree (JG XII 5[2], nos. 818, 819: both s. II); twice, the recipient 





of honors (nos. 818; 952 [ 
list of archontes, IG XTI 


in.d.]). Of greater constitutional import is the 
Suppl, no. 312 (ca. 300-280 [II-IV], ca. 200- 
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150 [I]). Serving for one year (lines 3-4), the officers in (the earlier) 
columns II-III (and IV?) are designated by nomen alone; in the later 
column, I, the nomen, with patronymic, is followed by the phyle. The 
existence of a cycle appears precluded by the recurrence of Eleithyais 
with only three other phylai intervening (lines 71, 82). The fuller 
identification also prevails in a series of texts, 1G XII 5(2), nos. 895- 
909, XII suppl., no, 315 (= nos. 896 + 898), none dated earlier than 
the first century, in which the &pxev, usually accompanied by the 
&pxic, heads brief chronicles of the events of his (their) year in office. 
‘Again, no evidence of a cycle is at hand; in fact, in the only examples 
in which both phylai are preserved, JG XII suppl., no. 315, archon 
and archis have different affiliations. 

To the phylai must be accommodated a secondary division of the 
town of Tenos proper. In the catalogue of sales, JG XII 5(2), no. 872, 
properties in the &o-rv are more precisely located with respect to their 
numbered révoc: “second” (line 25), “third” (110), “fifth” (36), 
“sixth” (44-45, 72), and “seventh” (6, 122-123). The term 76vos, best 
referred to the intransitive use of the verb reivetv to denote geograph- 
ical extension (LSJ’ s.v., BD, suggests the drawing of boundaries; 
and, further, the differentiation of the units by ordinal numerals alone 
prompts the inference that these boundaries were of an artificial char- 
acter. Accordingly, there is much to be said for Hiller’s proposal th: 
the révou were defined by the streets of a Hippodamian grid system. 
But whatever the nature of the scheme, a problem remains, and that 
is the relation of the Gory, and its révot, to the phyle & MéAews. 
Hiller assumed that they were coterminous.’ This is certainly more 
plausible than to suppose that the town was, as in the Kleisthenic 
partition of Attika, distributed among the other phylai as well. Such 
1 plan seems definitely precluded in any case by the unambiguous 
links, reviewed above, between certain of the phylai and specific lo- 
calities elsewhere on the island. If, on the other hand, Hiller’s iden- 
tification is correct, we must suppose that the entire town was confined 
to a single one-twelfth of the public organization—an arrangement 
which, on its face, could only have created serious imbalances in the 
distribution of the functions of government. 

“The one other entity that might be considered a candidate for public 
status is the phratry. It invariably attends the phyle in the surviving 
enrollment formulas: 1G XII 5(2), nos. 798-848 passim (s. IV aut I1— 
¢. 11). Presumably on this basis Hiller declared that the phratries were 
subdivisions of the phyla.’ But such a reconstruction cannot be rec 
onciled with the phyle’s demonstrable territorial disposition. A clue 
fs to the phratry’s actual status is afforded by its uniform absence 
from all statements of affiliation. Since the phyle, unless itself a sub- 
division, could not determine membership in this or that phratry, it 
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is unlikely that the latter was a component of the Tenian public 
organization. Perhaps enrollment in a phratry as a prerequisite to 
citizenship represented a survival from an earlier age of domination 
by private associations, and for this reason alone continued to be 
included among the distinctions granted foreigners in awards of citi- 
zenship. Certainly we encounter no trace of public functions for the 
Tenian phratries. 

It is also for the phylai alone that we have any information on 
internal arrangements, this in the form of a series of decrees, of virtually 
identical content, of the koina of the Herakleidai (JG XII 5[2], no. 
863), Hiakintheis (no. 864), Eleithyaeis (no. 865), and Donakeis (no. 
866). Dated to the second century, the decrees, each moved by a board 
of officers called archontes, after calling upon the priest of Asklepios 
to praise and crown the Tenian honorands, grant to them (and their 
descendants) “participation in the phyle, its properties, its sacrifices, 
and everything else.””” While the “sacrifices,” so frequently encountered 
elsewhere as an activity of the later phylai, require no comment, at 
least one example of the “properties"—only rarely documented for 
Public units outside Athens—is provided by a passage in the catalogue 
Of sales cited above, JG XII 5(2), no. 872. The text records the sale 
of a stone wall by two Herakleidai and the phyle Herakleidai, acting 
corporately, itself (line 66). Proceeds from such transactions presum- 
ably contributed to the “revenues,” out of which the archontes are 
instructed at the conclusion of the present documents to draw the 
funds necessary for the engraving and erection of two stelai bearing 
the decrees. Finally, this financial function of the archontes, in com- 
bination with their role as movers of the decrees, justifies our regarding 
them as the chief executive officers of the phylai 

Concerning the history of the organization, there are no solid in- 
dicators aside from the weak terminus ante quem provided by the 
documents. Szanto, however, assumed without argument that the sys- 
tem of twelve territorial phylai was modeled upon the organization of 
Athens. The Attic phylai first grew to twelve in 307/6—early enough 
to. accommodate the earliest Tenian evidence. But, granting the absence 
of chronological objection, the theory has little to recommend it. 
Twelvefold divisions were popular elsewhere in Greece, hence no par- 
ticular significance should be attached to the agreement of the two 
systems on this point. Differences are discernible as well. The Kleis- 
thenic phylai all had kings, heroes, or dynasts as eponyms—hardly 
What the studies of Hiller and Fiehn showed to be the case for Tenos. 
Where, too, are the rrittyes and demes? Candidates for the latter Szanto 
sratuitously suggested might be found among those Tenian toponyms 
Pot accounted for by the phylai.'' But the term “deme” is not attested 
for Tenos and, in any event, there would have been little use for still 
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another level of division on so small an island already partitioned into 
twelve regional units and, in the town proper, into at least seven T6vot. 
Plainly, the case for Athenian inspiration is entirely without 
foundation. 


§19 Syros 


A fragmentary inscription of uncertain date, JG XII 5(1), no. 654 
(= SIG? 680), concerns a running competition—probably, as Ste- 
phanos suggested, a lampadedromia, or torch race—among the Syrian 
phylai.' The preserved text specifies (in part) the penalties for infraction 
of certain previously mentioned, but lost, regulations. Briefly, if the 
wrongdoer is a slave, on the day following the commission of the 
offence he is to be scourged publicly in the Agora by “two men, 
whomever the wronged phylai choose from among their own number," 
also, his master must pay a fine. If, on the other hand, the wrongdoer 
is a free man, whether one of the runners themselves (or one of the 
others?), he is to pay a fine, be sacrilegious and accursed, and 
[..d]o8:56000 [...] ralv eJrépwv bio gvddy (lines 2-11). For 
the known examples of torch races among teams representing public 
units, see Index ILL5.b.vi. The participation by the phylai, however, 
in the administering of penalties is to my knowledge without precise 
parallel. 

Since the number of the phylai, three, is guaranteed, it follows that 
the four Old Attic phylai, if ever present, had previously been abolished 
or reduced in number by reform. 


§20 Delos 

‘Alone of the Ionian Kyklades, Delos is know with certainty to have 
observed the traditional Old Attic fourfold division of phyla! An 
inscription dated no later than the first half of the third century, JG 
XI 4, no. 1155, records a dedication by a Aapwadapyijoas, ending 
with the words "Apyadeic évixev. Evidently here, as elsewhere, the 
phylai competed in the relay torch race (see Index ILLS.b.vi). The 
same phyle occurs in a fragmentary decree of the early second century, 
TG Xi 4, no. 1026, line 3: [—Joat rag pudds ev rhe exxdnoiat. 
The surrounding text is too fragmentary to permit restoration; but for 
the convening of an assembly by phylai there are parallels: see Index 
ILD 4.d. In the final line (5) stands the name of one of “the phylai,”” 
‘Apyasic; the editor suggested the name occupied the third position 
in what was originally a left to right listing of all four Old Attic phylai” 
That the original number was in any case four is favored by de Schoef- 
fer’s observation that this was the number of the board of hieropoioi, 
which he supposed represented the phylai (cf. Index IH.1.k)-' For 
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the unusual feminine adjectival form in -éc (sc. gvA¥), compare 
Bopets (for Bopeic) at Perinthos (6 §27). 

Below, and subdividing, the phylai stood the srittyes, each headed 
by its own zpucriapyoc. The relation of irittyes to phylai is suggested 
by the phrase rpuxrudpyay 8€ ric euAiic, Inscriptions de Délos 422, 
B 127 (a. 179). From this we may infer that a number of rpucrieg 
belonged to each phyle and, since rpuicric is believed to be a variant 
spelling of rperrvc," that the number was three, giving twelve trittyes, 
and twelve trittyarchs, for the entire organization. But these entirely 
natural inferences are not clearly reflected in the epigraphic record, 
To begin, only three srittyes are with certainty known by name? One 
is 4 tpurrig %} MawexBav (eg. IG XI 2, no, 199, A 12: a, 275), 
The other two are @verrdbat and "OxvveiBat, which are frequently 
conjoined in the Delian accounts and which are identifiable as trittyes 
of a single phyle by the passage, mentioned above, in which the entry 
of their phiale is followed by citation of their two “trittyarchs of the 
Phyle.” But what of the third srittys of that phyle? That there were in 
fact three is shown by the solitary citation of three trittyarchs elsewhere 
in the same accounts (B 54-55), although, again, Th yestadai and Oky- 
neidai are unattended by a third critys. The Mapsichidai are of ‘course 
Possible candidates, but the srittyes of three oth 


Other examples might be adduced 
from published Delian inscriptions.* : = 


For this two-tier organization, 
if one is needed: pre-Kleisthenic 
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§21 Naxos 


Dated to the third century, a decree of the AvAdviot, IG XII 5(1), 
no, 36 (= Michel 410; SIG? 520), concerns “persons seized éx Tov 
Sijpov by the Aitolians.” Their release for ransom had been secured 
by five individuals who sailed to the mainland &qwooiws (lines 1-13). 
Since the stone was found in a region of the island called Avhwviroa, 
it occurred to the editor, F. Hiller von Gaertringen, that the “demos” 
in question might not be the Naxian state, but a deme in the narrower 
sense—namely AvAdveor.' If correct (and I see no ready alternative), 
the explanation would require us to suppose that the deme had in- 
dependently bargained with the Aitolians on its own authority. 

‘Since Naxos had once been occupied by an Athenian cleruchy, it 
is possible that the technical use of the term “deme” is a survival from 
that time. 


§22 Aigiale (Amorgos) 

Of the three principal settlements on ancient Amorgos, viz. Aigiale, 
Arkesine, and Minoa, what evidence we have for public organization, 
all of Hellenistic date, relates to Aigiale, attesting an organization of 
phylai and demes. 

Of pivotal significance is an honorary inscription dated no later than 
the first century, JG XII 7, no. 392 (= Michel 385; SIG? 472).' One 
Serapion of Seleukeia, the son of a citizen mother, is granted all the 
rights of Aigialean citizenship, including induction into a phyle: émt- 
KexAnpdordat 8 abrav emi riv TeV owvyevav puri THY Bao~ 
tdetrav KaAovpévny’ (lines 16-19). Paralleled at Kalymna (§40), this 
formula was evidently prompted by the unusual circumstance that one 
of the honorand’s parents already possessed the citizenship. Thus it 
simultaneously enjoins allotment into a phyle and specifies that the 
allotted phyle is to be that “of his relatives” (Le. on his mother’s side). 
Caught between the integrity of the process of sortition and the evident 
need to see the honorand share his kinsmen’s public affiliation, the 
authorities have opted for a none-too-convincing compromise. We 
cannot be sure how the epiklerosis was conducted, but restriction of 
the field to a single candidate, viz. Basileitai, would have technically 
satisfied the requirement of the injunction.* 

With the aid of this text itis possible, further, to recognize tentatively 
three other phylai in the proper adjectival forms appended to the names 
of movers and of epistatai cited in the preambles of two decrees of the 
Boule and Demos. In each case, the appended element appears, like 
Basileitai, to be formed upon a personal name and terminates in the 
first declension ending -7™7s° 
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*Adoirns IG XII 7, no. 386 (= Michel 384; SGDI 5314; SIG* 
521) (s. IM), line 4; no. 389 (= SGDI 5368) (ca. 200- 
150), line 1 


Koovaairns IG XII 7, no. 386, line 2, 
‘@nprorxirns 1G XII 7, no. 389, lines 2-3. 


An Aigialean text of the late second century, JG XII 7, no. 515 (+ 
IG XII suppl., p. 146; IGRR IV 1000), calls for the secretary to enter 
in the public record “the name of each borrower marpotev Kai 700 
Sipov" (lines 14-16). Since the inscription relates exclusively to the 
affairs of Aigiale, Hiller von Gaertringen reasonably concluded that 
the second term might be taken as evidence for the existence of demes 
not of the island as a whole, but of Aigiale herself.‘ That any or all 
three of the adjectival forms discussed above designate such demes (as 
Attic usage would suggest) remains a possibility, though personal 
eponyms for units of territory, while not without precedent, would be 
highly unusual.” 

Finally, in this same inscription mention is made of ra pvAeruxd 
21). The context, as Ruppel notes,* suggests funds of some kind, 
perhaps even treasuries of the phylai. For treasuries of public units, 
see Index III.H.3, 


§23 Tos 


No direct testimony for the public organization of Ios survives, but 
the existence of the fourfold Old Attic division was alleged by P. 
Graindor. Publishing a decree of the fourth century now known as 
1G XII 5(2), no. 1004 (= OGIS I1 773), he argued from the citation 
of four spéeBpor in lines 1 and 2 that they, like the mpdeBpot of 
Athens (1 §1.22), directly represented phylai." But now the picture is 
complicated by the subsequent discovery of another decree, JG XII 
suppl, no. 171, of the latter half of the third century, in which 
an émto-rarns is cited in addition to the four-man board (thus to be 
restored also, 1G XII 5, no. 1011: fin. s, IIT). We should consequently 
have to assume, on Graindor’s theory, either a fifth phyle or else, in 
order to save the fourfold division, a fifth mpéebpoc selected é& amav- 


Tv.” Beyond this point, plainly, there would be little advantage in 
carrying speculation. 





THE DORIAN ISLANDS (WITH KYRENE) 





§24 Melos 


Seized by Athens in 416 
remained in her possession 


and repopulated with a cleruchy,' Melos 
until the end of the Peloponnesian War in 
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404. To this period has been assigned a sepulchral monument, [G XII 
3, no. 1187, on which the deceased, one "Emdvgéc 'A9évaios, is 
identified as of the phyle Pandionis and deme Kytheros. Because the 
name Eponphes appears to be of Melian origin, the editor, F. Hiller 
von Gaertringen, was led to conclude that he had been among those 
islanders who had betrayed their state to the Athenians (Thucydides, 
5.116.3) and who, conjecturally, had subsequently been rewarded with 
Athenian citizenship. The chief merit of the explanation is that it 
would help account for the presence of "A9nvaios. To my knowledge, 
the ethnic is not used of cleruchs, at least not within the cleruchy. 
For these, the simple demotikon or, rarely, as in the present case, both 
demotikon and phyletikon (see Poteidaia, 6 §1) suffice. Eponphes would 
appear to be at once a naturalized citizen and cleruch. 


§25 Thera 


‘According to Herodotos’ account, the Spartan Theras, when colo- 
nizing Thera, then called Kalliste, drew his colonists “from the phylai 
(4,148.1). These should of course be the three Dorian phylai, to judge 
from their certain presence at Sparta at least as early as Tyrtaios (2 
§8).' At all events, the traditional organization is shown to be in use 
on the island in Classical times by two rock-cut inscriptions located 
near the Temple of Apollo Karneios and dated by Hiller von Gaer- 
tringen by their lettering to the fourth century (or somewhat later). 
Marking places where the phylai assembled to observe a cult of the 
Nymphai, one, /G XII 3, no. 378, names the Hylleis with certainty, 
the other, no, 377,’ restored on analogy with no. 378, the Dymanes. 
The Pamphyloi are possibly represented in a list of names of early 
Imperial date engraved on a wall near the Gymnasium, JG XII 3, no. 
626. One appears to be a monogram of the letters pi, phi, upsilon, and 
lambda: hence either (appvAv) puA(i) (Hiller) or, more likely, 
simply TI(Gp)pvd(or).* 

“The existence of a second level of organization is indicated by Hero- 
dotos’ statement that the Therans, when mounting the colony for 
Kyrene, “decreed” (€a8e) that men be selected by lot “from all the 
choroi, which were seven in number” (4.153). That the choroi represent 
official components of the public organization is strongly suggested, 
first, by the author's explicit citation of a decree of the state’ Secondly, 
choros is attested with certainty as a public unit at both Eretria (1 §5) 
‘and Federal Keos ($14). Regarding disposition, the fact that the num- 
ber of the units, seven, is not a multiple of three suggests that the 
phylai, as expected, were personal in organization, their memberships 
cutting across the boundaries of the seven territorial districts. None 
of the choroi can be identified as to name, but good candidates are the 
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known Theran toponyms Eleusis, Melainai, Oia, and (of course) 
Thera.‘ If the case for Thera town could be made, there might be some 
basis for Jeffery’s conjecture, made in connection with her analysis of 
the reform of Demonax at Kyrene (§26), that the other six choroi, 
arranged around it, constituted a perioikis.’ But as it is the theory must 
for the present remain beyond demonstration. 


§26 Kyrene 


The Theran colonists dispatched to the new settlement at Kyrene 
had according to Herodotos’ account been drawn “from all the choroi, 
which were seven in number” (4.153). If, as I have argued (§25), these 
choroi comprised an official partition of all Theran territory, it is likely 
that the colonists uniformly represented those other units, the three 
Dorian phylai, which probably cut across them. 

During the reign of Battos III—about the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury—Kyrene, Herodotos tells us (4.159-161), tottered on the brink 
of revolution. A principal cause of the troubles was the great influx 
during the reign of Battos II of colonists from all of Greece, who had 
proceeded to appropriate large tracts of land from the neighboring 
Libyans. War with the dispossessed Libyans (and their Egyptian allies), 
accompanied by dissension within the Kyrenaian royal house, followed, 
and when the throne passed from Battos’ son Arkesilaos to the lame 
Battos III, the Kyrenaians, at the advice of Delphi, called in a mediator, 
the Mantinean Demonax. After surveying the situation, Demonax 
“made them (the Kyrenaians) rpupiAouc, disposing them in the fol- 
lowing manner: of Therans and the perioikoi he made one moira, of 
Peloponnesians and Kretans another, and of all (the) islanders a third” 
(4-161.3). rpuptdovg I take (following all commentators) to indicate 
“three phylai,” each of which might naturally be expected to corre- 
spond to one of the three moirai. There of course had been three phylai 
Previously, but the new system innovated in that membership, origi- 
nally confined to Theran Dorians, was now extended to include those 
more recent arrivals from Greece whose presence had precipitated the 
chain of crises, 

To this straightforward reading an alternative was offered by L. H. 
Jeffery. She suggested that Herodotos’ Greek could permit the as- 
sumption that the phylai and moirai, far from being identical, in fact 
Gut across one another, each phyle comprising a part (or “‘rittys") of 
ff the entire citizen population. 
the elite caste of descendants of the original 
fined to a single phyle, could have maintained 
ion by continuing to isolate themselves from the 
ther words, was later to become the outstanding 


each moira, hence a cross section of 
Otherwise, she argued, 
Theran settlers, if con! 
their social distincti 
others. What, in of 
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feature of Kleisthenes’ reorganization of Attika would have been an- 
ticipated by half a century, with the difference that, while Kleisthenes’ 
“mixture” was geographical, Demonax will have built his system along 
strictly social lines.* 

Jeffery’s theory, though ingenious, can only be regarded as conjec- 
tural. Plainly, as she herself is ready to concede, the reading is not in 
the least demanded by Herodotos’ text. Nor, at a more substantial 
level, would it even be fair to say that so radical a departure from the 
existing arrangement would have been required by the situation Her- 
odotos describes. No mention is made in the text of friction between 
Theran and non-Theran Greeks, only of the colonists’ difficulties with 
the indigenous peoples and of trouble within the monarchy. True, 
neither the Libyans nor the royal family, so far as we are told, were 
affected by the inauguration of the new political organization (on the 
Libyans, however, see below), but the creation of the new phylai could, 
indeed must, have been related in some substantial way to the crises 
recounted by the author. The fact that the nature of this connection 
seems to have escaped Herodotos’—and so our—attention, does not 
justify positing a controversy for which there is no evidence in the 
narrative. The new organization marked a great advance in that it 
meant the enfranchisement of large numbers—at least two of three 
phylai—of the Greek population. Whatever its relation to the situation 
confronted by Demonax, it need not be embellished through the ad- 
dition of a scheme of social integration. 

Even with the acceptance of the communis opinio, however, it is by 
no means obvious just how the three moirai mentioned by Herodotos 
were defined, Clear enough is the (third) moira of islanders. It probably 
included, as aptly observed by Jeffery, such groups as the Lindians 
who are recorded to have “settled Kyrene with Battos,”* but excluded 
the Kretans who, though islanders, were combined with the Pelo- 
ponnesians in the second moira possibly because, again as Jeffery 
explains, Krete was traditionally believed to have been colonized from 
Sparta.’ Thus two groups of Greeks organized according to place of 
origin, ie. on the familiar Landsmannschaftlich principle of organi- 
dation, But who were “the perioikoi” with whom the Theraioi—un- 
questionably the descendants of the original colonists were grouped 
in the first moira? How and Wells‘ commented that “original settlers 
retain their priority and the right to hold serfs (perioiko)," but neither 
specified who these “serfs” might have been nor considered Herodotos 
plain implication that they, no less than the “Theraiol,” were enfran- 
chised. This step was taken, however, by Busolt,’ who supposed the 
erioikoi to be Libyans admitted to full citizenship. Yet, while squaring 
f the constitutional crisis, Busolt's solution has 


well with the setting o! 
been correctly opposed by both Chamoux and Jeffery on the ground 
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that non-Greeks would not have been admitted to full citizenship and 
that, in any case, the Libyans would have made most improbable 
symphyletai of the Theraioi* Much is to be said, accordingly, for 
Jeffery’s novel suggestion that the first moira comprised the descend- 
ants of the colonists from Thera town and its perioikis. While preserving 
the patently Greek character of the remainder of the organization, this 
formulation would at the same time confer on the first moira the same 
homogeneity of membership evident in the other two divisions. The 
perioikoi, too, would be descendants of Therans and, as was true of 
the other units, would be defined with reference to their former (not 
their current) status. To suppose, in connection with this last point, 
that a Kyrenaian perioikis is meant would damage this symmetry, not 
to mention the fact, well brought out by Jeffery, that on this reading 
we should expect Herodotos to have said, not “Therans and perioikoi,” 
but “Kyrenaians” or “astoi” (or the like) and “perioikoi." All that can 
be said against the interpretation—and in view of the state of our 
evidence it is not a serious objection—is that we have as yet no real 
evidence for a perioikis on ‘Thera (see §25). 

Demonax’ legislation, however favorable to the Greek population, 
did not bring with it democracy. That was a later development. Our 
principal evidence is a passage in Aristotle, Politics 6.2.11 (1319 B): 





For such democracy are useful also the kinds of arrangements to which 
Kleisthenes at Athens resorted when he wanted to strengthen the democracy 
and in the case of Kyrene those who established the demos. For different and 
more numerous phylai and phratriai must be created, and the private cults 
must be brought together into a few public ones, and every contrivance must 
be employed to combine as much as possible all elements of the population 
and to disband the previously existing associations. 


Just when the change occurred is not recorded, but a probable time 
is ca. 440 when the Battiad monarchy came to an end with the dep- 
osition of Arkesilaos IV.” Problematic, too, is the question of the extent 
to which the reforms cited apply to Athens, to Kyrene, or to both, 
since only the conclusive elimination of Athens on a particular point 
would prove applicability to Kyrene. At it happens, only the creation 
of “more numerous phratries” and perhaps the consolidation and 
making public of the cults might fit this category, and even they have 
been debated." With regard to Kyrene we must simply confess that 
the details of the reform are not recoverable. Nonetheless, whatever 
their specific content, the measures were probably radical in character. 
Aristotle describes a reaction by the “nobles” against the excesses of 
the democracy (Politics, 6.2.10 (1319 BJ). This event might conveni- 
ently be placed sometime before ca. 401 when, according to Diodoros, 
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14.34.4-6, five hundred of the “most powerful” were slain in a violent 
civil conflict. The eventual outcome was a negotiated settlement and, 
presumably, a new constitution. Oligarchic resistance, though initially 
successful, had proved relatively short-lived. 

To these developments must somehow be related a final source, the 
famous “Foundation” decree, Meiggs-Lewis 5, dated by its lettering 
to the fourth century. Equal citizenship is granted to Therans resident 
in Kyrene in accordance with the original Oath of the First Settlers, 
which the document purports to reproduce ipsissimis verbis. Conjoined 
with the grant but probably best understood as actually included with- 
in it is the clause: Kai Karagrapev & pvAdv Kai marpav && 
de vvija éraupras (lines 15-16). Evidently certain Kyrenaians had 
been denied isa politeia through their exclusion from one, or two, or 
all three of these bodies. Not the existence, only the accessibility, of 
the phylai, patrai, and nine hetaireai would scem to be at issue. Of 
the three, the patra is otherwise unattested for Kyrene, while the 
hetairea occurs in an (uncertain) sacral context at Thera and so may 
be a legacy from the foundation.’ If, as one would expect of a “fa- 
therhood” and a ‘‘comradeship,” these were private associations, the 
state has recognized them to the extent that membership—as well as 
in the phylai—would hereafter constitute a necessary condition of 
“equal citizenship." 





§27-39 Krete 


To Homer Krete was an island of “many men, innumerable, ninety 
cities—one tongue mixed with another” (Odyssey 19.173-175). Some- 
thing of the same impression is conveyed by the at least twenty different 
phylai distributed among the thirteen public organizations thus far 
documented by the island’s rich epigraphic record. By and large this 
evidence is restricted to central and eastern Krete, although an He- 
sychian gloss defining the “Hylees” as “the Kydonioi in Krete”” might 
in some confused way reflect the presence of the Dorian Hylleis in the 
far west.' Below the phylai only two lower-level units, for which a 
public function is attested or likely, occur. One, the pentakastys, at- 
tested at Rhithymna (§27), is elsewhere known only at Argos (2 §7), 
Sparta? (2 §8), and Kos (§41); the last mentioned state may be its 
proximate source, as the editor of our single document speculates. The 
other, the starfos, found at Gortyn (§29) and Lyttos (§32), is, however, 
unknown abroad, suggesting a local origin, perhaps in the military 
organization (see on Gortyn, §29). For the sake of completeness, men- 
tion should also be made of the hetaireia, which appears alongside the 
pentakostys at Rhithymna (§27) and elsewhere on the island. Usually 
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equated with the phratry, the association is without a trace of public 
function here or in other Greek states, save nearby Kyrene (§26)? 

It is to the phylai, then, that we must turn if we expect to learn 
anything of a general nature about the Kretan organizations. To fa- 
cilitate discussion, I have, by way of supplementing the treatments of 
the individual states, illustrated the distribution of the phylai among 
the organizations in Table 1.’ 

Some of these names seem to reflect patterns of early settlement 
that, if they did not extend over the entire island, were certainly not 
limited to single city-states. Concerning the Dorian Dymanes, Hylleis, 
and Pamphyloi no comment is required in this regard except to observe 
that, while all three phylai are attested, they are never all found in a 
single place—only at Hierapytna (§38) and possibly Olous (§34) in 
fact do we find as many as two. Once thought significant by scholars 
in search of evidence for separate migrations of the phylai, it will 
become clear enough from the discussions of the documentation that 
the uneven distribution of these, and presumably certain of the other, 
names is attributable to accident of preservation. Not so easily deter- 
minable, however, is the composition of those other phylai that in 
some cases are, like their Dorian counterparts, shared among two or 
more organizations. But considerable progress was made by Maiuri’s 
detailed study of the Kretan onomastikon. The names of the phylai 
were found to reveal connections of one kind or another with the 
Argolid and Isthmos (Aischeis, Echanoreis), the “‘Aiolic-Achaian" 
region (Ainaones, Aithaleis), and Rhodes (Kamiris).* Given the even 
approximate validity of these assignations, the resulting historical re- 
construction would show substantial numbers of pre- or non-Dorian 
Greeks dispersing over the island, eventually achieving an accom- 
modation with the Dorians formalized in the institution of organiza- 
tions of appropriately named phylai. The Peloponnesian practice of 
adding a fourth phyle to the Dorian tripartite division has simply been 
carried further in order to include a numerically more substantial and, 
from city to city, more homogeneous “foreign” population? 

To the extent that these phylai, Dorian and non-Dorian, reflect the 
actual ethnic make-up of their memberships, the principle of organi- 
zation should be “personal,” that is without regard to place of domicile. 
A contrary conclusion, however, was drawn by Szanto, citing the 
adjective used by Homer at Odyssey 19.177 to describe the Dorians of 
Krete, 7ptxdixes. Following an interpretation ascribed in antiquity 
to Hesiod, he referred the term to a threefold division of the land* 
But the etymology has been challenged, successfully I believe, by 
(among others) H. Frisk, who offers in its Place a derivation from 
Words for “hair” and “propel,” hence “hair-shaking."” With the dis- 
Sppearance, accordingly, of the only external evidence for a territorial 
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arrangement, we are thrown back on the documents, and here we shall 
find in at least one instance, that of Gortyn (§29), incontrovertible 
corroboration of the expected personal disposition. Presumably other 
states for which, like Gortyn, the Dorian and other “ethnic” phylai 
are exclusively attested, were similarly organized. At Axos (§28) alone 
do we find a likely exception in the three phylai, unique to Krete, 
Donokeioi, Waxioi, and Latosioi. None has any evident ethnic signif- 
icance and for each a territorial reference can plausibly be maintained. 
To judge from the names, this state provides the sole Kretan example 
of that sort of wholesale innovation which was to typify many of the 
new public organizations of the Greek world 

For the Kretan states in general, the great bulk of the documentary 
evidence consists of formulas from the preambles of decrees in which 
citation is made of the annual boards of kosmoi, the chief magistrates 
Presumably serving in a fixed, or at least generally known, sequence 
in office, the boards are invariably specified as belonging to a particular 
group, eg. émi rev Avpdvev Koo pLovrwv. The identification of 
the groups as phylai is guaranteed by the presence among them of the 
Dymanes, Hylleis, and Pamphyloi, and by, in one instance, the express 
use of the term of the Pharkaris at Praisos (§39). 

While no example of the formula has been dated before ca. 350 
(Gortyn, §29), mvAaié appear much earlier in constitutional settings 
at Gortyn (§29), Dreros (§33), and Lato (or Dattalla?; §35). Around 
mid-fifth century, the Gortynian Law Code (§29) reveals a strong 
internal organization in the form of a rule of “tribal endogamy." 


§27 Rhithymna 


A plaque of the third or second century, published by G. Manganaro 
in Antichitd cretesi, Studi in onore di Doro Levi I (Catane 1978) 43- 
50, reads Mperytorreicrac Léapxos Nardepiba TpiBdres kai & 
Tevrnooris a6 MooKépay, éraipyua & Ezpupiba Kai ‘Yp- 
Tate, 7 vad éwenedndev. Registering their tendance of “the tem- 
ple,” the parties comprise a preigistos, or Councillor (?), “the 
pentekostys from (the) Dioskouroi,” and “‘the hetaireia of Stryphidas 
and Hyrtaios.” The pentekostys, or Fifty, is attested elsewhere in the 
region only at Kos (§41), which Manganaro identifies as the source 
of the present unit; its occurrence as a military detachment at Sparta 
(2 §8), however, remains suggestive. Documented widely on the island 
(ee, for example, Lyttos, §32), the hetaireia is known to enter the 


Public sphere only at Kyrene (§26). The status of both in our text is 
quite uncertain. 
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§28 Axos 


A sacred law of the end of the fourth century, probably a copy of 
an earlier text, G. Manganaro, Historia 15 (1966) 11-18 (= Sokolowski, 
LSCG 145), prescribes a ritual which is to take place in the pres- 
ence of five kosmoi Kai gvdais Falfijwv, Aovoxeialv], 
‘Aaroo{éJo[v....Jav (lines 10-13). The construction is apparently com- 
itative dative, meaning “with the phylai in attendance.” For the final, 
only partially preserved name, Manganaro suggested as a possibility 
[‘'YAAdou, but the restoration is recommended only by the fact that 
the name is short enough to fit the lacuna. Nonetheless, it is at least 
certain that the number of phylai named is four, although nothing in 
the text precludes the possibility—which appears to be realized in 
another, later document (below)—that there were other phylai as well, 
excluded, for reasons unknown, from the ritual. 

Concerning the organization’s disposition vital clues are afforded by 
the names. For each, a territorial interpretation is likely or at least 
possible, The Waxioi might be the inhabitants of the “citta alta,” 
specifically the area of the cliffs from which Axos took its name. 
Similarly, the Latosioi might be the phyle centered on an (unattested) 
sanctuary of Lato; one may cite as parallels the Latosioi (not, however, 
a phyle) and their Latosion at Gortyn (JC IV, Gortyn nos. 58, 78). 
The Donokeioi, recalling the certainly territorial Donakeis at Tenos 
(§18), might have occupied a place rich in reeds (cf. Greek 86vaé), 
possibly along the stream once called Mylopotamos. Hylleis, on the 
other hand, could not easily fit into such a scheme, but there is, again, 
no compelling reason to regard Manganaro’s restoration as correct. 
Less easily dismissed is a fragmentary dating formula of the late third 
or early second century, JC II, Axos no. 28: [~]rbav Koopmiovt[ov 
~] line 1). Whatever the stem of the name, the patronymic form is 
certain; and analogous uses of the formula at other Kretan states leave 
no doubt that the unit is a phyle. If Manganaro’s territorial system is 
accepted, we would have a relatively rare example, paralleled at Athens 
and elsewhere, of the designation of (the membership of) a territorial 
unit by patronymic name." 


§29 Gortyn 
Six phylai are known from dating formulas occurring in inscriptions 
dated from the middle of the fourth to the middle of the first century. 


IC IV, Gortyn 


Aidareis (or nos. 167 (237 vel 236); 184 ( SGDI 3022) (not 
‘Aiedeic) earlier than 200-150); 259 (~ SGDI IV 4, 1035- 
1036, no. 8; Schwyzer 185) (ca. 200-150). 


phyle 
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[—AiJvasvev no. 196 (= IG XII 5, no. 867; XII suppl., p. 136) 
(ca. 200-150). 


Agf[.Jupaf-] no. 236 (ca. 350-250). 








*Apxtia no. 233 (= SGDI 5007; Schwyzer 184) (s. III); no. 
186 B (= Michel 17; SGDI 5018 a; Schwyzer 186) 
(ca. 200-150) 

Avrodjrar no. 261 (ca. 150-50) 

Aex{-] no. 171 (= SGDI 5023; Staatsvertriige II 576) (. 
ith) 

Avpaves nos. 165 (s. III); 182 (= SGDI 5016) (ca. 200-150); 


197 (= Michel 439; SGDI 5146; IG XII 3, no. 254+ 
(X11 3 suppl., p. 279; XII suppl., p. 83]) (ca. 200- 
150) 


The name Ainaones, restored with near certainty on the strength 
of its assured occurrence at Lebena (§30), Gortyn’s port city, was 
linked by Maiuri to the Ainianes, a Thessalian people, and so could, 
like Aithaleis (see on Dreros, §33), be cited as evidence of an “Aeolic- 
Achaean” pre-Dorian population element.’ For the two fragmentary 
names, neither of which can be referred to any attested phyle, no 
explanation has thus far been found. Autoletai, too, remains unex- 
plained, although the fact that it, like Ainaones, occurs elsewhere only 
at Lebena, leaves open the possibility of a special relevance to Gortyn? 

The phyle appears early at Gortyn, first in two fragments of very 
uncertain context, JC IV, Gortyn nos. 19 (= SGDI 4975) (mid-seventh 
to late sixth century), and 104 (= SGD/ 4988) (ca. 480-450). Somewhat 
later, in the Great Code, JC IV, Gortyn no. 72, dated by Jeffery to 
mid-fifth century (2), the vd plays a prominent role in the regu- 
lations regarding the marriage of heiresses (VII 15—IX 24), Briefly 
Stated, that role amounts to a near absolute prohibition on such mar- 
Tiage—and so on transferral of ownership of the heiress’ estate— 
outside the py/a. Only in the absence of any willing groom within the 
membership, is the woman permitted to marry “whomever she can"— 
Presumably outside the pyla (VIII 13-20). ‘The procedure, reminiscent 
of the institution called by anthropologists “tribal endogamy,” is with- 
Out parallel among the nearly two hundred known Greek phyle or- 
Banizations. To be sure, at Athens the phyle Erechtheis on one occasion 
commands its epistatai to “take care of” the heiress-daughter of a 
member (and benefactor) (IG II? 1165: ca. 300-250); but in this case 
nothing is said or implied regarding any restrictions on future marriage, 
Within or outside the phyle. For Gortyn, the conclusion seems ines. 
capable that the memberships of the Phylai as late as the mid-fifth 
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century retained (or had reacquired) a significant degree of internal 
solidarity. Willetts aptly asks why, when the state has superseded the 
authority of the phylai and when the rights of citizenship have been 
extended to all phyletai, the right of marriage to an heiress is still 
restricted to members of her phyle. For him, “the most likely expla- 
nation is that the tribal divisions of land were still preserved.”” This 
recalls Szanto’s hypothesis that the Dorians had upon their arrival at 
their historical centers partitioned their settlements kata phylas; ac- 
cordingly, the purpose of the Gortynian regulation may have been to 
maintain the integrity of these original arrangements.’ But the histor- 
icity of such a partitioning of lands has never been demonstrated for 
any Kretan (or other Greek) city; and, besides, we now know that the 
Dorians of Gortyn shared the community with at least five other phylai. 

Nor, at the same time, should we go to the opposite extreme and 
attempt to explain the evidence away. Roussel argued that endogamy 
within the pyla could not have been observed on the basis of a treaty 
of isopolity between Hierapytna and Praisos of the early second century 
permitting intermarriage (értyapia) among all €ypvAor of the two 
states.” Rejecting (correctly, I think) Willett’s view that the emphyloi 
are the “tribal kinfolk,” i.e. people belonging to the same phyle in the 
two states, in favor of their being simply “citizens,” he errs in assuming 
that the same freedom had obtained in a third state two or three 
centuries earlier.* True, such a restriction could only, as Roussel further 
observes, have impeded mobility within the larger community, but we 
are not at liberty to impose our own notions of utility upon the ancient 
record. Our text must be allowed to speak for itself; and it speaks 
clearly: the fifth century Gortynian phylai were in some substantial 
sense genuine personal associations. Only the purpose of our regula- 
tions, whether the maintenance of divisions of property or otherwise, 
remains to be explained.” 

‘Another unit that performed a public function is known at Gortyn, 
and that is the @rapréc, which appears to have been segmentally 
related to the pyla. At lines V 4-6 of the Code—and possibly also, by 
restoration, in a somewhat later inscription, JC IV, Gortyn no. 142 
(= SGDI 5005)—occurs the clause dt 6x’ 6 Aidfa]Aevs (o)raprés 
exéaptov of ov Ko[A\ou, with apparent reference to the known 
Gortynian phyle, the Aithaleis. Taken by itself, the Greek should mean 
“when the startos of the Aithaleis, specifically Kyllos and his col- 
leagues, served as kosmoi.” What, then, is the startos? Functionally, 
it may have been nothing more than the sum of the kasmoi, as De 
Sanctis suggested* But the evident affinity of the term to the Greek 
orparéc, “army,” reinforced by the Hesychian gloss Zraproé ai 
rake1g Tod wAHVovG, Points to at least a military origin. Another, 
social aspect is discernible in Aristotle's statement, Politics 2.7.5 (1272 
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A), that the kasmoi were chosen, “not from all, but from certain 
-yévn.”” This, in conjunction with our formula, suggests the identity, 
or close association, of the startos and genos. Possibly, then, the evi- 
dence can be combined on the hypothesis that at an early date an 
aristocratic elite of exclusive clans dominated the startoi, or regiments, 
of their phylai. The assumption of such regiments is easy, for the 
arrangement of lists of fallen and other documentation shows that 
armies organized kata phylas were popular at least in the Greek Home- 
land; see Index II.L.2.M. Later, with the development of constitutional 
government, these clans might have extended their preeminence to 
monopolization of the chief magistracy. Every pyla had its startos; and 
as the magistracy rotated among the pylai, from it were drawn the 
kosmoi.”” 


§30 Lebena 


From dating formulas occurring in documents from the third to the 
second or first century we learn of the following phylai 





phyle ICI, Lebena 
Aivéaves no. 6 (s. II/T) 
"Apymia (or 'Apxeia) nos. 8 (s. ID); 38 (n.d.) 
Avrohirat no. 5 (s. 11/1) 
a no. 4, A 1 (n.d) 





no. 4, B 1 (n.d.) 


During the period of this documentation Lebena served as the port 
of Gortyn. In Gortynian inscriptions, the Autoletai are securely at- 
tested and the Ainaones restored with a high degree of probability; on 
the import of both names, sce our discussion of the Gortynian orga- 
nization (§29). Archeia is treated under Knossos (§31). 


§31 Knossos 


Four phylai are attested by dating formulas in documents ranging 
from the later third (?) to the late second century: 


phyle Ic 


Aidaneis 6 Gora no. 197 (= Michel 439; SGDI 5146; IG 
, no. 254+ [XII 3 suppl., p. 279; XII suppl., p- 
83]) (ca. 200); I, Lato no. 3 (= SGDI IV 4, 1034 

1035, no. 5; Schwyzer 195) (s. II) 


"Axia 1, Cnosos no. 10 (= Kern, IMM 67; SGDI 5155) (s. 
III ex. vel s. II in.) 
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E[...J/[..0v] IV, Gortyn no. 182 (= SGDI 5016) (ca. 200-150) 
Tdppvdot —_IV, Gortyn no. 181 (= SGDI 5015) (ca. 200-150); I, 
‘Cnosos no. 14 (s. II) 


The name Aithaleis is discussed under Dreros (§33). For Archeia, 
also found at Lebena (§30) and Lyttos (§32), the probable explanation 
is that the name alludes to the cult figure Archos, whose temenos is 
mentioned in another Knossan inscription, C 1, Cnosos no. 4, line 
7.! Less likely is the suggestion that the word is a common noun 
signifying simply the “magistracy."? For the fragmentary name Halb- 
herr proposed the restoration "E[xavopéav],’ a phyle securely attested 
at Lato (§35) and evidently of (pre-Dorian) Argive origins. 


§32 Lyttos 


Of the four phylai attested by the dating formulas, one, Diphyloi, 
occurs in two texts in which the preambles distinguish between “the 
upper city” and “the city on the sea;” for each a separate date— 
including citation of the board of kasmoi of the phyle—is given, The 
Diphyloi’s board is cited once for the upper city, the other time for 
the city on the sea. Unfortunately, the name of the phyle providing 
the second board is lost in both cases. Two interpretations are possible. 
Either one board, representing a single phyle, served for both cities, 
but the events in question occurred at different times in the two places, 
when different boards were in office. Or, there were two boards, each 
representing a different phyle, serving simultaneously, one for each 
city. (Neither would correspond, at Athens [1 §1.26], to the single 
boards, comprising one member from each phyle, which were divided 
[not always equally] between asty and Peiraieus.) No light is shed by 
the other texts, since in them no distinction is made between the two 
cities. 


phyle IC I, Lyttos 
*Apxnia no. 12 (n.d) 
Afgvdot no. 9 (= IG IF? 1135; SGDI 5147) (111/110); H. 
van Efenterre and M. Bougrat, Kpnrixa 
Xpovexd 21 (1969) 32, note 36 (fin. s. 11) 
Avpaves no. 8 (= SGDI IV 4, 1037, no. 15; Staatsvertrige 


III 486) (April/May 250) 
[Y¥la@ovvdiev no. 13 (a.4.) 


fhe phyle Archea, see Knossos (§31). Diphyloi, 


On the eponym of tl 
rire nk like “Pamphyloi,” an amalgam 


elsewhere unknown, probably denotes, 
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of previously existing groups, but unfortunately no evidence is at hand 
that might shed light on the nature of the union. For Hyakinthioi— 
granting the correctness of De Sanctis’ restoration—one may cite as 
a parallel the phyle with the same eponym at Tenos (§18) and, less 
distantly (with Guarducei), the month Bakinthion at Lato and Malla, 

Something more about the organization can be won from a document 
of the second or third century A.D., JC I, Lyttos no. 11 (= IGRR I 
1010), which deals in its preserved part with the funding of two public 
festivals. Each year the protokosmos or the epimeloumenos (sc. 
€mipednris, Guarducci) is to make distributions for the (festival) 
Theo(da)isia “from the donations that the starfoi receive” (cf. lines 1- 
3) and on the Kalends of May “from the funds given to the phylai” 
ines 3-9). Evidently, startoi and phylai merely provide the organi- 
zational apparatus for the collection and allotment of the monies; for, 
in the event of a shortfall, the officers are to make good the difference 
at their own expense (lines 9-14). For the collection or solicitation of 
funds (or services) according to public unit, see Index II.F.2; for their 
distribution, ILF.3. Less clear is the status of the startos, At Gortyn 
(§29), it was suggested, the craprdc constituted an elite segment of 
the phyle from which the kosmoi were drawn. Nothing here is in 
conflict with that interpretation; the privileged might well be expected 
to contribute to two treasuries. But, obviously, the assumption of any 
similarity between the Gortynian and Lyttian organizations must, given 


the gulf in time separating the sources, be considered hazardous at 
best. 





§33 Dreros 


A fragment of a law of the middle or second half of the seventh 
century, H. van Effenterre, BCH 70 (1946) 590-597, no. 2 (= Jeffery, 
ESAG 315, no. 1d), opens 76dt Efabe Biadtjoace udder. Fol- 
lowing the words “Decreed by the polis," the participle modifying 
“pylai” (i.e. “phylai”) is of doubtful meaning. Either of the two ren- 
derings thus far suggested, viz. “(the pylai) having expressed their wills 
severally” or “(the pylai) having been consulted,” would point to a 
Constitutional function for the phylai at a very early date.' For instances 
of the consultation of, or ratification by, phylai in the legislative process, 
sce Index ILD.3. 

An ephebic oath of the late third or early second century, IC I, 
Dreros no. 1,* is dated by the kosmoi of the Aifaheic. The name, 
found also at Gortyn (§29), Knossos (§31), and Malla (§36), has been 
referred to the adjective aifaAéoc, “smoky,” or, as suggested by 
Maiuri, to an apokope of *AiyiSaeic, with the meaning “Sucklers 
of Goats.” However that may be, occurrences of forms of the name 
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abroad prompt speculation that the Aithaleis were of “Aiolic”” and/ 
or “Achaian” origins and so a component of the pre-Dorian population 
of the island.? 


§34 Olous 


‘Two fragmentary names of phylai are preserved in dating formulas 
from inscriptions of the second century. For the possible attribution 
to Olous of the Aithaleis, see on Lato, §35, note 1. 


phyle Icl 
Avpaves H. van Effenterre and M. Bougrat, Kpnrexd 
Xpovxd 21 (1969) 32, note 36 (fin. s. 11) 
Mfappdrov] Olus no. 8 (s. 11) 
[lov Lyttus no. 9 (= 1G I? 1135; SGDI 5147) (111/10) 


§35 Lato 


‘The names of four phylai are preserved in dating formulas from 
documents dated from the second half of the third century to ca. 100:' 


phyle ICI, Lato 


Aloxeis nos. 29 (= SGDI 5080) (fin. s. IIT/init. s. 11); 30 (fin. 
s. IIL/init. s. I); BCH 62 (1938) 405-408, no. 4 (ca. 


1202). 
"Bxavopeig nos. 25 (= Michel 1182; SGDI 5076) (ca. fin. s. 11), 31 
(a. 100)* 
Zvvaveic J. Bousquet, BCH 62 (1938) 389-395, no. 1 (s. II) 
“YAAeic nos. 26 (= SGDI IV 4, 1041-1042, no. 30) (ca. 116/ 


5), 32 (= SGDI 5077) (fn. s. 1); P. Ducrey, BCH 93 
(1969) 841-843, no. 1 (fin. s. ID); K. Davaras, AE 1980 
(1982) 36, no. 3 (fin. s. 11) 

fragmentary nos. 28 (= SGDI 5081 a) (n.4.), 34 (= SGDI 3078) 
( I); H. van Effenterre and M. Bougrat, Kpnraxa 
Xpovixd 21 (1969) 9-53, line 3 


Both Aischeis and Echanoreis were referred by Maiuri to “elements 
of Argive immigration,” by which he evidently meant pre-Dorian 
arrivals from the mainland. Aischeis he specifically connected with 
the “phyle” of Samians in Egypt called Aioxpravin mentioned by 
Herodotos (3.26.1; see §13), and inferred that the Kretan and Egyptian 
groups shared a common descent from the original colonizers from 
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Samos, namely pre-Dorian Ionians from Epidauros as well as “‘Achai- 
ans” (Mykenaians?) from Phleious.’ Echanoreis could be linked, he 
suggested, with Euchanor of the early heroic legend of the Isthmos 
region (e.g. Homer, Iliad 13.663-664; Pausanias, 1.43.5).* For Synaneis, 
Bousquet was unable to adduce illustrative material. That none of 
these names is attested as a phyle elsewhere on the island (save the 
conjectural restoration of Echanoreis in an inscription from Knossos, 
§31) might also be thought suggestive of a particular pattern of such 
mainland influences on Krete, but in view of the state of our record 
this fact could just as well be due to accident of preservation. These 
pre-Dorians were, so far as the names of the phylai inform us, no less 
likely to have been distributed over the entire island than the widely 
encountered Dymanes, Hylleis, and Pamphyloi. 

An inscribed bronze plate dated to around 500, L. H. Jeffery and 
A. Morpurgo-Davies, Kadmos 9 (1970) 118-154, records a resolution 
of the Dataleis conferring certain privileges on the poinikastas, one 
Spensitheos. The privileges are pledged in the name of the polis, rd 
muha wévre a éxdorras (1-2)—apparently meaning, as the editors 
Suggest, five representatives from each of the phylai. The point may 
be to contrast with the state at large a council or other fraction of the 
citizen body drawn uniformly from the public organization; for par- 
allels, see Dreros (§33) and, further afield, the examples assembled in 
Index II.D.3. Regarding the identity of the polis, Jeffery and Morpurgo- 
Davies assigned the text on epigraphic grounds to “the Lyttos-Afrati 
area” (p. 122). Both van Effenterre and Beattie, however, preferred 
association of “the Dataleis” with the Dattalla known to have been a 
dependency of Lato in the second century, the former assuming that 
that dependence also obtained at the time of our inscription, the latter 
that Dattalla was still an independent city? 


§36 Malla 


A dating formula in an inscription of the second century, IC I, 
Malla no. 3 (= Michel 448; SGDI 5101), attests the phyle AidaAcic, 


§37 Oleros 


The Pamphyloi, attested in a dating formula in a text of the late 
second or early first century, JC III, Oleros no.1 (= SGDI 5102), 
belong to the public organization of Hierapytna (§38). 


§38 Hierapyma 


From dating formulas in texts of the second (or possibly, i 
. ly, in one 
instance, the first) century, we learn of three Biya 
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phyle Ic mt 
Avpaéves — Hierapytna no. 9 (= SGDI 5045) (s. 11) 
Kappis _Dictaeum Fanum no. 1 (= SGDI IV 4, 1038, no. 21; 
Schwyzer 200) (145-132) 
Téppvdoe Oleros no. 1 (= SGDI 5102) (s. Il ex. vel I in.). For 
the attribution to Hierapytna, see Guarducci's com- 
mentary. 





The name Kamiris, found only here, undoubtedly commemorates 
the fact, preserved in Stephanos of Byzantion, s.v. ‘Iepdarvrva, that 
the city had once been named Kamiros. An early Rhodian presence 
is further suggested by the name of the port of Lato, Kamara, and, 
in myth, by Kameiro, daughter of Pandareos from (Kretan) Milatos 
(Pausanias 10.30.2). The phyle might have comprised a stratum of the 
citizen population claiming descent from Rhodian colonists. The name 
is otherwise remarkable in that it provides one of only two Kretan 
examples (for the other, see Praisos §39) of the feminine adjectival 
form in -ic (sc. @uAy) sometimes used, e.g., in Kleisthenic Athens, to 
designate an artificial territorial unit, However, Maiuri’s inference that 
our phyle is of a similar type is rendered unlikely by the contemporary 
existence alongside it of the traditional Dymanes and Pamphyloi.” 

‘A treaty of isopolity with Praisos, JC III, Hierapytna no. 4 (= 
Michel 16; SGDI 5040) (init. s. 11), includes the restriction that the 
privileges of joint citizenship should be extended only to “those who 
are Zygudot in their own city” (line 15). This probably means, as 
Roussel argues, not “of the same phyle (in both states),” but simply 
“belonging to a phyle,” i.e. of citizen status.” 


§39 Praisos 

‘A decree of the early third century, IC III, Praesos no. 8, is dated 
by the kosmoi of the phyle dapkapis. The name was referred con- 
jecturally by Guarducei to the verb epdorety (“to fence in”) oF, 
alternatively, to the Thessalian name PapkaBsv, in neither case with 
obvious point. 

For the isopolity treaty wit 
joint citizenship to “those w! 
Hierapytna (§38). 


§40 Kalymna 

‘Ancient traditions variously trace Kalymna’s Dorian population to 
Thettalos, the son of Herakles; to settlers from Epidauros; or, Presta 
ably somewhat later, to settlers from Kos.’ Whatever combination of 


these (or other) accounts may represent the truth, the island's Dorian 


ith Hierapytna, with its restriction of the 
hho are EwpvAor in their own city,” see 
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was established early, and it may be surmised that these 
no less than their ancestors at Epidauros (2 §5) or Kos 
ved the traditional tripartite division. Oddly, however, 
when our first evidence appears in the late fourth or early third century, 
different organization is in place; only after its apparent 
demise near the end of the third century, do the Dorian phylai surface 
time. Two explanations for the record are possible. The 
jlai may have been in continuous existence from the begin- 
overlaid at some uncertain point by the second, inno- 
vating organization: dual systems of just this type are known at Athens 
(1 §1.21), Kerkyra (4 §5), and, less certainly, Miletos (7 §16). Alter- 
I will suggest may have been the case, the Dorian triad, 
having fallen into disuse, was revived upon Kalymna's incorporation 
by her more powerful neighbor, Kos, around the end of the third 
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nos. 8; 18 (line 16: Tep{c} gu8av); 41 (= IBM 


II 253; SGDI 3579) (line 6: [Nepe}.6[av]) 


ig both phylai and demes, the earlier organization is known 
largely from the preserved enrollment formulas—all but two explicitly 
indicating sortition—from a long series of citizenship decrees; Ac- 
Klaffenbach’s analysis, two chronologically distinct pro- 

in the earlier, only the phyle is 
the later, both the phyle and the deme.’ Since, however, 
two of the known phylai occur both early and late, it is unlikely that 
¢ in procedure reflects a substantial alteration in the public 
organization.* In all, at least five phylai and at least seven demes are 
attested, yet without indication in either case that we have the full 
es are to M. Segre, Tituli Ca- 
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[-Inbav no. 50 (= IBM II 278; SGDI 3559) 
[-leav no. 57 (= IBM Il 236; SGDI 3576) 
demes 
*Appurérpar nos. 28 (= IBM II 233; Michel 418; SGDI 3574); 
29 (= IBM Il 232; SGDI 3573); cf. no. 38 (line 
12: *Av[—)) 


ANAY[JNAN no. 41 (= JBM II 253; SGDI 3579); cf. no. 38 
(ine 12: ‘Av[—). 





Méorov no. 53 (= SGDI 3572); cf. no. 34 B(= IBM 11 
237; Michel 420; SGDI 3577) (line 38: 
[Méoov) 

Sdpov Teparara no. 30 (= IBM II 234; SGDI 3570; Schwyzer 
247) 

Tlodaiov nos. 8; 34 A (= JBM II 237; Michel 420; SGDI 
3577a); 36 (= IBM II 242; Michel 421; SGDI 
3565) 

EKaMaBat nos, 55 B (= IBM Il 249a; SGDI 3566b) (lines 


8-9: BKa/[Auwbav]); 57 (= JBM II 236; SGDI 
3576) (line 13: [2]xaAew[5]av). 


[—lerav no. 39 (= IBM II 254: SGDI 3564) 


Besides the phyle and deme no other public unit is securely indicated, 
although a case has been made for the owyyéveta on the basis of its 
solitary occurrence in a citizenship decree, no. 21 (= JBM IL 238; 
Michel 419; SGDI 3555) (ca. 300-250). Here, a mpoyovos, of stepson, 
is granted membership in “the phyle and syngeneia of which his father, 
‘Agoranax, is also a member” (11-14). Busolt, Guarducci and Segre, 
solely on the basis of this formula, asserted the relationship of phyle 
nd syngeneia to be one of whole and part—implying that the segment 
partook of the indubitably public character of the phyle’ But by no 
preans is such a relationship necessitated by the juxtaposition of the 
terms in the formula. Probably a private association equivalent to the 
(general Greek) phratry,* the syngeneia’s presence is surely to be con- 
woted with the unusual circumstances of the honorand. Because the 
father was already (presumably) 2 citizen, his son, if he was to be 
made a citizen himself, would naturally be expected to acquire the 
same (hereditary) affliations. In the case of foreigners (the normal 
recipients of such awards), the question of ‘membership in a syngeneia, 
to judge from the remaining decrees, did not arise. For a similar grant, 


see Aigiale (§22). 
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Concerning the disposition of the organization, the combination in 
the recorded results of the allotments of the phyle Kydreleioi with the 
demes Amphipetrai, Meson, and Peraiotai; and of the deme Pothaia 
with the phylai Perphidai and Theugenidai shows that the two divisions 
cut across one another. Since demes can only have been territorial 
(further proven in any case by the patently geographical import of the 
names Amphipetrai, Meson, and Peraiotai), the phylai will have been 
Personal associations, a finding consonant with these units’ uniformly 
masculine plural terminations.’ Both phyle and deme, moreover, afford 
examples of names of patronymic type, thus illustrating once again— 
and strikingly so in the case of the deme Skaliodai—the application 
of a convention of kinship organization to the public administrative 
apparatus, 

Additional clues might be sought in the content of the names of the 
units. The locations of several of the demes, particularly of those with 
‘names alluding to some geographical feature, have been at least ap- 
proximately established, as have those of the three demes that suc- 
ceeded the present organization late in the third century (see below)." 
Concerning the phylai, while Hippasidai and Theugenidai are probably 
Greek, both Kydreleioi and Perphidai were identified as Asiatic by 
Segre, who attributed to them Karian and other “indigenous” (i.e. 
non-Greek) origins respectively.” This last finding is of some moment, 
for these same Kalymnians either simultaneously belonged to the Dor. 
ian phylai or, if the latter did not coexist with, but succeeded, the 
Present organization, at some later point acquired the new affiliation — 
or at least were the ancestors of others who did so. Plainly, either the 
one set of names or the other—or both—cannot be taken as literally 
denoting the ethnic composition of its membership. Thus perhaps as 
early as the fourth century, at least some of the Kalymnian phylai 
were constituted on the Strength of claims to descent which can only 
be characterized as fictive. 

Traces of internal organization are confined, first, to references to 
the damarchoi, who are ordered by decree to implement, at least in 
Part, the honors bestowed by the state (nos. XII, XIV, both from 
Kos), and, secondly, to mention of ‘‘the annual prayers in the rites 
of the demes” in no. 31 (lines 34-35:... av rolie]/[ieplois rau 
Sap{ov)). All three texts belong to the third century. 

With the appearance of the new documentation, we find that the 
Kalymnian Organization has been transformed almost beyond recog- 
tition. Not only is the traditional Dorian triad of phylai in use, but 
the previously existing system of demes, which were at least seven in 
number, has also given way to another threefold division, “Opkaros, 
I assume the 
only attested form; neuter?) and 


TMévopyos, and Mé9ata. The survival of Pothai 
identity of the earlier NoSaiwy (the 
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the later 1169ata (feminine singular)—is significant, for it proves that 
at the deme-level the one organization succeeded the other. Two con- 
currently functioning systems would presumably not have shared a 
component. Finally, as the ensuing discussion will show and as the 
identical numbers of the two sets of units in any case demand, personal 
phylai and territorial demes cut across one another as in the earlier 
arrangement. 

In contrast to the series of citizenship decrees of the earlier period, 
our sources for the second organization consist almost exclusively of 
fragments of catalogues of names. Several preserve entries giving the 
individual’s phyle and deme (nos. 88-96 passim); another is simply 
arranged under the demes as rubrics (no. 85).'" Despite this limitation 
of subject-matter, the catalogues provide the basis for two major find- 
ings, one bearing on procedure, the other on the circumstances in 
which the new organization came into existence. 

‘The procedural point involves two texts, no. 8 (= SGDI 3593) and 
no. 89 AB. Both observe a principal division by demes. Each deme- 
list is divided, in turn, into separate registers for the phylai. To ab- 
breviate an argument given in detail elsewhere,” the former catalogue, 
no. 8, provides incontrovertible evidence of a fixed order of the phylai, 
which, from one deme-list to the next, is rotated forward one phyle. 
No. 89 AB, although preserved only for the deme Panormos, attests 
1 single instance of an order consistent with that in no. 88. Below 1 
set out the scheme of no, 88, with the third and final list, that of 
Orkatos, restored in conformity with the hypothesis. 


Pothaia Panormos [Orkatos] 
[Pamphyloi] Hylleis [Dymanes] 
Dymanes Pamphyloi [Hylleis) 

Hylleis [Dymanes] [Pamphyloi] 


Besides its importance for our understanding of Kalymnian institu- 
tions, the perception of a rotating order has the added value of shedding 
light upon similar documents from other Dorian states. In these, one 
example alone excepted,” the names of the phylai are given in the 
same relative sequence—namely, that observed in the catalogues 
above__but with points of departure that differ from one text to an- 
other, sometimes, as at Kalymna, among nearly contemporary texts 
from the same state. On the basis of the Kalymnian evidence, ac- 
cordingly, I have concluded that the Dorians observed a common, 
Official order, which could, as a means of ensuring equality of status, 
be rotated such that, in a given list, catalogue, etc., any of the three 
might hold first position. This way, the practice of Dorian Greeks can 
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be understood in terms of procedure known to have obtained at Athens 
and elsewhere (see Index II.C). 

Secondly, and historically, certain other features of the lists show, 
as has long been realized, that by the time of their composition Ka- 
lymna’s status had declined to that of a dependency of Kos. The earliest 
list, no. 85, includes a number of citizens whose names recur in a 
document from Kos without any indication that they are Kalymnian; 
that is to say, these residents of Kalymna were for the purposes of the 
Koan state indistinguishable from (other) Koan citizens." In no. 88, 
for each Kalymnian listed is given, alongside specific information re- 
garding parentage, the year and month of birth, the year being des- 
ignated by the name of an eponymous official. As Paton realized, these 
officials are the Koan monarchoi."® Both documents scholars have 
referred to the omoAureia, or “common government,” established, 
dissolved, then reestablished, under circumstances still not entirely 
understood, around the end of the third century."* In practical terms, 
the homopoliteia meant the extension to her smaller neighbor of Kos’ 
constitutional arrangements, including, we may conjecture, the tra- 
ditional Dorian phylai, which are well documented for Kos (§41) by 
this time. Their institution will have occasioned, at the same time, the 
reduction in the number of territorial demes. With respect to the Koan 
state as a whole, Kalymna herself became a 8Gj0c."” The retention 
by the island, while a deme of Kos, of its own organization is paralleled 
by the arrangements of a second Koan deme, Isthmos ($41). 


§41 Kos 


Like nearby Rhodes four decades earlier, in 366/5 the island of 
Kos underwent a synoecism and new capital city, Kos, was established 
at its eastern end opposite the mainland.' Documented only by sources 
Postdating the synoecism, the known public divisions comprise two 
distinct levels of organization: that of the Koan state as a whole, and 
that of the demes. Recalling later Kalymna (§40), the deme Isthmos 
Was itself segmented by its own local phylai. Such overlapping orga- 
nizations are also found at Keos (§14-16), Mylasa (with Labraunda: 
7 $19 and 21), and Rhodes (§42-45), 

To the period following the synoecism belong our earliest sources 
for the statewide organization, a number of extensive fragments of 
leges sacrae. Throughout, conspicuous roles are prescribed for the 
Dymanes, Hylleis, and Pamphyloi. One fragment of a calendar, Paton. 
Hicks 39, calls for sacrifices kata phylas by the Hylleis “at the Her- 
akleion,” by the Dymanes “at Anaxilia,” and by the Pamphyleis “in 
Eitea at the Damatrion,” thereby Providing explicit confirmation of 
the sacral orientation of the principal divisions? A second document, 
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probably from the same code, Paton-Hicks 37, details an elaborate 
ritual for the festival of Zeus Polieus. The three phylai and their 
subdivisions, the xcAtaories, or Thousands, also termed évdrat, or 
Ninths (see below), are to observe a complicated procedure for the 
selection of a sacrificial ox.’ A third text, perhaps the earliest of all, 
Paton-Hicks 40 B, may, if correctly restored by Herzog, mention “the 
choros of the boys of the Pamphyleis;” but the passage is too heavily 
restored to warrant further attention.* Assured references to the phylai 
in agonistic settings occur in two somewhat later lists of victors, Paton- 
Hicks 45 A and B (= SGDI 3643) (s. Ill) and Herzog, KFF 13 (s. 
IID, although, again, specific details are largely the product of res- 
toration. Thus, in the former inscription, with a given phyle are ex- 
pressly affiliated the xopay[és matdav év]/7q topmg (A 6-7), the 
xopayds KuK[AtKod xop]/[o]() (A 8-9), the émmpeAnras Kapyly- 
Sav] (A 10), and the [xlopayéc [rrax5av] (B 2-3). The second text 
is even more lacunose; and Herzog prints only a few unconnected 
partly restored individual words. For the parallel evidence, see Index 
ILI. 

Elsewhere our information concerning the statewide functioning of 
the Dymanes, Hylleis, and Pamphyloi is limited to their possible rep- 
resentation on boards numbering three or a multiple of three: the 
ieporotoi (Paton-Hicks 388 [= SGDI 3709], but the boards in no. 
370 [= SGDI 3708] and SGDI 3736 [in any case, numbering cight] 
contain several members closely related to each other), the 
&yopavépor (unpublished: board of three), and ad hoc commissions 
of three.’ To administer and record oaths of loyalty on the occasion 
of the incorporation by Kos of her neighbor Kalymna (§40), a decree 
orders the selection of two opkaraé “from each phyle” and a secretary 
“for each phyle”—in both cases with reference to the Koan organi- 
zation.* The later board of generals might be thought to number three, 
one from each phyle, on the basis of an Imperial dedication, Paton- 
Hicks 65 (= SGDI 3654); but a convincing case for a board of five 
in the light of a fresh examination of the inscription has been made 
by Sherwin-White.” 

Mention has been made of the chiliastyes, or Thousands. These, as 
explicitly indicated by the text of Paton-Hicks 37, not only subdivided 
the three phylai, three to each, but also, because they were nine it 
number, could be designated by another name, enatai, or Ninths.' 
‘Additionally, the lex stipulates near its beginning: “... and let the 
hieropoioi and karykes proceed by chiliastyes, driving nine oxen, an ox 
from each enata, (ef Al.léov Kai Nag dewsbav mpdrov Kat 
Nlow}r:8dv™ (lines 4-6). Sherwin-White argued that, since only three 
proper names appear, while the immediately following text goes on to 
Eeel with all three phylai, each phyle will have contained the same 
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three, homonymous enatai (= chiliastyes). Because, further, two of 
the three, Pasthemidai and Nostidai, figure elsewhere (SIG? 928: s. 
II) as independent entities, the Ninths must have served to distribute 
the groups over the three phylai—much as the srittyes distributed 
demes of the three regions over the Kleisthenic phylai of Athens.’ But 
problems arise. With regard to the text, why are the First Pasthemidai 
alone cited? Do they belong to all three phylai? What of the Second 
Pasthemidai, or other subdivisions? What, too, of the implication that 
all Koans were members of just these three groups? The alternative 
is to regard the Ninths as comprising only a fraction of the membership 
of each phyle—but this would do violence to the very meaning of the 
term évdra. We are compelled to conclude that, for whatever reason, 
only three of the nine were cited by name. 

Phylai and Thousands by no means exhaust the roster of Koan 
statewide public units. Two citizenship decrees, ASAA 22-23 (1944- 
1945), no. 74 (= IBM II 247; SGDI 3611) (s. III) and Herzog, Heilige 
Gesetze, p. 42 (unpublished: time of Ptolemy I or II), call for the 
allotment of the honorand “into phyle, triakas, and pentekostys.""” 
The latter two units occur, in the same sequence, in clauses of two 
sacred laws stipulating that a priesthood be reserved for members of 
@ certain combination of triakas and pentekostys: aiira [& iape]/ 
eotva tpraKd8loc tore... bev, mevrnKoorios ‘I}rmiabav: Her- 
20g, Heilige Gesetze 5 A (= Paton-Hicks 40 B; IBM IV 568; SGDI 
3639; Prott, LGS18; LSCG 156: ca. 300-250), lines 16-17; & tepworiva 
tavtla torw tpraKddos. 1214... revrnxoc]/ri0g MoAkwvbav: 8 
A (= LSCG 154: ca. 300-250), lines 34-35. To judge from lexical and 
linguistic evidence, these units should be rendered “Thirty” and 
“Fifty.”"' What is their relation to the phyle and the Thousand? 
Herzog, assuming a parallelism with the Samian phylai, chiliastyes, 
hekatostyes, and gene, argued for a monolithic four-tier organization 
of three phylai, nine chiliastyes (= enatai), ninety triakades (each one 
thirtieth of a phyle), and one-hundred eighty pentekostyes.” Apart 
from errors in the characterization of the Samian organization,” the 
Teconstruction is also suspect in that the sriakas is taken to be a 
thirtieth—a meaning lacking an assured attestation." The fractional 
triakas also figures in the account of Sherwin-White. She refines the 
Feconstruction by explicitly asserting the segmental subdivision of the 
units in the order phyle, chiliastys, triakas, and pentekostys."* About 

Phyle and chiliastys there can be no doubt. But the 
t” of the triakas and pentekostys is made to depend 
rollment formulas and leges sacrae just cited. Clearly, 
mclusion does not follow from either of the two sets 
aS numerous counter-examples show. We are thus at 
ard the triakas as a Thirty and to conclude that it bore 
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no constituent relationship to the Fifty; nor need we suppose that 
either was wholly contained by the phyle or Thousand. Independent 
Thirties and Fifties would explain, moreover, why both affiliations are 
stipulated in the leges sacrae—a fact Sherwin-White does not satis- 
factorily explain.” Also, if membership in the Fifty would determine 
affiliations with the higher level (segmental) divisions, why in the one 
of the three citizenship decrees preserving the result of the allotment 
is that unit not given instead of the phyle alone?"* The disposition of 
the organization in its lower levels, it must be admitted, remains quite 
uncertain. 

Cutting across these indubitably personal groupings was a final set 
of divisions, the demes. Thanks to the detailed studies of Paton and 
Hicks, Herzog, Modona, and Sherwin-White, we have in most cases 
at least a general idea of where the units were situated on the island."* 
‘A major uncertainty is posed by Daphnous, identified as a Koan deme 
by Stephanos but otherwise undocumented.” Aigelioi, early on a sep- 
arate entity, was later combined with Antimachidai and Archiadai in 
a joint deme. The existence of a deme Peletai, restored in an inscrip- 
tion of the third century, has been denied by Sherwin-White.” Tech- 
nically, the list should be extended to include Kalymna (§40). At the 
end of the third century, the island became a Koan deme and, while 
sharing Kos’ three Dorian phylai, contributed three demes of her own, 
Orkatos, Panormos, and Pothaia. Still other demes may remain un- 
attested. The roster is as follows: 





Aiyaduot Aagvois 

‘Ahacapvirat ‘Immuarat 

“Anévrtot oduudrat 

*AvripaxiBar, Apxedbat, Alyftoe vgarae 
[Meanrad] 


Throughout our study we have encountered public units of all types 
internally organized as associations. The Koan case is remarkable in 
that at least two of the demes were not merely internally organized 
but, concurrently with the operation of the state’s phylai, actually were 
segmented by systems of phylai of their own. For local parallels, see 
the Rhodian Peraia and Islands (§46-52). The assured Koan example 
is afforded by Isthmos’ phylai, Theadai, Kyniadai, and Melainadai. of 
similar status would appear to be & evh7 [lapveel6]av—a phyle of 
either the Koan state nor Isthmos. But the absence of a recorded 
provenience for the stone forestalls any attempt to suggest to what 
deme it might have belonged. 

‘The phylai of Isthmos are expr 
texts: a catalogue of demesmen eligi 


essly documented by two principal 
‘ble for the monarchia, a vestigial 
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office descending from before the synoecism, ASAA 41-42 (1963-1964) 
165-181, nos. IX-XVIII; and, the more informative, an extensive de- 
cree, 161-163, no. 6. Praising a benefactor (A 6) and establishing 
regulations for the use of his gift “to those who are entitled to mem- 
bership in the Theadai, Kyniadai, and Melainadai” (A 3-5, partly 
restored), the decree reveals a complex, self-sustaining organization 
not unlike that of the other demes or of the statewide phylai (on both, 
see below). Evidently regulated by nomoi (A 10) and possessing a 
treasury (A 14; B passim), the corporation is headed by the demarchos. 
Besides serving as judge (A 28-31), the demarch may, in the event 
that the épyetiav’s choice of successor chooses another in his place, 
call for an election (A 16-21). To the épyedwv falls the responsibility 
for the holding of the thysiai of the deme, or rather of the phylai (A 
7, 27, 39; B 3), and for the staging of the hypodoche, or reception, for 
which he must render an account (A 21-24). Misuse of the benefactor's 
donation may end in a trial before (again) the demarch, The verdict 
in such a case will be reached by a vote of the demesmen, and the 
penalties will consist of fines payable to “the ancestral gods whose 
thysia it is,” one fifth part going to the accuser; the demarch, too, if 
found guilty of malversation, may be fined as well (A 24-38). 

From these, and other, sources, it is arguable that Isthmos, like 
Halasarna, enjoyed a certain superiority among the Koan demes. Be- 
sides favoritism in the allocation of sacred funds and in the choice of 
site for the display of leges sacrae,” one must instance Isthmos’ re- 
markable independent sponsorship of a theoria to Delos: IG XI 2, no. 
287, B 45 (ca. 250). Foreign ventures of this kind by a public unit are 
practically unheard of; for other attested cases, see Argos (2 §7: kome) 
and Naxos (5 §21: deme). 

To what extent demes other than Isthmos were similarly organized 
by their own systems of phylai is open to question. Mention has been 
made of the phyle [-Jauwer[5]av—presumably that of a second, un- 
known deme. Certain other texts come to us in the name of a “‘phyle” 
or “phyletai,” while providing no unambiguous clues as to the orga- 
nization—statewide or that of an individual deme—to which they 
Pertain. Nonetheless, even with these problematic items set aside, we 
are well informed about the demes by a bountiful store of decrees, 
dedications, honorary inscriptions, statue bases, tombstones, altars, and 
a lex sacra. Organizationally, to begin, one deme, Halentioi, was, like 
Tsthmos, headed by a demarch, while for another, Halasarna, a plentiful 
record reveals no demarch but, apparently in his place, a board of 
three varat.™ Below the executive stood boards of rayiiat, iepo- 
Tapiat, [ké}puces; and, exclusively in the religious sphere, ieporrotot 
and a single iepevc.®* Ad hoc boards of three thrice appear.” Because 

uniformly honorific, we are particularly well 





the many decrees are 
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informed in this area. Besides the customary praise, crown (often of 
gold), and announcement, honors (ripai, ruta) comprise portraits 
(Gvbprds, cixcv), “participation in all the iepa ...,” and the titles 
rév éavrod owrhpa kai evepyérav (of Emperor Claudius) and the 
(for public organization) unusual Sqyov Ovyarmp and Bayou 
v{idc]2* Financial arrangements at once embrace the acceptance of 
contributions of officers and the deme’s contributions towards the 
perquisites (2) of statewide priests participating in the deme’s rites and 
even the deme’s lending funds to the state (as well as to other parties)” 
Judicially, the deme Halasarna may, like Isthmos, put its officers, in 
this case the napoiai, on trial.” The vote favoring or opposing the 
conferral of honors is in one instance recorded.” And, again as at 
Isthmos, the sacral orientation is conspicuous. Functions comprise, in 
addition to the familiar thysiai, a doboxd (reception) and a 
maviyyvpts of Hera. Sacral fixtures range from the iepov of Isthmos 
and the vadg dedicated to an unknown deme to statues of divinities, 
altars, a Baa (pedestal), an ikaorriptov (propitiatory monument?), 
various odpara, and stelai erected in sanctuaries.”* 

To place the final tessera in this complex mosaic, we turn to the 
internal organizations of the statewide phylai. Unfortunately, we are 
almost entirely dependent upon texts the pertinence of which to the 
Dymanes, Hylleis, and Pamphyloi is, as noted, subject to doubt. The 
one straightforward example is the citation pvAapyii[o]avra [re 
p1d0]/Teipas pudrs (I1)a[ppvAé]/ ov in an Imperial cursus, Paton- 
Hicks 108, Paton-Hicks 384 (= Michel 428; Schwyzer 254; SGDI 
3720: s. III sive II) carries a decree of “the phyletai," passed by a 
unanimous vote (lines 19-20), honoring with praise and crown an 
apxesev for his exemplary holding of the group's thysiai and hypo- 
doche. Because the decree is subject to ratification (12-13), the phrase 
Tov orég[avov] Tév Kara Tov vopov (16) probably refers not to 
internal but to statewide regulations.” Belonging with certainty to the 
phyle is the tamias charged with awarding the crown (15-16), Mention 
is made, too, of “the ancestral altars,” next to which the honorand 
may, should he desire, erect a stele inscribed with the decree (16-19) 
‘Another, roughly contemporary text, Paton-Hicks 44 (= Michel 1300; 
Schwyzer 255; SGDI 3642: fin. s. IID), records the crowning of the 
dpxeseravres for their sacrifices to the Nymphs and reception of “the 
phyletai.” By far the richest in detail are the well known decree and 
catalogue of “the phylai possessing the right to participate in the rites 
of Apollo and Halasarna,” Paton-Hicks 367-368 (s. 111/11). The 
arguments advanced against the identification of these phylai as local 
Halasarnan appear to me decisive—thereby leaving only one alter- 
native, that they are the Dorian phyla.” The decree establishes pro- 
Cedure for the composition and use of a fresh register of persons eligible 
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for the iepd, in order to facilitate their identification by those “holding 
the reception” (7-17). Applicants actually in town are to register them- 
selves; those away are to be registered by the éxirpomrot or, otherwise, 
are to register themselves upon their return. All are to provide phyle, 
mother’s name, and mother's father’s name (20-37)—hence the cat- 
alogue, no. 368." Announcement of the apographa is to be made by 
the varoiat “at the Herakleia, when the phyletai are about to recline 
(kheiveordat)” and “at the meeting (&v Tax ovAASyen)” (44-53). 
Announcements and registration are to continue through the comple- 
tion of the wavaryipet{s] (53-60). Besides publicizing in the (Koan) 
Agora, they (the napoiai) are to set out the decree ic AevKeopa “in 
the damos” (60-72). Once the names, too, have been entered on the 
whitened board, the appropriate officers may, with reference to it, 
dispense sacrificial portions and conduct allotments for the priesthood 
(77-95). The cost of the eventual inscription of decree and register on 
a stone stele is to be met by the napoiai “from the funds belonging to 
the gods,” but they are to render account only “after the other ex- 
penses” (104-110). Any officer failing to obey the decree must pay a 
fine of 500 drachmas to Apollo (110-114). 






§42-52 Rhodes 


According to a passage in the Homeric Catalogue of the Ships (Iliad 
2.653-670), the Rhodian Tlepolemos brought to Troy nine ships of 
Rhodians, “who dwelt all round Rhodes in three divisions (ud zpixa), 
Lindos, Ialysos, and white-shining Kameiros” (655-656). Clearly, the 
division by three refers not to public units, but to the three places of 
habitation. But Homer goes on to say of these same people before the 
Trojan War: zpixda 8 Sxndev xaragvdadév (668). These words 
have been taken to mean “they settled in threes according to phylai,” 
Presumably with reference to the Dymanes, Hylleis, and Pamphyloi. 
Now, either each phyle had settled one of the three cities,’ or the entire 
body of colonists had been divided into thirds without respect to the 
Phylai so that all three were represented in each of the cities, Against 
the former reading, however, stands the virtual absence of evidence 
for the activity of single phylai in colonial ventures of any kind? No 
such difficulty arises with the alternative interpretation, except for the 
general objection, lodged by Andrewes, that the compound kara- 
puAaBév may not incorporate the term @uAy in its familiar, consti 
{tutional sense. The Classical gui is entirely absent from Homer, and 
What few occurrences there are of the related word @ohov appear to 
be of either wider or narrower reference. In no instance is the desig- 
pation of a public institution even arguable? Still, a unique usage cannot 
be ruled out simply on the ground that it is unique, The assumption 
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of a reference to phylai would have the advantage of giving greater 
point to KarapvAabév: whereas “by groups” in combination with 
ptx9& would approach redundancy, “according to phylai” would 
Gee the sense in which the expression “by threes” is to be under- 
stood.* 








§42 The Synoecized State 


‘Whatever be made of the Homeric evidence, the earliest documented 
arrangements bear the stamp of wholesale reform. Synoecized in 408/ 
7, the formerly autonomous city-states now comprise a single consti- 
tutional entity, the Rhodian State, with headquarters in the new capital 
city of Rhodos. But the three old centers have retained an adminis- 
trative function, for each now forms the focal point of one of the three 
statewide phylai, Ialysia, Kam(e)iris, and Lindia (or Lindos). Disposed 
territorially, the phylai fell into an undetermined, but fairly large, 
number of demes. About two-thirds of the demes thus far attested, 
attributed to all three phylai, were situated on the island itself. Several 
others, similarly linked to all three phylai, belong to the Peraia. A few 
demes representing the Dependent Islands have been assigned to the 
phylai centered on Kameiros and Lindos. Because only the twelve 
demes of the main island attached to Lindos are fully known by name, 
wwe are not in a position to map the phylai with precision. Nonetheless, 
concerning the broad lines of the organization there can be little, if 
any, room for variation.' 

Functionally, the Greater Rhodian organization is represented by 
only two, widely disparate roles. One is documented by the lists of 
the eponymous priests of Halios. Shown to reflect a procedure of 
“triennial rule,” three groups of demes, corresponding to the three 
phylai, alternated in tenure of the priesthood in the sequence Talysia, 
Kameiris, Lindia. The heads of two columns are preserved: the one 
was dated by Morricone to extend from 408 to 369, the other from 
333 or 327 to 300 or 294. All remaining documents refer, or can be 
assumed to refer, to statewide festivals in which the phylai competed 
with one another in various contests.’ Throughout, the phylai are 
represented by one of two officers, the phylarch and the “gymnasiarch 
of the phyle,” or, probably the holder of a liturgy rather than an officer, 
by the choregos. Typically, these individuals associate themselves with 
the victories cited; less often, the victor is the phyle itself. The events 
cover a wide range, without any discernible correlation with this or 
that officer, except for the restriction of the choregos to lyric and 
dramatic competitions. The attested contests are the ebavbpia, or 
physical fitness competition;* the Aayimds, or relay torch races frag: 
Edy, comedy, and satyr plays;® lyric poetry for both men and boys; 
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and possibly an event for flutists.’ Even allowing for the probability 
that activities of this kind are under certain circumstances more likely 
to be commemorated on stone than others, it is evident that we are 
dealing with a particularly conspicuous application of the organization, 
Support for the inference is forthcoming from an inscription of the 
first century (or later), JG XII 1, no. 127 (= SGDI 4108), documenting 
the imitation of the public arrangements by a private association of 
theatrical performers. Their victories, dated by the presiding agono- 
thetes, are catalogued in the names of the phylai Basileis, Nikasioneis, 
and Olympeis and of their respective phylarchs and gymnasiarchs. The 
text itself reveals that these “phylai”—in fact nothing more than groups 
of members—acquired their names from persons entitled “benefactor” 
and/or “founder” of the koinon.* For agonistic organization, the state 
afforded the most appropriate exemplar. 

Such is the record that exhausts our knowledge of the Greater 
Rhodian public apparatus. But alongside, or rather within, it, the three 
ancient centers retained local organizations of their own. Apparently 
coinciding in extent with the statewide phylai Ialysia, Kameiris, and 
Lindia, these organizations are certain to have comprised phylai, prob- 
ably three in number in each case, and, as their wholly contained 
Segments, the corresponding third part of all Rhodian demes. Still 
other divisions as well have been claimed, but all are subject to doubt. 
Contrary to recent opinion, the synnomai and patrai of Kameiros and 
the synnomai, patrai, and diagoniai of Lindos were probably wholly 
Private associations not directly connected with the public organiza- 
tions. The meros and kome of Lindos, though hardly private in ori- 
entation, are known from only a single attestation. Still less 
straightforward is the case of the widely documented kioina, a division 
unique to the Rhodian orbit. Scholars generally regard it as an early 
territorial unit that suffered loss of its constitutional status with the 
synoecism in 408/7 and was thereafter restricted in function to the 
Performance of certain traditional religious ceremonies. Just possibly, 
as some have suggested, the kioinai were the forerunners of the demes, 
but the coexistence of both units after 408/7 makes this somewhat 
unlikely.’ Nevertheless, an early public role of some nature is probable, 


and for this reason I have included the ktoina in the following dis- 
cussions. 


[Besides the many demes all 





located to the three local organizations, 
ted affiliation: Kedpedrat 


the following remain of unknown or dispu 
(see §46), Awororeis, and *Yyaccreic,]" 


§43 Jalysos 


In the seventh Olympian, 
Rhodes, with a group called 


Pindar associates the victor, Diagoras of 
Eratidai (line 93), described by the scho- 
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liasts as either a “phyle on Rhodes" or a “phatria.”" The former term 
could be restored in an honorary inscription from Rhodes of the first 
century (2), F. Hiller von Gaertringen and S. Saridakis, MDAI(A) 25 
(1900) 109-110, no. 108. The text cites the honorand’s evepyeoiag 
[-—]v rav "EpariBav (line 11). If Saridakis’ report of a lacuna of 
six letter-spaces is correct, the phrase [éc pvAd]v becomes an obvious 
candidate. An additional letter-space would permit either [és gérpalv 
or (a third possibility) [é> mazpalv. 

Eleven demes have been assigned to Ialysos—nine to Rhodes and 
two to the Peraia. No candidate from among the Dependent Islands 
is yet forthcoming? 


Rhodes: ‘Aorumanateis, BovywvbGptot, Aaparpreis, "lord- 
wot, Neorodirat, Modirat, Novrapetc, 20901, "Ymepeyxeis 


Peraia: "Epwaeis, Kpvaoceis 


Statewide functioning of the demes is confined in all but two in- 
stances to the demotikon appended to citizens’ names. 1G XII 1, nos. 
13 and 14 are lists of citizens arranged under the names of demes as 
rubrics, Astypalaieis (no, 13) and Hyperenkeis (no. 14). 

A possible vestige of a ktoina is preserved in a funerary inscription 
of the first century, IG XII 1, no. 157. The cursus includes the award 
of a golden crown vd Mariwv Krowerav épavierav PiAoKpa- 
rete (lines 9-10). 


§44. Kameiros 


Designated Sdyot, the territorial units were distributed over Rhodes 
proper, the Peraia, and the Dependent Islands. Observing the same 
principle at work in the state (§42) and Lindian (§45) organizations, 
the demes fell into three groups, among which the damiourgos, the 
chief magistrate of Kameiros, rotated according to a regular cycle, In 
contrast to the Lindian case, however, eligibility was not confined t 
demesmen of the island. Indeed, one of the three groups, “Tribe 1" 
on Fraser's analysis, is known to have comprised demes from all three 
regions.’ If the groups are truly phylai—for the principal unit named 
‘Althaimenis, discussed below, there is no alternative identification— 
then it is evident that an arrangement similar to that of Kleisthenic 
Athens (I §1.2) may be in force. 

Thanks to the detailed work of Hiller von Gaertringen, Meyer, 
Blinkenberg, and Pugliese Carrateli, all but six of the demes have 
been assigned to their regions. (I omit here reference to the affiliations 
with “Tribes” 1, 2, and 3 postulated by Fraser.)" 
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Rhodes: “Aptot, Kypuoradedc, AéAvot or Aéptot, Madaromodi- 
rat, ‘PoykiBat, Eedvproe 

Peraia: BuBacotot, Evdnvirat, Qveravosvriot, Tratot (see 
§48), Tutor (see §47) 

Islands: XaAxijrat (See §51), THAos? (see §50) 

Rhodes or Peraia: "Apviorvot, Evprddat, "Hpteis, AokiSae, 
Md prot, Payaior 


Two other units are named in an honorary text, Tituli Camirenses 
88 (n.d.). The honorand is thus described: [retpadeioav—].../[— 
kai v6 rav o]uvvopay kai rarpav Trav év / [Kapeipy racailc 
ais Tipaic (lines 2-4). As far as the fragmentary text goes, no 
mention is made of phylai or demes. What, then, are we to make of 
the synnomai and patrai? Are they, too, to be recognized as public 
divisions? 

An answer—not, I believe, the correct one—has been suggested on 
the basis of a list of associations of the early third century, JG XII 1, 
695 (= IBM I 352; Schwyzer 282; SGDI 4120). Of unknown purpose, 
the list documents three tiers of organization. At the lowest level stands 
the only division identified by name, the patra. All are agreed, however, 
that the intermediate divisions must be synnomai (the inscription cited 
above hardly leaves any doubt) and the uppermost division, represented 
by Althaimenis (line 19), phylai. It is at first glance attractive, then, 
to imagine three internesting groups of units, the patrai wholly con- 
tained by synnomai, the synnomai wholly contained by phylai. And, 
in fact, this is among the major conclusions of Andrewes' important 
analysis of the document.’ But there are problems. First, since the 
Phylai are without question territorial, it follows on this reading that 
the synnomai and patrai were similarly subject to territorial restric- 
tions—a most unexpected development for nominally personal asso- 
ciations, particularly at this (relatively) late date. Andrewes assumes 
a high degree of regional cohesion; but if, as he himself argues, those 
patrai bearing patronymic names are of Classical or earlier origins, it 
is an assumption most difficult to accept. Such groups would, by ca. 
300, have become widely dispersed. No less serious, secondly, is the 
Problem of what to do with the demes. Andrewes does not include 
them in his reconstruction, but plainly no analysis of the organization 
as territorial can ignore them. 

Both difficulties vanish, however, 
that the phylai were linked segment 
Sundering the units would in the 
contrasting character of their known functions: the damiourgoi are 
selected according to phyle and deme, whereas honors are conferred 
by synnomai and patrai. Possibly, then, the former units constituted 





once we abandon the assumption 
tally to the synnomai and patrai. 
first place be supported by the 
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the public organization, while the latter, personal in disposition and 
not related to the territorial divisions in any particular way, belonged 
to the private sphere, But what of the list? An answer is at hand, 
which cannot, however, for want of space be set out in detail here 
Briefly, the key to the meaning of the document is to be found in the 
repetitions of the names of both synnomai and of patrai. These recur 
from one section of the list to another—and so presumably from one 
phyle to another. Andrewes found in these repetitions homonymous, 
discrete units resulting from the dispersal of once-coherent kinship 
associations followed later by renewed localization. But it is also pos- 
sible that no such regrouping ever took place and that all occurrences 
of the same name designate the same association. Part of the purpose 
of the list, then, might have been to show for each territorial phyle 
the synnomai and patrai whose members happened to dwell within it. 
In more familiar terms, at Athens such a document might correlate 
the memberships of the gene with the public territorial divisions, the 
phylai, srittyes, and demes (cf. IG II? 2338-2340). 

Returning to the genuinely public phylai and demes, we find only 
slight indications of statewide functions. The operation of the principle 
of “triennial rule” among the three groups of demes, here identified 
as phylai, has been mentioned. The demes themselves appear fre- 
quently—and exclusively—as demorika, once in an abbreviated form 
that recalls practice elsewhere in Greece (JG XII [1], no. 10). 

‘The only trace of internal organization is afforded by a list of con- 
tributors of the second century, G. Pugliese Carratelli, ASAA 1-2 (1939- 
1940) 149-150, no. 4, Confined, so far as the text is preserved, to koina, 
the list includes the ['E]upiaSav Saperav Kowov (line 4) and the 
koina of Loxidai, Amnistioi, and Boulidai (lines 7, 8, 9, all partially 
restored). While the latter three names occur elsewhere as demotika, 
the possibility must be left open, in the absence of the term Ba pos, 
that one or more are really private associations homonymous with the 
deme in which they were centered. 

Surprisingly in view of this result, documents of post-Classical date 
discovered within Kameiran territory reveal something of the nature 
‘and functioning of the ktoina. Territorial disposition is demonstrated 
by a list of gifts to a private association, JG XII 1, no. 736 (. III), 
among which is AXov rémov /ev rat xroivat (lines 9-10). Elsewhere 
in the document the toponym év ‘Poyx[¥7]~[¢] occurs in a context 
(ine 4) suggestive that it is the name of the unit—if so, perhaps we 
have the predecessor of the deme Rhonkidai. That the ktoinai extended 
beyond Rhodes proper to the Peraia and to a Dependent Island, Chalke 
(§51), is shown by a well known decree of Kameiros of about the same 
date, no. 694 (= IBM IL 351; Michel 433; SGDI 4118; SIG? 339; 
Schwyzer 281; Buck 95; Tituli Camirenses 109). Ordering the com- 
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pilation of a register of all the ktoinai (Chalke, however, will participate 
only voluntarily), the decree calls upon the ktoinai severally to elect 
a mastros “in the holiest shrine in the ktoina” in accordance with the 
law of the Rhodians. Thereafter, the mastroi are to assemble at Ka- 
meiros in the Temple of Athena in order to “inspect all the public (?) 
hiera of the Kameirans.” Internal sacral arrangements again figure in 
a very fragmentary text restored as a decree of a ktoina, no. 746 (s. 
IN). Honoring a benefactor for his support of the association's sacrifices, 
the decree confers praise and a crown, to be awarded é[v r]au émevra 
oviA6[yex—] (lines 5-6). 





§45 Lindos 


As for Kameiros (§44), a distinction, consistent with but not de- 
manded by our documentation, may be made between the “public” 
and “social” organizations. The former in this case comprised the 
phylai and demes; the latter, synnomai, patrai and, unique to Lindos, 
diagoniai. For none of these associations do we find a trace of a public 
function—nor is one to be suspected.' Indeed, more likely candidates 
are provided by an unusual text, JG XII 1, no. 128 (n.d.), which reads 
in full: pépos Atutiv, kopa "Ageots, Kapdpyas ‘Aptoroptos 
Apvtrac. Despite the absence of an indication of the stone’s function, 
the “Harbor Section” and the village look like administrative entities. 
The kome, at least, elsewhere figures as a public unit (see Index I.A.1!); 
and the presence of the officer points to a degree of internal organi- 
zation. But what of the village’s relation to the deme? Since there was 
@ deme named Druitai (see below), Aristobios’ affiliation might be 
taken as a clue, but the question is complicated by the existence of an 
homonymous patra (no. 88, line 6). Nonetheless, the very formality 
of the text betokens official status of some kind. 

Despite the ambiguous case of the Druitai, the identification of the 
demes is facilitated by the occurrence of the term 84jo¢ with three 
of the groups—Brasioi, Lindopolitai, and Nettidai (see below)—with 
which Lindian citizens are officially affiliated. Comprehending the 
demes as segments was a threefold principal division. The existence 
of the division is implied by the cyclical rotation of the priesthood of 
Athena Lindia among three groups of the twelve demes of the Rhodian 
island.* If these three groups are, as commentators suggest, phylai, 
then one will have been Argeia, the phyle for which the priest of 
Athena Lindia claimed victory as choregos in comedy (Lindos 1 199: 
165). The preservation of this name is fortunate, since with it can be 
associated nearly certainly the deme Argeioi. The remaining eleven 
Rhodian demes may then be affiliated with the three phylai, here 
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arbitrarily numbered I, I, and III, in accordance with their relative 
sequence in the cycle of priests: 


1 (= ’Apyeia) 0 m 
"Apyeiou KAdowoe MeBeeis 
TMaytor Nerribat Bpdorot 
AwboroNirat Aaddppiot Karra prot 
Bovaidat Kapvviroe Apvirat 


Why the priesthood was confined to the main island is unclear, but 
there can be little doubt that the system of demes, and so the phylai 
of which they were constituents, were extended to the Peraia and the 
Dependent Islands. Among the Peraian demes, scholars have recog- 
nized as Lindian: "Aptot, Kacapeds, and Diorkvot. As for the 
Islands, Fraser and Bean classified as demes of Lindos the three cities 
of Karpathos (see §52), "Apkacreteic, Bpuxovvreot, and Kap- 
madvomonirat. 

Statewide functions are, in the case of the phylai, indicated only in 
the cycle and agonistic text just mentioned. The latter points to a 
competition among phylai analogous to that at the state level (§42). 
‘The demes, again, provide the primary affiliation for citizens; in one 
instance, JG XII 1, no. 764 (s. III), their names serve as rubrics for 
a long catalogue of contributors. Much later, instructions for the com- 
pilation of just such a list razpracrri Kai Bépov are preserved in 
Lindos 419 (A.D. 22), lines 51, 73-74. Besides the priestly cycle, the 
demes were also represented by local officials called mastroi, for a 
document of the year 27, Lindos 378, catalogues the incumbents Kara 
Sdpovs. 

Internally, the demes act in concert or individually. Honorands are 
simultaneously crowned i776 Tav Sépov Tov ev Awbia mrOhet: 
Lindos 347 (= SIG* 765) (42) and 349 (38). Elsewhere, honors— 
praise, crown, or eixcv—are conferred separatim: IG XII 1, no. 88 
(= IBM II 345) (Lindopolitai: n.d.); Lindos 146 ({Lindopolitai]: same 
honorand as in foregoing text: ca. 200), 216 (Nettidai: before 154), 
384 d (Brasioi: 9), 391 (Nettidai: A.D. 10), 392 a (Lindopolitai: ca. 
‘AD. 10) and b bis (Nettidai? Lindopolitai?: ca. A.D. 10), 420 a and 
b (Lindopolitai: A.D. 23), and 421 (Nettidai: A.D. 25-30). 

To be excluded from candidacy as public units are the three bodies, 
‘Autochthones, Haliadai, and Telcheines, which appear, designated as 
phylai, in the Chronicle of the Temple of Athena Lindia, Lindos 2, 
B, chapter XV (99), Each of the phylai is recorded to have dedicated 
to Athena a plaque bearing a representation of a phylarchos and nine 
runners “in archaic style” and an inscription identifying the donor 
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and citing the victory. In one instance (viz. the plaque of the Telcheines) 
the name of the Jampadarchos was appended. At once our suspicions 
are aroused. The names do not resemble those of phylai elsewhere, 
nor, in any event, do they leave room for Argeia, operational as recently 
as the year 165 (above). The conclusion that the phylai are not historical 
is encouraged, furthermore, by the fact that at the time of the Chron- 
icle's composition, the plaques, as the text acknowledges, were no 
longer in existence. On the other hand, the threefold division might 
reflect the actual disposition of either the Greater Rhodian or the 

mn or of both; and not only the phylarch but also 

jong teams fielded by the phylai have the ring of 
authentic detail. Accordingly, one might be tempted to salvage the 
historicity of the notice by characterizing Autochthones ete. a¢ "nick, 
names” of the official designations. But the absence of obvious cor. 
relations would tend to undercut any such approach, 


$46-52 The Rhodian Peraia and Islands 


Several of the demes of the 
Possessed their own, 


: 1odes or of any of the three 
island centers. At Syme (§49), the extension of the Phylai of Kameiros 
appears likely. 

Inscriptions from fiv (or parts of demes) reveal 
the continuing functioning of ktoinai (see $42), 


Fraser and Bean, 
} includes the distinction 


§47 Tymnos 


A decree of the koinon of the Tymnians, Fraser and Bean, RP&I 


39-40, no. 26 (= Sokolowski, LscG Suppl., 111) (8. 1D, concerns the 
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use of the association's facilities by [roi] mpoSvovres mepi re rav 
kroivav Kai zrepi av [84]/[yo]v—“those sacrificing on behalf of 
the ktoina and the deme" (2) (line 5).' Provision for the enforcement 
of the regulations follows in lines 8-13. Those entitled to obstruct a 
person contravening the decree are “the hierothytas, the damosios, and 
any other who wishes of av oyy/[S]aperav" (15-16). Taken to- 
gether, the two passages assure the simultaneous functioning of ktoina 
and demos in the same community. (For the use of xowvov for a deme, 
see, e.g., Kameiros [§44].) 

[An inscription found at Tymnos, ASAA 4-5 (1921-1922) 483-485, 
no. 37, was identified by its editor, A. Maiuri, as a decree of the 
‘Tymnians. At line 37 Maiuri read *YAAéwv in a fragmentary context. 
Reexamination of the stone by S. Accame, Clara Rhodos 9 (1938) 209- 
229, however, not only revealed that the decree was actually Lindian 
but also eliminated the reference to the Hylleis.} 


§48 Phoinix 


In an inscription from the site, SGDI 4264, 76 kowvav rac mroivas 
(ie. the ktoina) honors and crowns its archon (&pEavra...r6 5ei- 
repov). He had rebuilt at his own expense the avépdv, or “men’s 
quarters.” Both the officer and the mention of communal property are 
noteworthy as evidence for internal organization. Evidently the center 
of the deme Tloioi, Phoinix was, like Tymmnos, attached to Kameiros 


($44). 


§49 Syme 


Probably incorporated before the synoecism, Syme was thought by 
Bean and Fraser to have formed only part of a deme, on their analysis 
Lindian Kasareis (§45).' Evidence for public organization is confined 
to two late texts. One, JG XII 3, no. 6 (fin. s. 1), records a cursus 
including the award of crowns by two different ktoinai. The other, JG 
XIT3 suppl, no. 1270, is a decree of a koinon, identified by Guarducci 
as a ktoina on the strength of a reference to “the ktoinetai” elsewhere 
in the text (line A 13). Although the identification cannot, I believe, 
be accepted, the ktoinetai do appear to be associated with the Temple 
of Athena, with the repair of which the decree is concerned.” 

‘A fragment of a catalogue, W. Peek, ASAW 62, 1 (Berlin 1969) 12- 
13, no. 10, coincides in part with the catalogue of phylai (?), synnomai 
(), and patrai from Kameiros, IG XII 1, no. 695, discussed above 
(644). For reasons given there, it is unlikely that either the synnome 
or patra is a public unit. But if phylai played a part in the Syme 
document, they presumably would have been those of Kameiros, not, 
as argued on other evidence by Fraser and Bean, Lindos.’ 
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§50 Telos 


Of unknown purpose, an inscription of the second century, G XII 
3, no. 38 (= Schwyzer 299; G. Susini, ASAA 25-26 [1963-1964] 271), 
reads guAdc/*AmGAAwvoc. Although the name could easily be a local 
innovation, a possible external source of inspiration is Kos, where “the 
phyle possessing the right of participation in the rites of Apollo” can 
almost certainly be identified as the Dymanes (§41). Telos, in any event 
within the Dorian sphere, is known to have come under Koan influence 
at some time during the fourth century." 

If, by the date of the inscription, the island had already become a 
Rhodian deme (attached to Kameiros [§44], according to Fraser and 
Bean,)* we should have again, as with Kedreai (§46), overlapping dual 
organizations. 


§51 Chalke 


A deme of Kameiros, Chalke's ktoinai figure in the decree JG XII 
1, no. 694, discussed above (§44). 


§52 Karpathos 


“The ktoina of Potidaeis” in collaboration with the Damos of Kar- 
pathos honors Trajan in an inscription, JG XII 1, no. 978, which is 
reported to have been found at the site identified as the ancient Po- 
tidaion. Details of the internal workings of this kroina at an earlier 
time are preserved in an honorary decree of the mid-second century, 
Lindos I, pp. 1009-1010 (= M. Segre, RFIC 11 [1933] 379-382 + 1G 
XII 1, no. 1033 [= Michel 437; Maier, Mauerbauinschriften 50). A 
decree of the ktoina on the motion of the hierothytai (lines 1-2), the 
text honors a Karpathiopolitas who, aipedeis 8[2] im [rac xroivas 
emararas}/élp’ rq 8¥0 (6-7), performed vital services when 
Rhodes was at war with the Kretans. The honors comprise praise, a 
gold crown, and an invitation émi £évia eic 76 iepodureto[v] (34-40). 
Two stelai are to be erected, one, the present stone, at Potidaion in 
the shrine of Athena Lindia (41-46). Expenses for crown and stelai 
are to be met by the famias (46-48). Nevertheless, the impression 
created to this point of corporate independence proves illusory. A 
single ad hoc appointee must issue a request to confer the crown and 
set up the stelai €v 7a ovmavre/[8]qpe (50-51). The dependency 
of the association is manifest.’ 

The three Karpathian poleis, Arkaseia, Brykous, and Karpathos, 
were held by Fraser and Bean to have been demes of Lindos during 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods? 
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NOTES 


51 Thasos 

1, Bust, Staatshunde 133, note 6 [134]; C. lle, BCH 89 (195) 60. 

2 The meaning of Paros is discussed in detail by Rolley (above, nae 1) 488-459. 

5. For what it can be sad regarding the sense and origin ofthe nes, sc Role (above 
note 1 46046; and, for additional comment, J. and L Robert, Bull Ep. 1967, 90. 482 

4. As an additional possible attestation of the phyle, Rolley (above, note 1) 461, note 9 [462], 
cies Poulos, Recherches Ip. 329, no. 124 bis Pe] “Apreqube 


$2 Samothrake 
1. Euripides, Jon 1571-1581. 


$3 Imbros 
1. According to C. Fredrich, 1G, lc. cit. 
2. 1G, loc. cit. 


$4 Lemnos 

1. For a summary of the controversy, see A.J. Graham, Colony and Mother City in Ancient 
Greece (New York 1964) 167-192. 

2. Thus, in somewhat different form, V. Ehrenberg, Aspects of the Ancient World (Oxford 
‘and New York 1946) 135-136. 

3, SoH. Berve, Miltiades, Hermes Einzelschrift2 (Berlin 1937) $1-82. 

4. [follow R. Meiggs, The Athenian Empire (Oxford 1972) 424-425. 

‘5. Recovery of Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros by the spring of 392 is indicated by Xenophoo, 
Hell. 48.15, For the fourth century (and later) cleruchies, see Graham (above, note 1) lor. cit: 


$811 Lesbos 
1. For the topolitela, and the restoration of lin b 27, see Robert's discussions, REG 38 (1925) 
38-40 (= OMS II 730-732) and REG 40 (1927) 219 (= OMS I 208). 


49 Methymna 

1. Ptolemy's eign, 222-205, isthe only fed date we have for the dating of the documents 
under review. For a discussion ofthe chronology of nos. $00, $02, $03, and $04, leading to the 
conclusion that they, with no. 49%, are separated by no more than a century, see H. Pistorius, 
‘Beitrige zur Geschichte von Lesbos Im verten Jahrhundert x. Chr. (Bonn 1913) 156-138 

2. The reading of the name is in doubt. At 1G XII suppl. p. 30, Hiller cites the “ectypum 
et apographum Peekil": AZTYPEYN Le. #]/dc Tupiav (non Exvpiav) orepei{vor (?). But 
the genitive case ofthe article would not fi the context; for the correct nominative construction, 
‘sce no. 03, line 11, Ekuplow is indeed the expected spelling of the ethnic of Skyros, but itis 
the third declension form that is printed in Paton’s text. 

', Busolt, Staatskunde 259-260, with 260, note 1 

4. 1G X11 suppl, p. 6, lines 68-69. For the Boiotian town, see Philippson, “Erythrai 3)" 
RE 6 (1907) 590. 

5, 1G XI suppl, p. 69, lines 70-71 


6. 1G XI suppl, p. 68, lines 69-70. 
Fb Baloch, Die Bevilkerung der griechisch-rimischen Welt (Leipzig 1886) 235, conceded 


thatthe existence of three named chellertyes—the fourth had not yet been discovered —constituted 
the only evidence for Methymna's population. The statement of H-G. Buchbols, Methymna 
(Mainz am Rhein 1975) 159, that the population of 4000 implied by the Thousands already 
known exceeds the estimate of 2,000-3,000 calculated by Beloch is quite misleading. 





12 Chios 
M17 See Dr LV, pp. 873-875, no. 30; Schwyzer 687; Jelfry, LSAG 343, 90. 41 (PL. 65), The 


an OY. Be Aus cocrs ina Your century document foe fascs 7 $22), whee, 
oever is meaning cannot be "fom each pyle” 
meer en aan sof Sse in Archaic Chios" ABSA S1 (1986) 157167 165, 
seat Sete The Com Ss He her aighbor Eethra, bad chee phy is in it 
acknowledging the vie een (Schwyaer 685). But ts not enizely certain tha hoe tbe 
support» Chan board og) and. in any case, the boards eqaly good evidence for 
2 fivefold avon 
— relevant inscriptions, follow W. G. Foret 
rhe ital Ory tion of he 2 a 35 (198) 172-189. For additional discussion of the 


“See et he 
el tao Gn” stsOSeD an rapne Tes 


10-11 (1978-1979) 66-73. 
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‘A. Michel 708 (= SGDI 5663; Zichen, LGS 11 113; SIG? 1013; Schwyzer 695; Sokolowski, 
ETN ont cee ge 
su readin; sop evaat..) in line 2. 

cr a a es scan 

eee ee 
Signe Dabrespes pee eta pean 
(SS a rae Selene oma 
ae Ce 
a ae pty 

fee hee 

HP ececunen orren ae a 

ron ae ee 
(for references to the literature, see Dittenberger on S/G’ 987). The conclusion reached here 
See ee 
SS ah ote ee a era roa 
ee 

ST a nae aes aaa ca tae ta 
SES Bat aL hppa 
ep cea a eee esa poien et 
im 

I aos cee a eas 
a se coe emer sme tence Se Gt en hed ba 
ping Doreen fovepep ert peek 

er gaa 

Repeat ee) 
cole er ee of he pre ox 2 
ee 

Mee eee eel Fes ean eas an wa ni 
Sian Amps ng aa ne eel Hw ewe 
pc ge Rese zr ln) oe etc 
cee eee yi ent Scone ie hn of te ah 
Garin snap rene he agtion fe Aen cy 
Sehr tay parte epmenanere he enon mang of econ 
pes i tne De ee al re ars re 
Sano ca Seana sone tan ast pp Ben 
foul Raa aera er ae mi eed te 
Sanur Sen inf he ey ati 

eee umn to 

En yp ep 
notion 

Demades, apud Athenaios 3.99 D: Thy 8é Tdpov amoppaya rig modes. 

3: Ped er i ad ons 0ee SSoneoe rs 
arte a Ses ies ny pa aM © So, rn Sen 
eb iy De Gan wet ee to 

5 Theor daa Para MOM) OD 2650 68, Aa 
nae a 4c le ae 

9 eee a he 

lone 




















‘directly related to the public organization. See Curtius (above, note 3) passiny 

40-2. Cargill “1G IT 1 and the Athenian Kleruchy on Samos,” GRAS 24 (1983) 321-332: 
ZA Tos lit of cleruchs, 1G I 1952 (ante med. s. IV), was referred to Samos by E. Schweiger. 
‘cane ftenlan Cleruchy on Samos,” AJP 61 (1840) 194-196 (doubt, however, is eared by 


1. Space does not permit discussion ofthe historical circumstances ofthe change to the new 
pee, Sil valuable H. Swobods, “Zur Vertusunpsgscicite vos Secor Mes Ee 
Otto Benndor (Vienna 1898) 250.53 


12. A partial list of the decrees, some 
366 (= SIG’ 312; SGDI $698), 367 
‘Magnesia am Moeander (Berlin 1900) no. 1 


‘uch later than the restoration, would include: Michel 
‘SUG® 333), 368, 369; O. Kern, Die Inschriien von 
Fabricius, MDAI(A) 9 (1884) 194-195, a; 195- 
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196 5M. Stee, “Ase em Haron Yon Samo” MDMA) 4 (191) 6p Ct 
"Samische Volabeschline der Hllsechen Ze” MDAIC) 72 195) saci Helos, 
thete Ihren so em Hraon yoo Sun’ BAILA) 1° GOT foVaae edie aac 
Sines ofa seen saree pee 

13 Ts imerg cn hsbc epee by . Den “Di Seat cer umicen Hera" 
Z2B\ (367) 125299 The to victon incon mane elowed ys son Senin eats 
(€g, of Tralleis, Miletos etc.) four others by the phyletikon Xmoreic, and a considerable number 
Goo moter ua. Tas Chel opt oe eisai heusobdpne oa re 
lane ofthe dsl ofthe thers” () ta ime hep of ros g 
{Bo peoonsconesed With tn erpetoion ca lmpodeton tase Tong ty 
Sean, sanot be vepend ere For sea of in en fle re cannel mecoe ee 
feed by pols utes Index T.3. 

Toe chon of ox hs plas coy Sms Chale gh st vaca, 
scashalon mag a ice of hn ct ta i Bae est oni tak Pat pea 
rere fos te Woh paces ebeac eisek thes el ote at aaron oe alm 
NS es prs covet tas ese sino a eae ces 
She document eile ws 1 Ces 

Preps mel siege hee 

Is: The heh) Tidus) vl in at Recon (98) o poe, cn analogy 
withthe ether nity of pero! dapoition 

We, Promuory Xyetor Schl allinahon, Hyon Anemit2 Peer I 6S, 6; 
cx nt anodes Mlspasmnas 1h der Xenon, Themsagaoe eos Play, Nl 
Sis8 Xhowv” loving tohinav: Apallodoros For! 24 F 2 

tas laa tapos yf Wig and U. vou Wino 
Mediaset Sb bts 190 p31, tare shea a Mar Gere oa 10) pout 
ae eee ir eat chaos (sca Esc wa es reser ene os eat 
(eae ean erento costal noted on mpc eerie cor 
‘Gucnt ofhe scha tat “Chl sted on Same, the Ap” het 
‘cimtae tpn bard uhm ont nm fhe fw ly To tenet of Rona 
Saft ae Cheon sight have etpsed mciqe ou es adil” wihowt muppor 
tas kta ena the nuncs of Sonine wag the pen eval ote of Sach 
oo 

th coursed rng, snd Ge sptaon fn poner; Dont "Za ther 
tumtchcs nec Phabpr 10 (1960 30731 

a A es hacgrand cece ot penn nL Reb, 
cti3(995) 90448 Ce OST TD) 

Fi Mea chlarye blac nd pre ae ss by Birch, “Samos 
Fe ee Sa a: py seeded by clap by Rows 21 

Se oe ase sad toa ue ae M. Std, MDAICA 4 (519) 20 

2h Bota et es onsale rman, oe Kolophon (7410) and Pyal 
(792). 

1b ti wets above nse 13 

2a, MUDAMCA) 311920 3834 (ced abo). 

28, See ahora ote 2 

36. Sie to, commentary 4 

26 S16" 104, comme, queio in furtherance 10 “thi ows 
sod the eile nae aod 

Sa ie docs elf wit reference the very senctay (and 
nine i india Too serve to eal te epoenl ol the Thousands 
the previous decumen tb bly & opened pt he ait see in paral ‘uniform 
ue Feralas fy weg HD 

29. Originally published by T. Wiegand ~ i 
(csi ube T. Wie Oe eche Mica”58 en 190, 
3a Sans es, Becca osiou Chat 34K has ben reid By G. Thi and C 
Koch, “Prossnrectticher Kemmeotar zum ‘Getedepset aus Samos.” Anzeige der pie 
‘Klasse der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 118 (1981), So. 5; their text we 
followed throughout. 
1416 Keos 

116 Kon ane Feel Comttion of Keon" ABSA 57 (9) 1-4. ides poly 
ind he The Fete! races pat othe rv of Exbia is acon Ot 2 
eee ec Soot rearing des of Lent revstcton 
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14 The Feder Sate : 
: 1. For the restoration of the text, see C. Dunant and J. Thomopoulos, “Inscriptions de Céos,” 
cit (959 S168 319, 

2. Senn Die gechuche Birch (Pra 152) 138-14, 

5D. M. Levin “The Federal Conon o Rea” BSA 57 (1962) 14 12 

4 Santa 

5 Lew toe ot 3) 3, 

& Dena and Thomopono (abr, note 1) 318, The on oter cece of the hore a 
a pst ut at The 

Fev (abr, nte 3) 3 


15 Tous 
1 With the BCH editor C, Dunant and J. Thomopouls, aginst Maier, ssume tht the 
words quoted are part ofthe direst object of (2va]/ padres (15-16). According to Maier's 
Punctuation, the passage, et off by half stops, doesnot include a verb. hs 

2 [...rav)/[wo)irav Kai rev woder{iBav xai]/[rav Grow ralv iv rad rode 
realrod}/twosvrav}.. (1-4). 

3: See above, note 2. The name of a woman may lie concealed in line 27. 4 

‘4 E. Ruschenbusch, “ZG XII 5, 609. Eine Bargeriste von Talis und Koresia auf Keos," ZPE 
48 (1982) 175-188, 

5. Mention may be made here ofthe observation of F- Halbherr, MDAI(A) 9 (1884) 319 
323, that Simonides was sid by Kallimachos, ft. 222 Pfeifer (= fr. 77 Schneider), wo be 
descendant (véovs) of a Hylichos: while at the head of the register of Hylichidal stands 
Leoprepes, a homoaym of Simonides father (Il, 103). Thus Kallimachos claims forthe poet 
descent from the phyle's eponym. We are at liberty to infer the family’s continuing membership 
in the phyle over period of several generations at least. Of courte, since the line might well 
have maintained residence in the same general location for many years, the phe could sill 
have been teritonal, 

For examples of territorial units with names of patronymic form, see Athens (1 §1.21) and, 
within the region, Tenos (618), Axos (528), Kalymna (§40), and Kos (§41) 

{6 Ruschenbasch (above, note 4) 178-179 

7. A. Wilhelm, “Attache Demotka auf Keo," Anz. Wien (1967) 3041 (= Akademleschrfien 
Mr 116-129, 


$16 Karthaia 

1. ‘Actually, in three of the texts (1G XII 5, nos. 528, $40, 1061) the clause “whichever they 
‘wish immediately follows, and, strictly speaking, applies only to, the phyle; while in the fourth 
(n0, 341), it follows (as restored) the second unit, olkox. Precisely because of this variation, and 
in the absence of any indication of an alternative procedure (eg. allotment), I assume that the 
hhooorands were granted the privilege of choosing both phyle and oikot 

2. M. Guarducci, RFIC 63 (1936) $04-506; L'tinuzione 1, 60. For Wade-Gery's views, ee 
‘Studies in the Structure of Attic Society: I. Demotionidai,” CQ 25 (1931) 129-143. For the 

‘Demotionid” decrees, consult /G II* 1237. The identification is also assumed by Szanto, 49 

3. Busolt, Staatskunde 267, declares that the io! could not be “Geschlechtee" on the ground 
that new citizens would not in that case be allowed t0 choose the unit in which they were 10 
be enrolled: a similar position is taken by Guarducci, L'Ittusione I, 60. But this objection is 
decisively undercut by the fact that honorands are enrolled by allotment in the genos not only 
‘at Samos ($13), where special circumstances (alluded to by Guarduce!) obtained, but also at 
Kolophon (7 §10) and Pygela (7 §12). 

‘4. The names derive from 1G XII 5(2), nos $44, 1073-1078. Hiller’s discussion, p. xxx, isolates 
several which are unlikely to have been public unis, whether choro or (as Pri supposed) 

5, As apparently suggested by Busolt, Staatskunde 267, 
$17 Andros 


1. The only signfcant variation among the tens isthe use in 1G XII supp, no. 248, of the 
Blase [&Golvaria..dorriin place of the infinitive éEcivax. The izaproved texte at 1G XII ppl, 


P. 120, where the clause of enroliment is concerned, refi 1 work of auciuc, Andras 
(Vienna 1914) 98, note 2. = stats ie 


2°A Wien, G6 89» 231 
3, 1G XII suppl., p. 120. For Hiller’s earlier interpretation, based upon the rinted ir 
416 XIL SQ) nos. 716,717, 720, ee his commentary on 0 Te 


4. Unfortunately, space has not permitted direct quotation ese clauses, although, of 
= rea my ‘Quotation of all these clauses, although, 
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18 Tenos 

1, The easiest dated tet is 1G XII $0}, na. $73 fourth or eaclythedceatry). References 
tothe phpltta and formula fellow. Twelve phyal were coused by Seanen,&8 ovptog tae 
reading of Newton at IBM 11377 (= 1GXM [2,873 lne 20, uma. Hier coreted 
the ttt to Fvpaltoc 

9. Exe, Hiller von Gaertringen, 19 XIL 5), p. XXXII (or the boards of magistrates, ee 
Index 1, pp 6280, Buny Stand 0, and Fd, “Tens 1" RET 1934) 57 

3. = ZBM I 377, RISG 1 7; SODI $492; Michel 1387 

4, Thos Hiller von Gaertringen, 1G XIU 50), p. XXXII (1516.1), Francotte, 45-46, ien- 
tied the OMe as the phyle and the Gory’ “ia vil”—thereby correctly dtingwshing 
terween persontl association and terior eatity. Even st the menbership ofthe pile may 
iniually fave been determined with reference to fealdcace within or ouside te town 

5 The plpltton vais in frm. Typical are “laxtvBede (IG XII 3), no. ¥72, Hine 26), 
“TaxsvBi¢ ine 46, feminine singulat), and guAikYaxavibog (00.498, line 12). Exceptional 
are Hpanneabav (00 #72, lines 48,30 et) and gud HpareaiBSv (ines 40, 637, 65) 

“16 X11 30), p. XXXII So also Bosal, Stotikuade 268 

1, See above, with nae & 

4, 16 X11 3@),p. XXXL So also Francot, 146, and Fehn (above, note 2) $10. This view 
is also opposed by Buslt, Soatkunde 268, not 1 

Sr erovalay Tis gu/ Mie rik ‘laxvDiav eal Xemidrow nal Qvoasv wal rév 
anvaiel/ ware (a0. 86s, lines 2123). - 

10. Szanto, 4843, 

TT, Szant, 48, For ait ofthe plae-names, se 1G XI 5), Index It, p. 389, xv. THNOS 














419 Syros 
1. K. Stephanos,‘Eweypapai ric Niiwov Espo, “AD vauov 3 (1874) 643 ff, no 9, 


§20 Delos 

1. Por a speculative reconstruction at another state, however, see Los (§23). 

2! Om posnibly significant ordering of the Attic phylai, see N. F. Jones, CP 75 (1980) 199- 
200. 

3. V. de Schoetfer, De Dell insulae rebus (Bertin 1889) 109. 

44 Frisk, IL, sv. rperric. 

‘5. Two other possible candidates, Qcav8piBos and Tuppaxia, are considered by P. Row 
sel, Délos, Colonie athénienne (Paris 1916) 158 with notes $ and 6. 

‘A systematic examination of the Delian corpora, which are still not indexed, has not been 
possible 


$21 Naxos 
1. IG XI 5, Index 1V.2, p. 361, So also R. Herbst, “Naxos 5)" RE 16.2 (1935) 2079-2095: 


2081. 


£22 Algae (Amorgn 
1 Ai et xne, the vent was mistakenly aigned otha cy by Sento, I. The 


deta sapuents in favor f Aig, however, bad already been stout by . Reich, BCH 
#884 444447, no 10, phe 

(ae ct wantactory explanation has ths far been ofered. W. Ruppel “Zar Verfusung 
1 et cnr pichen State” Kilo 21 (1927) 314-33: 352, noe 4 suggested that 
He ee te acd be confnet tothe deme (on which ee below) which Be regarded 
eo ee cn iis cae if | understand his argument, of Basta), But 20 
Menton made deen he forma no thee ay reason 10 ppt ht the deme 
i spesteally Aigialean dere exsed—sabdivied the phy 

eee secimcation | follow Ruppel (above, note 2) 332; and Hier von Gaerrngen, 16 
XII Index Ih, p 136 

4. See 1G XIl 7 Kade I. p. 136. 

5 Compare at Athens (1 §1-20), in addition to 
Antinoes, Apollon, and Berni 

6: Ruppel above, note 2) 332 


the many patronymic deme names, the ate 


birt 194-400: it the tenth 

1) 3944o0: 394 Ofcourse accoring 1 the Aen ranean 
(RSH (900) 394-40 2 On ie trrd Ai AP 442), bt the hea 
‘Spat nonctngas hold ete te imperet se 
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2. Since in nether of the third century texts are all the names preserved, one cannot preclude 
the possibility that the éxvordrac was one of the members of the board of four. 


$24 Melos 
1, For the case for the cleruchy, based in part on the very document under review, see A.J, 
Graham, Colony And Mother City in Ancient Greece (New York 1968) 173-174, 
'2 For the date, see the editio princeps of T. Homolle, BCH 1 (1877) 44-49. 


25 Thera 
1  Hlrodotor added deal thatthe colonists sailed in thre thirty oared ships might alo be 
thought to bear positively on the identification, but such indications as this can obviously not 
be pressed far 

‘2 = 1G XIU 3 suppl, 1313; 1G XI suppl, p. 86; Ziehen, LOS U1, no. 1 
Schwyzer 222; Sokolowsi, LSCG 132 

3. = 1G XIL 3 suppl, 1313; 1G XII suppl, p. 86; Zichen, LGS II 1, no. 126; SGDI 4741 
Line 1: (Avp]av[o]v. A grafico, 1G XII 3, n0. 550, names @ Avydv, but there is no reason 
to connect the name with the phyle. 

4 Roussel, 260, fails to mention this text, while diamissing the Dymanes and Hylles as“ 
associations cultulles portant les noms toujours prestigieux des anciennes phylai doriennes” and 
observing that Herodotos may have used the word ¢udy} in a non-technical sense. Thereby he 
justfles the conclusion that “on ignore tout de organisation de cette Cite 

The argument would be strengthened were it possible to restore reference to the choral 
in the Kyrene foundation decree, Meiggs-Lewis 5, regarded by some scholars as genuine and 
independent of Herodotos’ account. G. Oliverio, RFIC 56 (1928) 222-232, proposed the resto- 
ration in lines 28-30: xarad(é]/yeodai rle amo rau Xeipav axavrov] Tove HBavra, 
kai riv (&X/A]av Onpaiay devDépovs, xr. But this and other remedies cited by Meigas- 
Lewis, including that of J. H. Oliver, GRBS 7 (1966) 25-29, are eliminated by P.M. Fraser's 
‘ew readings in line 29. For these, see Meiggs-Lewis and (with an improved estimate of the 
‘numberof lst leters)S. Dudanic, Chiron 8 (1978) 56-57 

6, Thus F. Hiller von Gaertringen, Die Insel Thera 1 (Berlin 1899) 308, 

7. LH. defer, “The Pact of the First Settlers at Cyrene,” Historie 10 (1961) 139-147: 143 


126 Kyrene 

1. LH. Jeffery, “The Pact of the First Settlers at Cyrene,” Historia 10 (1961) 139-147; 142- 
144, The reconstruction is received with favor by Roussel, 300-301 

2. Jeffery (above, note 1) 142, note 9, citing the Lindian Chronicle, ch. 17 (= FGrH $32 
BC 17, 

3, Jeffery (above, note 1) 142-143 

4. W. W. How and J. Wells, A Commentary on Herodotos I (Oxford 1912) 355 (on 4,161.3) 

5. G. Busolt, Grichische Geschichte I (Gotha 1893) 490, note 2. 

6. F. Chamoux, Cyrine sous la monarchie des Bettades (Paris 1953) 221-225; Jeffery (above, 
note 1) 143. 
7. 
5 





j SGDI 4742; 











‘Thus, in brief, A. J. Graham and B. H. Warmington, “Cyrene,” OCD* 307. 


sah Sth for example, the discussion of W.L_ Newman, The Poles of Aristotle & (Oxford 1902) 


9. 1G XIL 3, no. 4806, line 3 

10. A possible reference to the (three) phylai at about this time occurs in the well known 
‘oracle of Apollo." Sokolowaki, LSCG Suppl, 115 (= Solmsen-Fracnkel, 3%; Buck 115) (Gn. 8 
1), $19: “Third supplant, a homicide. One shall make intercession to the tribunal ofthe three 
itis and the three tribes (és [7pt]/oNaw sai rpipvNiav)" (Buck). Sokolowski suggests 
that the members of the tribunal were recruited from the three phylai. Compare Heredotot 
(above). 
$27.39 Krete 


1 sy. “YAees of év Kprirn KuSeiviot. A possible attestation of the Hylleis at Amnisos 
‘has been detected in the inscription PAAH 1936, no, sense 
wick cit eae 
SecA one en cee tmin O 
Rens — cretesi,” Historia 9 (1935) 436-445: I, 436-443. eesti 
ee a a ca agen 
seer ea ee a geen mn tat et 
eal ee ee ae Sea 1 no 
ohh me ncrcrtarac Sad a nh OD 
been reopened by E. Kirsten, “Vordorische Griechen in den Donier-Polcis Kretes?” Ile. 
AteBvois Kpnrohoyixod ZuveGpiov, Il (Athens 1968) 61-72: 63-65. 
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Prehistoric population movemests 
sul Samo, 69, Hes, 253 Merkbach Wes ( 
a 16 poxit airois obetioar "wavree Be 
ing warp WBaravro? 
1. Fri ¥- Others, however, have defended the sense of Hesiod’ etymola 

defended the sense of Heid’ etymology (though not 
‘tu specific deta, by derivation from rpeis and oixevs bot a ther oe oe ae 
iso tay Satin sp but in tht cae as Pris bere, the 





Raach 191): speydines .. ‘HovoBos 88 
Tpexdices kadéovras /osveca Tpeoreriy yetay 


$28 Axos 
'+ Compare, within the region, the examples at Tenos (518), Kalymna (§40), and Kos (#41) 


£29 Gorn 

fi Ma, “St al noma cr” RAL 201911) 5: 6-468, 

2. Tfind no comment onthe name inthe wors of cher Masur ebone ase Ho parduce 
ein (above, note I) or Guard 
Te Filet The Law Code of Gr (etn 1967 1 Ge oom the bie, 23.2 

same lines taken inthe author's erie Arora Sey dacs Coe 
27-28, and 69-84 (on the heiress). Ages com naein l9e2) 

4. Szanto, 21-2. In order to save the theory of «tripartite divin ofthe land among the 
Dorian phys, Seanto must categorize the other groupe as cer suri (ear wiles oe 
below) or ass *Geachlecht” or a“Sippe” (eg Echanoreiy securely ateied ony at Lane 139 
Bat that at lest one ofthe groups other than the Doran trad, ve Pharr, vas i ers 
phy is certain (ie Pras, $39). The theory i also opposed by Roumel 258.255; cu te 8 
prior ground that such » practice would render fein te community "poate ® No saa 
the question be decided by reference t the Codes allowance for heres  decghcns 
whereby property might pas into (hr) new family V 23--V1 1 = Megge Levis a ance 
these regulations ay assume endogamy within the phyle 

5. Roussel, 258, For the tresy, see ICH Hierapyina no. 4G. and below, $38 and 
co 

6, Willets 1985 (above, note 3) 27 

7. Rouse, 258. Another posbilty & thatthe purpose ofthe regulation was to prevent 
Jntermarrage between a citizen elite (the phe) and members of lowe clases but toe were 
40, there would be no reason to restrict an heat to mariage within her own peas Rowse, 
259, observe 

8 G. De Santis, “The Status in Cretan Inscriptions." A/d 5 (190) 319-327. For addtional 
dlscusion ofthe unit, see Mc Guarduc, "Noted antichithcetes” Hiora 9 (1935) 436-48 
IL, 443-445, C1V, Gora na. 80 with commentary, and Magg-Lewis 4 with commentary 

9. The correcness of Arstoue’s cai has ben questioned oo the ground that only py, 
never gene, appear among the formulas naming the bourds of knot, by 8 Spy “Arsole 
(on the Election af Kono" PP 24 (1968) 265268, Bot Ars statement consent wih 
the assumption that in practice the selection was made oly rom certain gene within each pipe 
as noted by ©. Huxley, "Crete in Aristoles Pole,” GRAS 12 (1971) 05-15: S10311 

10. The eraprayeras atest a ICV, Gort na 80, presumably a Ructonary ofthe 
stares. For dacusig, see the bibgraphy ced sbove, note 

















31. Knossos 
1°) Bec, “Der bretacke Phyemane “Aprita.” GGW (900) 251 

2. Thus Guarducei, JC TV, Gortya no. 186, commentary, p. 270, Such an expression would 
be otiose following the use of the term “kos.” 

3. F. Halbherr, MAAL 1 (1889) 45-50, 53-56 


$82 Lytos 
1. Por the interpretation ofthe inscription, Guardocsi compares an excerpt fom Dosiads, 
£210 WV, p39 p_Athenn, 3 AD). Te Ls a cont an 
sa “cach rendering athe f his crop to the hr and tothe revenses ofthe cy that 
ie endes of the cy distribute tothe house of exch” Roughly comparsle procedures are 
Clearly in goestion, bat it dosh how far the compaon canbe pressed, since Dosades 


‘mentions neither startol nor phyla. 
$33 Dreros 


1. For the details, see van Effenterre, op. cit p. 592 
2, = Michel 23; SGDI 4982; SIG? $27; Schwyaer 193; Buck 120; Staatwerge III 584 
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3. A. Maiuri, “Studi sul” onomastica cretese," Il, RAL 20 (1911) 631-675: 663-666. Maiur's 
specific reconstruction of the transmission of the name, however, from Thessaly to Euboia to 
Chios to Krete, I find no less hypothetical than his proposed etymology. 


35 Lato 
HT ALICI, Lato mo, 3; the dating formula cts the fewer Koen, Lain, sad Olen, 
bbut only for Knossos is the phyle—Aithaleis—named. Guarducci raises the question whether 
Aithaleis might not have been the presiding phyle for the other two cities as well. Thereby, only 
'2 single citation of the name, for the first named city, would have been required. Although it 
‘is unlikely that three cities should by chance simultaneously be in the presidency of the same 
pyle, the suggestion should be left open as a possibility until a better explanation for the 
‘admittedly puzzling absence of the two phylai can be found. 

2. This phyle has also been wholly restored in three other texts: BCH 62 (1938) 399-405, no. 
3, a restored by H. van Eflenterre, REA 45 (1943) 38; H. van Effenterre and M. Bougrat, 
Kpnrux Xpovees 21 (1969) 11-15, line 4; 28-29, line 2. 

3. A. Majuri, “Studi sul!’ onomastica cretese,” II, RAL 20 (1911) 631-675: 668-670, 

‘4 Maiuri (above, note 3) 670. 

3. H. van Effenterre, BCH 97 (1973) 31-46: 35-36; A. J, Beattie, Kodmos 14 (1975) 847: 12- 
13; 2021, 


$38 Hierapytna 

1. On the basis ofthe text of JC III, Hierapytna no. 8 (s 1), Guarducci assumes the existence 
of @ gens ['BreavopiBat]. Although the term -yévos, occurs at line 9, there is m0 reason to 
suppose that this name ever stood in the text 

2. A. Maiuri, “Studi sull’ onomastics cretese,” 11, RAL 20 (1911) 631-675; 671. I fil to see 
the connection between the feminine singular form and “the prevalence of non-Dorian elements” 
suggested by R. F. Willetts, The Low Code of Gortyn (Berlin 1967) 6 

3. Rouse, 258 with note 12 


{40 Kalymna 
1. Thettals: Diodoos of Siily, 5.54.1; settles from Epidauros: Herodotos, 7.9923; ster 

ftom Kot Diodoro, 5.54.3. These and other historical testimonia on te history ofthe sland 

ae collected and dscusted by M. Segre, “Tiuli Calymni,” S44 22:25 (1948-1945) 1-3, 

2. Segre (above, note 1), nox 1-72 pamim. The two exceptions are non 17 (= IBM Il 261; 
‘SGI 3882) and 21. ln the former, the ver indicating the nature of the earllment procedure 
4s not preserved. On the latter. se further below. 

3. G. Kiaffenbach, rev. of Segre (above, note 1), Gnomon 25 (1983) 453-461: 458-459. 

4, Namely, Perphidal (os. 18 ptiyle ony: 8 and 41? [pile and deme) and Theugenial 
(00s. 19 and 20 (pyle ony} 34 A’and 36 [phyle and deme) 

5 Bust, Saotskunde 29; Guarducc, Lstuione 1, p. 100, Segre, p 4 

6. For the ientifeation, see Guardocc, L"Tsrusione Il, p. 100, An ternative equation, 
La oredye suggested: for references, see Guarducci's note 5. 

I and Guarduce (references above, note 5) regarded the phyla as territorial 
and made the demesthec subdivisions. The corres interelationship of the caler py aad 
new it noted Seg 

4. See M. Dubois, BCH 8 (1884) 4-41; Segre, 41-42; G. E, Bean and “The 
ee Coast III,” ABSA $2 (1957) 127-133; 131-133. — tig! 

Sear, 41. Segr's addtional argument tha thee phyla are Asiatic in character because 
they were subdivided by agen i invalidated by the observation made above that our single 
source doesnot necessarily indicate whole and part relation between phyle and npcre 

10. The singe damarcho occurring in nos. 69 (= BM IL 321; SGDI 3610) (pp 152), 111 
1p), 112 (imperial), and 120(6.12./p) was, atthe time of thee documents as comilsteatte 
office of the entire damar without dscerable connection with the dca (ace Seve on nell): 

i. oar a meen = reference to the deme of the Panormioi in a state 
ecre (90 6: 8 TLD)a restored demoditon Tlalvapyuov} Garni of 
manumision év Tavepyase (a0. 205), “6pytov) (no. 83: s. 1), and the record 

















ation. See (above, note 12) 210-212. 


tar, 5° SB, no. 85 commentary, with references tothe earlier work of Newton, Paton, and 


15. For Pat's discussion, se W. is 
1891) 352.354, Segre on an, 25 poosioor ead sks The Irons of Ca (Oxerd 
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16. Fora recent detailed account of the homopoliea, se S. M. Sherwin cient Cos 
(Gistingen 1978) 124-129. apse aera 

17, Por the “deme” of Kalymna, see Segre no. 219 (s 1). 
$41 Kos 

1, Throughout, references are made in abbreviated form tothe following works: W. R. Paton 
and E. L. Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos (Oxford 1891), R. Herz, Kouche Forchungen und 
Funde (Leipzig 1899), idem, Hellige Gesetze von Kes, ABhandlungen Berlin 1928, no. 6 A 
Maiuri, Nuova silage epgranica Rodi e Car (Florence 1925), A. N. Modo, Lola di Coo 
tell antchitaclasica (Rhodes 1933), G. Pugliese Carrateli, “Ui damos Coo di Isthmos,” ASA 
‘1-42 (1963-1964) 147-202; §. M. Sherwin-White, Ancient Cor (Gottingen 1978). For the nyo- 
‘oeciam, see Sherwin-White, 40-81 

‘2 = SGDI 3638, Prot, LGS I 7; Michel 718; SIG? 1027; Sehwyzer 251 C; Herzog, Helge 
Gesetze 3; Sokslowski, LSCG 151 C ’ 

Sr = SGDI 3635; Prot, LGS 15; Michel 716, SIG? 1025; Schwyzer 251 A; Buck 108; Herz, 
Helge Geseze 1; Sokolowski, LSCG 151 A. 

4. Herzog, Helge Geirse 5 B, lines 67. Earlier efition include IBM IV 2, 9, 968, Prot, 
GS 18 A; SGDI 3639, Sokolowski, LSCG 156 B. 

5, For the unpublished tex attesting the aporanomol. see Sherwin-White 212, note 242. For 
the ad hoe boards, see Sherwin-White, 202-203, citing (203, note 172) an unpublished inscription; 
M. Segre, denum 9 (1935) 254255, and G. Pugliese Carratell, ASAA 41-42 (1963-1968) 173. 
‘The commission in Paton-Hicks 9 belongs to an (unknown) deme and thus might represent 
local, not the statewide, phyla 

%. M. Segre, ASAA 2223 (1944-1945) no, XII (= Hainsworth, TDOIS IL $7), lines 1-4 The 
text contintes “and 1o choose for Kalyana one (s. Opwarr) from each pyle and (8) 
secretary for these” (43)—presumably with reference tothe Kalyanian organization (540), 

 sherwin. White, 206 with note 193. A board of five generals inthe second or fist century 
appears guaranteed by Paton-Hlicks 27 (= SGDI 3627; Zichen, LGS It 138; SIG? 1012; Soko- 
lowaki, LSCG 166), lies 25, 

"For a detailed exposition, sce Sherwin-White, 158-161. She refutes the view of Francotte 
126, that each phyle was divided into nine Ninths, three to each Thowsand—bence twenty-seven 
[Ninth in all 

9, Sherwin-White, 159-162. 

10. A agin ofa third such text has been published by J. Benedum, ZPE 27 (1977) 229- 
23S a0 1 Ge I), Only the beginning ofthe clause of result is preserved: Chae evn} (line 
5) The epyarent abserice of suficlent space fora triakes and pentekostys ix striking 

11 Pertne miakas, ace L. Robert, Helena 5 (Paris 1948) 11-12; and below, note 14. For 
the pentekonys, see Index 1LA.19. 

12. Hellige Geserze, 42-4, 

15, Her state, fay, that () Herootos, 3:39 shows the establishment of thee phy 
by Polphratt and (i) that the citizenship decres (commencing with the expalsion of the 
Sear reich chy late in the fourth century) reveal the Aekataspes and gene to be distinct 
divisions. See 613 

Thott od the evidence adduced by Sherwin-White, 162 with note 44, in support of the 
frucions scaring carries weight. The fact thatthe term could Be used to designate the thine 
diy at the month (Hlexychion 7) doesnot “show is dual use both asa group of thirty dayy 
oe ore ane part ofthe month” as abe claims. Both parts ofthe inference depend upon 
{he sarumption of a month of exactly thirty days—hardly what Greek calendrie practice Pot 
ta ene oe Tne twenties of the moath were called the eixdBe, but it does oot follow 
Hae ee ys ae means either a group of twenty (although, from other evidence, we know 
this to be tru) ora twentieth part 

15, Sherwin-White 155,163 ,, 

16. Enrollment formulas: eg. “phyle, deme, and phratry 
and triakas and phyla and phair (Corinth 2 2); and “phy 

17. Sherwin-White, 156 

1B, See above, note 10. 

19, Paton and Hicks, 212213 
‘Sherwin-White, 58-63, 182-183, F 

20. Stephancs of Byzantion, sy. Aapvor. 

21, Sherwin White, 61, 

22. Sherwin-White, 6, note 

Fe Sacre ie ot of funds by the state's tamil to Tah and Haars, oes ie 
caer Se Peas trenored). For the setting up of copies of replatons in th owe Soe 
Ce 3 ee 18 restored). 18 wes 15; eat 1622 (= 2. 16, 5-14) eines Ome 











(Athens, 1 §1.21), “hemiogdosn 
je and deme” (Kalymna, §40) 


Herzog, KFF 164-170; Heilge Gesetze 44-45; Modona, 22-27; 
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out for the selection of epimenioi “from each deme,” and for the distribution of funds to them 
by the ama: but the restorations are far too extensive to permit inferences regarding the roles 
oF relative importance ofthe demes originally listed by name. 
24, Arranged by deme, the documents ae: 
Aine 
decree: J. Benedum, ZPE 2 (1977) 270-272, no. 2 (ca. 200) 
“Anacrapvirat 
catalogue: R. Herzog, SB Berlin 1901, 481-483, no. 3 (II?) 
decrees R. Herzog, SB Berlin 1901, 472-478, no. 1 (= SIG? 568) (ca. 200); 478-480, no 
2 (& HI), 483-493 (= Sokolowaks, LSCG 174) (A.D. 18), Herzog, KFF 210 (= REG 9 [1896] 
419, n0. 7) (s IILI}, SIG? 569 (= Mair, Maverbauinschriten 46: ca. 201); G. Pugliese Carratell, 
{ASAA 41-42 (1963-1968) 154 (cE. Herzog, Heli Gesecze. p. 48) (unpublished: n. .) 156-157 
(GE Heraog, Helige Gesetze,p. 44; L. Robert, REA 65 [1963] 305, note 3; Sherwin- White, 268- 
268, 00, 6) (unpublished: & 117}, Maiuri, Nuova slge 674 (aon ante s. 1); J. Benedum, ZPE 
25 (1977) 275-276, no. 5 (imperial), W. R. Paton, REG 9 (1896) 418-419, no. 6 (n.d) 
‘edicatios and honors: Paton-Hicks 371 (= SGDI 3710) (n.d. 372 (= SGDI 3711) 
(04, 373 (= SGDI3712) (Gime of Nero) Herzog. KFF 186 (n.d.; 222 (ime of Julius Caesat, 
223 Qi-I2 a}; R. Herzog, SB Berlin 1901, 493, no. 5 (reign of Gaius), 493-494, no. 6 (reign of 
‘Claudius; 494, no. 7 ( Ta./p.); W. R. Paton, REG 9 (1896) 420-421, no. 8 (Imperial) 
‘epulchra: Pston-Hicks 374 (= SGDI 3713) (n.d. Herzog, KFF 224 (Imperial) 
*Anavrioe 
decree: Paton-Hicks 644 (= SGDI 3698; IGRR IV 1087) (reign of Augustus) 
dedication: Paton-Hicks 347 (= SGDI 3702) (Imperial) 
"Avriwaibau, "Apyrdbau, AiyAdioe 
honors: Paton-Hicks 393 (= SGDI 3724) (reign of Claudius), 398 (= SGDI 3725) (s 
pk Herzog. KFF 218 (n.d) 
“emuras 
decree: G. Pugliese Carraeli, PP 13 (1988) 418-419 (= Herzog, KFF 198) (6 Il p) 
Aedications and honors: Paton-Hicks 361 (Imperial), 362 (lmperaly; Herzog, KFF 176 
(Gime of Nero} 177 (nd), W. R. Paton, REG 19 (1896) 418, no. $ (time of Seve) (but se 
Herzog, KFF 197) 
"Torduusran 
decrees: G. Pupioe Carratelli, ASAA 41-42 (1963-1964) 161-165, nos. VILVII (4 1-1 
7,181, 90. XIX? 
‘edications and honors: Paton-Hicks 409 (= SGDI 3740) (ca. A.D. 74) 410 (= SGDI 
3738) (A.D. 74), 411 (= SGDI 3737; IGRR IV 1104, ASAA 41-42 (1963-1964) 182, no. XID) 
(rperialy 412 (= SGDI 3738) (imperial, 413 (reign of Geta), 414 (— 4119; Imperial; G. 
Pugliese Carrateli, ASAA 41-42 (1963-1964) 182, 90. XXII (Imperial, 201-202, no. XXVIL 
(provenience unknown; ca. 205) 
‘catalogues: G. Pugliese Carratell, AS4A 41-42 (1963-1964) 165-175, no, IX; 1756176, 
no. X (= Paton-Hicks 405; SGDI 3734), 176-181, nos. XI-XVII (all ce. 2007) 
leges sacra: G. Pugliese Carrateli, SAA 41-42 (1963-1964) 158, no. | (= Paton-Hicks 
401; SGDI 3731; Prot, LGS 1 10) (6. IID; 158-189, no. 2 (= JBM TI 339 and 3394; Paton- 
ks 40; SDI 373 Pro. LOS 11) Dy 18, no 3 (= ZAM 33; Paton 4 
Prot, LOS T 12) (. IV in); 159-161, no. 4 (6. IH in); 161, no. 8 (= Paton-Hic 
a 9; 159-161, no. 4 (6 TIT in); 161, no. $ (= Paton-Hicks 
oogrcra: Pato Hick 416 (= SGD13741) (nd) Cx. Paton Hick 48 
dedication: Herzog, KFF 197 (= W. R. Paton, REG 9 [1896] 418, no. 5) (A.D. 211/ 














2) 
sepulehral: Paton Hicks 327 (= SGDI 3603) (n.d), 328 (= . 
acme Pao ) (a), 328 (= SDI 3698) (nd) 
decret:Paton‘Hicks 9 (= 1B IL 337) (x. 1-1; 383 (x. II J. Benedum, ZPE 25 
(1977) 274-275, no. 4 (IID? CE. Patoa-Hicks 382 (= Michel 6 (6 
% dedication: Paton-Hicks 371a (n.d.) ee 
Demarch of Halentioi: Paton-Hicks 344, 347? The officer also 9, but the 
Den . appears in no. 9, but the 
‘dene to which the document pertin is unknown. The napa of Haltaran gue ia seany of 
a ‘of the deme listed above, note 24. For discussion, see ‘Sherwin-White, 182-183. 
Tamia: Paton-Hicks 9 (unknown deme). Hierstamia (wo) no. 383 (uaknown Sem) 
Karyke:Paton-Hicks 403 (sthmos). Hiempoo 


& SB Berlin no. 3 (Halasarna), Paton-Hicks 370 
(alasarna); no. 383 (unknown deme). Hiereus: Paton 3 
aac egeke, =). Hiereus: Paton-Hicks 383 (unknown deme). 
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28, Praise and crown: passim. Both, with announcement: SB Berlin 10.2 
Paton Hicks 394 (Antichidl Aig and Archiaty KFF2I8 Game deme) Porat: Pon. 
Hicks 409 and 418 (sthmos, KFF 223 (Halasarna). Participation: 4S44 41-42 (1963-1961) 
156-157 (Halasarns). Savior tod Benefactor: SB Berinna. 8 Hlalsara) Daughter of Dene 
PP 13 (1958) 418-419 Hippota). Son of Deme: REG 9 (1896) 420421, wo. (Halasar) 

2, Contributions of offers: Paton-Hicks 383 (onknown deme. Deme’s contributions; deme's 
lending to pols and ber: bd. 

30. REG 9 (1896) s18-419, 

31 REA (5 (196) 35 not 3 star 

2 Succes: Paton Hicks 383 (anknown dem). Reception: ibd. Fetal of Hera 
(195 S109 Gps Shrine of lahmos Patric 411, Temple no. 371 2 Stocr o0 
S72 (alsarna), et Altar: KFF 222, 24 (Halasarna), Pedal: Pron Hicks 412 (shes. 
Proptstory monument no. 347 (Halenio) Tombstones: nox 327, 328 (Phyxota), ee, Sica 
‘SIG? S69 Halasara) 

33, Fora contrasting interpretation, sce Sherwin- White, 183-184 

MA, = Michel 1003; SGDI 3705, Zchen, LOS 1130, SIG" 1023: Schwyzer 
(1363-1964) 183-187, no. 26 A (Gecree, SGDI 3706; ASAA 41-42 (1963-1968) 
B (catalogue). 

$5. Sherwin-White, 157, note 26 

36, For the explanation for the nbsence of references to phyla in the catloguc, sce Paton 
commentary, p27. 
442-52 Rhodes 

1. Thun egy Busolt, Staatskunde 130-131; Francotes, 195, note 1. Seanto, 9-1) takes the 
Interpretation farther by supposing thatthe setement by the physi was on terior bass 
‘Thc Rappontion is then adduced in support of his general theory thatthe Dorian phyla eve 
here pinated in a tripartite division of lands occupied by the Dorian sets. But, quite 
TP ont th ack of rea evidence, ts procedrally unsound to argue, ashe does (10), rom 
the much ae teritoial arrangement ofthe Synocized State (642) 

9."See Index 1LK.2, and compare the discussion of Halikarnasios (7 $23) 

3. AT Andrewes,"Phraties in Home,” Hermes 89 (961) 129-140, 132133 

4 Not can the dficly be resolved by appeal to the organizations of waies with knows 
Rodiun connections, Akriga, where the Hylcis are attested i the second cetury (4 #18) 
sree jiat Rhodian Keetan setdement, but since the Dorian system is securely documented in 
sean seta ces (582739). t's imposible to isolate the Rbodian contribtin. Keel 
(Gus) tad cone within Rhodian contol bythe Hellenistic period, but the Dymanes found there 
Cena sat century might equally well have descended frm the time ofthe foundation 


$42 The Synoecized State 
1. For general accounts of the state system, sce F. Hiller von Gaertringen, “Rhodes.” RE 


Suppl 3 Gy T-400 46784 (with a hstch map, 7: P. M. Past and G, E Bean, The 
Fier one ond Ilanas(Onford 1954 Gherefer RP&D;G.Pughse Cartel, Sui damot 
aan ead" SCO 2 (1983) 69-78, “Ancora si damel di Rod,” SCO 6 C857 627. 
cer eats onal civumstances surounding te creation of the pew sate and i 
Concerning the alice Cartel, “Alsuandroe ln onturone Rada.” PP 11 (194%) 
aan eo Poe cl sna Rodi” SCO 1 (1951) 7-8; and P.M. rae, “Aleraner 
tnd the Rhodian Constitution,” PP 7 (1952) 192-206 

2 T Mowione, ASMA 7-29 (1949-1951) 35130 

2 Marrcon, 4 7 ze oe ox more ofthe thre ste pyle 10 XII 0.125, 
sce na 0 Linder w. 420 AD. 23, Linde ox. 696 AB (ca. 320), 222 
ESSA i, las Ras 2 (1930 215216. (1/0520 934 Ce 
a wo sc Nes allogeepiracs Rod «Cor Rxence 1925 32,0. 19 (a. 25 
pei Mai ers (Iss 198) 267-268, nox 1619 AB (x 20-150, ASA 2729 
Line ae eats o mila pein which, Rowers the name of «ple 
8 8D Ne Pace Rhodes 2 (1932) 198-194 ao 21 HD 196 no. 24 I 190192 
‘no, 19 (ca. 100); 192-193, no. 20 (init. s. 1); Maiuri, ‘Nuova silloge, 19-29, no. 18; ASAA 30-32 
19 10 190 Ko. 40 (n.d Hermes 36 (1901) 440-49, na, 1 1D. For 
(1952193) 260 a, et ace pabcton many ave been repulsed cw 
posttest chan al sch reese For perinet quotation of may 
Ii ay teas ane Paplese Cartel 1953 above note 2) 7576 

1 Mair, Mao loge 2952, n. 19 (2 225) 

5 Soure ced above note 4 





ASAA 41-42 
7-201, m0. 26 
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6 Tragedy ad satyr plays at ASAA 27-29 (1949-1951) 208-210, no. 63 AB (ne); tragedy 
lone at 46 XII I, no. 125 (me of Augustus; aul inapedol and komoldol at Hermes 36 
(1901) 440-443, no. 1 (s ID). 

7, Paider at Lindos no. 696 AB (ca 330}; Clare Rhodos 2 (1932) 215-216, no. $5 (11/0; 
ete andres at ASAA 30°32 (1952-1954) 262, no. § (a) Since inthe iacipion cited above 
Sot 6 the “Bais” are mentioned alongside tragic and comic performers, I take ths at 
Felerence wo » separate conipettion 

1 For the epoayns and tir interrlatonships, ee Hiller vou Gaerringen, 1G XU 1, lo. 





it 
9. P.M. Fraser, PP 7 (1952) 205-206. For fuller discussions of the kioinal than can be 
presented here, see Gilbert II, 181-182; Francotte, 197-202; Busolt, Staatskunde 180 with note 
3. M. Guarducei, “Note di antichith Rodie, I: le ktoinai, II: le synnomat” Historia & (1935) 
420-435: 420-430, collects all occurrences of the unit and considers the question ofits nature; 
‘A. Momigliano, “Note sulla storia di Rodi,” RFIC 14 (1936) 49-63: 57-60, explores the historical 
background of the decree 1G XII 1, no. 694, regarding the Kameiran kioinai (see below, §4), 

10, For the identification and allocation of the demes, see, besides the works listed above, 
note 1, F. Hiller yon Gaertringen, “Die Demen der rhodischen Stidte,” MDAI(A) 41 (1917) 
171-184. 


$453 Ialysos 
1. See A. B. Drachman, ed, Scholiavetera in Pindar carmina I (Leipzig 1903) 235: “phyle” 
at fine 172, d: “phratry” at 172e. 
2, See above, The Synoecized State (642), notes 1 and 10. 


$44 Kameiros 

1, For the text, soe G. Jocopi, Clara Rhodos 6-7 (1932) 370-384, no, 2a-h. The operation in 
the document of the principle of “triennial rule” was first noticed by J. Benediktsson, Chronoloie 
de deux listes de prétres Kamireens (Copenhagen 1940) 10, note 1, and developed further by P. 
M. Fraser, “The Tribal-Cycles of Eponymous Priests at Lindos and Kamiros,” Branot $1 (1983) 
23-47: 39-40, The earliest dated entry is for the year 279, but Benediktsson argued strongly that 
the list began in 406 (contemporancously with the Lindian catalogue) and probably continued 
18 far down as the beginning of the first century (op. cit, pp. 13-16). 

2. For bibliography on the demes, see above, The Synoecized 

3. A. Andrewes, “The Patrai of Kamiros.” ABSA 52 (1957) 30-37, 
HS Lindos 

1. For a contrasting view, see A. Andrewes, ABSA $2 (1957) 34.35 

2. Discovered by C. Blinkenberg, the operation of the “triennial rule” was subsequently 
‘developed by P. M. Fraser, “The Tribal-Cycles of Eponymous Priests at Lindon and Kamion,” 
Arana 5 (1989) 2447 Fo he twelve deme, see Lindos 47 (= S1G? 76), 349, and 378 al 
iscussed below). The lst's inception was dated to 408 by Kinch (Lindos, pp. 91-98) to 406 by 
Blinkenberg (Lindos, p. 97), followed by Fraser (41, note 2). xt 
447 Tymnoe 

1, For a contrasting restoration of the passage, sce F. Sokolowski, “On the Lex Sacra of 
‘Tymnos,” TAPA 87 (1956) 47-50, where, in place of “the deme,” he proposes rv [y4l/ tol 
49 Syme 

1 Fier and Bean, RAAY 139-16, 

2. M. Guarducci, Historia & (1935) 823, no. 7. Since the kol pressly defined as “th 

- , ince the koinon is expressly defined as “those 

‘resident in Syme,” ie. originating in places other than Syme itself, tis difficult to see how such 
Persons might have constituted what other examples show (eat 














(G42), note 1. 





With the originators of the decree. 


3, Fraser sn Bean, RPAT 139-14, wher, inthe absence of a demote Symai they gS 
Syme formed part of Lindian Kasrei stated onthe maisand sree mY 


$50 Telos 
1. For the evidence, see Fraser and Bean, RP&I 146. 
2. Fraser and Bean, RP&I 147, with note 1 

§52 Karpathos 


20 BOK agusion of Potidaion and the Kina, see Bichner, “Karpathos,” RE 10 (1919) 


2. Fraser and Bean, RP&Y 144, with note 2 
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Chapter VI Makedonia, Thrake, the Black 
Sea, and Propontis 








The earliest traces of public organization in Makedonia come from 
the late fifth century epoikia at Poteidaia (§1), where names on tomb- 
stones are accompanied by Athenian phyle and demotic; evidence 
definitely relating to the short-lived cleruchy of 361-356, however, is 
lacking. Regarding native organizations, a passage in Aristotle just 
possibly refers to Poteidaian demoi, with which an enigmatic “demotic” 
from the later refoundation, Kassandreia, might be linked. The deme 
is also attested by a lexicographer for another foundation of Kassander, 
Thessalonike (§2). Here, too, as at Beroia (§3) and Stoboi (§4), phylai 
are documented by inscriptions of Imperial date, although several, to 
judge from the content of their names, might be of considerably earlier 
origin. 

For Thrake, a small body of epigraphic texts, none of which can be 
dated earlier than the Imperial period, attests phylai (or else phylarchof) 
at a total of eight states. Generally, the eponyms of the phylai, where 
known, are a Greco-Roman or local deity—a pattern familiar among 
innovating organizations elsewhere. The only arguable exceptions are 
from Philippopolis (§8), where the possibility that three of the names 
of the phylai have topographical reference strengthens an already 
strong case for a territorial disposition; for these phylai almost certainly 
comprised as subdivisions the manifestly territorial komarchiai, them- 
selves aggregates of komai, or villages. The phylai of Traianopolis (§5) 
may have been similarly constituted of komai, Whether or not the 
other organizations were also territorial cannot be determined, but the 
widespread attestation of the phylarchos (§6, 8, 9, 12) suggests a general 
uniformity of structure. 

Settlements along the shores of the Propontis and Black Sea received 
organizations at an early date, in several of the known instances from 
the great Ionian colonizer Miletos (7 §16): viz. Kyzikos (§28), Odessos 
(§14), Krounoi (later Dionysopolis, §15), Tomoi (§17), and Istros 
(§18), These organizations typically comprised seven phyla, the four 
“Old Attic,” the two Tonian additions, and—a late local innovation— 
either a single phyle called variously ‘Popator (Odessos, Istros) or 
"Papeis (Tomoi), or, at Kyzikos, two phylai named ‘lovheis and 
ZeBaorreis. (With the latter may be compared LeBacrnets, the only 
known phyle at Amisos, §20.) The addition of the eighth phyle at 
Kyzikos may have resulted from a need for a number commensurate 
with twelve- and twenty-four month cycles in the presidency of the 
Council. Inferences regarding the memberships of these “Roman! 
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phylai, however, must take into account evidence from Tomoi that at 
least one non-Roman citizen was enrolled in Romeis. 

‘At Anchialos (§13), @ secondary Milesian colony, remnants of the 
“Old Attic” phylai have been detected in an innovating fourfold or- 
ganization. Assured components of the enlarged Attic-Ionic hexad 
survive at Samian Perinthos (§27) in two successive organizations, the 
earlier distinguished by additional phylai of the Landsmannschafilich 
type, the later by the innovating use of ordinal numerals to designate 
all the units. 

Elsewhere in the region, colonies of Dorian Megara (2 §1), Herakleia 
(§23), Kalchedon (§24), Byzantion (§25), and Salymbria (§26), inherit 
from their mother city the hekatostys. Probably a segment of the phyle 
(see §23, 24, 25), the hekatastys is, except for the enigmatic pentakont- 
archia at Istros (§18), the only known lower-level division among the 
cities of the Propontis and Black Sea. 

Internal organization is frequently implicit in the conferral of honors. 
For an excellent example of more substantial activity, see Istros (§18). 


MAKEDONIA. 


§1 Poteidaia (later Kassandreia) 


Documentary evidence of the affiliations of the Athenian epoikoi 
settled at Poteidaia following its capitulation in 429 is provided by a 
number of inscribed tombstones discovered in the area of the town. 
In two examples the deceased is identified by demotic alone; in the 
others by both demotic and the phyle in the genitive case: 





D. M. Robinson, TAPA 69 (1938) 58-59, no, 11 (fin. s. V): 


[Blovtedc/[A]ewvriboc 
A. Rhomiopoulou, AAA 7 (1974) 190-198 (fin. s. V vel init. s. IV): 





Aaprrpadev 191-192, no, 2 
Tladaqundev ibid. 
Terdpacroc Aiynisoc 191, no. 1 
[AlurcoxiBoc: ‘Ahowentidev 192, no. 3 
OivniBoc...[Aa]Keding 192-193, no. 4 


The presence of the phyle alongside the demotic, only rarely encoun- 
tered in Athens itself, is documented for at least one other Athenian 
overseas settlement, probably a cleruchy, Melos (5 §24). Possibly the 
explanation is to be sought in the artificiality of the extension of 
nominally territorial nomenclature to foreign soil, where recall of the 
many phyle-deme affiliations would have proved difficult. That, instead, 
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a point of procedure lay behind the usage, though not unthinkable, is 
not suggested by any available evidence. 

Following the loss of the Peloponnesian War and the departure of 
the epoikoi, an Athenian presence was again established, in 361, in the 
form of a cleruchy; it was to remain until 356. To this period we could 
assign a dikast’s ticket found at Olynthos if, as Robinson suggested 
might be true, it had been brought by an Athenian from Poteidaia. 
Belonging at different times to demesmen from Anagyrous and Phlya, 
there are however no grounds for supposing that it could actually have 
been put to use in the cleruchy.' 

Possibly relating to either the epoikia or the cleruchy, but in any 
case of doubtful significance, is a remark of Aristotle that, on the 
occasion of an eisphora, the Athenians resident in Poteidaia ordered 
all to register their properties, 17 adpéas cic tov aro Sfjywov 
exacrov, GAAd kara Kha ev & T6m@ Exacrov ein (Occ. Iii 
5, 1347 A). If, as van Groningen argued, the tax was directed at 
wealthy native Poteidaians, not at the Athenians themselves, it should 
follow that the demes in question are also Poteidaian.* Presumably, 
then, we are dealing with the cleruchy, since upon the surrender of 
the city in 429 the Poteidaians are reported to have departed en masse.’ 
Alternatively, the reference is to the epoikia and the parties taxed, and 
their demes, are Athenian. But, if so, must we not attribute a rather 
high degree of internal organization to these transplanted Kleisthenic 
demoi?* 

In a decree dated to the years 286-281, and so postdating the re- 
foundation of Poteidaia as Kassandreia, SIG’ 380 (=Michel 323), to 
the mover’s name (with patronymic) is appended the word ‘Im(7)o/ 
Avreds (lines 2-3). Dittenberger saw here evidence of a “#ribus,”" but 
another possibility, viz. “deme,” cannot be excluded: at Thessalonike 
(§2), also a foundation of Kassander, the deme is attested with cer- 
tainty. Identification apart, the name “Hippolyteis” remains obscure. 
Possibly it is a relic of the Athenian presence, or, just conceivably, is 
to be connected with the long-established cult of Poseidon.” 





§2 Thessalonike 

Four phylai are attested by inscriptions ranging in date from the 
Hellenistic period (2) to the third century A.D. References are to IG 
X2(1). 


*Avrryovig no. 184 (ca. A.D. 225) 
no. 183 (ca. A.D. 225); no. 265 (Hellenisticae vel 


*AckAnmas ) 
ineuntis Romanae aetatis?) 
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Tvaids no. 278 (s. II/III p.) 
Atovvords _ no. 185 (ca. A.D. 225) 


Three of the inscriptions (nos. 183, 184, 185) honor the same person, 
and so undoubtedly represent the simultaneous conferral of the ac- 
colade by the entire organization. No. 265 is a stone, now lost, which 
carried the inscription, of unknown purpose, pvdi ’A[o]icAnmedfc]. 
In the partially preserved no. 278, the title of the priest of Alexander 
in the nominative) is followed by the words, set off by folia, gudi) 
T vai. Honors conferred, or dedications, in the name of the phyle, 
are possible in both cases. 

Of the names, Antigonis was referred by Edson to Antigonos Gona- 
tas, although, since the creation of the phyle may have taken place 
after his death, nothing could be deduced regarding the earlier history 
of the organization.’ Gnaias, however, for which Edson (loc. cit.) ruled 
out any association with the Latin Gnaeus, resists explanation. 

According to notices in Stephanos of Byzantion, there were demoi 
of Thessalonike named Bovkepadirat® and Kekporis, the latter 
having the demotic Kexp6rtot.’ Recalling the case of the deme (?) 
Hippolyteis at Kassandreia (§1), Kekropis suggests Athenian inspi- 
ration, though, again, no obvious line of transmission is at hand. If 
Boukephalitai commemorates Alexander’s war horse, it is unlikely to 
have been the creation of Kassander; as Edson suggests, it may be 
late, perhaps a symptom of the adulation of Alexander characteristic, 
for instance, of the age of the Severi 





§3 Beroia 
Four phylai are thus far known from inscriptions of Imperial date: 


Beroia Museum catalogue no. A 264 (s. I p.2) 


P. Touratsoglou, Ancient Macedonia 2 (Thessalonike 
1977) 481-486, no. a (s. Ip.) 





Tatovig AA (1942) 176-177, no. 11 (PI. 44) (s, IL vel III p.) 
Tevkaorqi RA 37 (1900) 489-490, no. 131 (= AD 2 [1916] 148- 
150, no. 4)? 


The phylai Bereike and Peukasteke honor individuals on their own 
authority. The name Paionis (not expressly identified as a phyle) ap- 
Pears at the end of a text headed by the (presumably primary) honoring 
party, ot oivedpor;? Possibly the other phylai erected identical mon- 
uments with their own names similarly appended. Standing at the 
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beginning of the fourth text in the nominative, the phyle "A{-—] in all 
likelihood confers honors as well. 

Regarding internal organization, the monument of Bereike was 
erected with the cooperation of (8¢’) an epimeletes and grammateus, 
both presumably officers of the phyle. The former post probably also 
lies hidden in the verb émeweArn at the close of Peukasteke's in- 
scription. 

Of the names, Bereike was reasonably referred to the name of the 
city by Touratsoglou, aptly citing the similar Amastrias at Amastris 
(§21) and Axioi at Axos (5 §28). Still other examples could be added.* 
Paionis, by contrast, is probably to be connected with Paionia, a region 
situated to the north of Makedonia and very likely a major source of 
Beroia’s population.’ Peukasteke, too, might be placed in the Lands- 
mannschafilich category in view of the name's probable Balkan and 
Epirote connections, as Touratsoglou suggests.* Still, the possibility 
remains that Edson was correct in finding the eponym in the well- 
known Makedonian general Peukestas, who came from the nearby 
town of Mieza.’ Along the same lines, Touratsoglou proposed, among 
many other possibilities, the restoration 'A[vreyovis] with reference 
to Gonatas, the eponym of the phyle of that name at Thessalonike 
(§2)." However, the assumption of historical eponyms, except for the 
weak terminus non ante quem they provide, implies nothing regarding 
the date of the creation of the organization, since there remains the 
possibility of a late commemoration.” 


§4 Stoboi 


Excavation of the theater, on which construction began no earlier 
than the first century A.D., has revealed a large number of inscriptions 
in the cavea. Among them have been recognized the names of five 
phylai. Earlier discoveries were described and analyzed by B. Saris, 
“Die Inschriften des Theaters von Stobi,” JOAI 32 (1940) 5-34. For 
more recent additions, see J. Wiseman and D. Mano-Zissi, AJA 75 
(1971) 402; and, for general accounts, J. Wiseman, Stobi: a Guide 10 
the Excavations (Belgrade 1973) 69-74, and E. Gebhard, “The Theater 
at Stobi: a Summary,” in Studies in the Antiquities of Stobi TIX (Titov 
Veles 1981) 13-27. Pending final publication of the inscriptions, 1 
merely list the names of the phylai: 





Mapria 
[Mepxoupia 
Ovanepia 
OimBia 
Tepev7ida 
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THRAKE 





§5 Traianopolis 

An inscription of the time of Septimius Severus, Ch. Avezou and 
Ch, Picard, BCH 37 (1913) 147-153, no. 5 (cf. IGRR I 828), records 
the erection of milestones by various Thrakian villages. Following a 
preamble, the editors restore in lines [i porn Tpai- 
avovi}réhews pudi/[averrnoer apléapévn Gm6 rav/[rn Tic 
orilAns Ta e675 wet/[ua'—]. The (restored) use of the ordinal 
adjective with the phyle is paralleled in the region at Istros (§18) and 
Perinthos (§27) as well as in several states of Asia Minor.’ If, further, 
the editors are correct in restoring the term x@pau in lines 7 and 12, 
it would follow from the run of the text that these villages constituted 
components of the phyle, a territorial arrangement securely attested 
at nearby Philippopolis (§8). In any case, the carrying out of public 
works projects of this kind by phylai is only seldom attested; for what 
parallels there are, see Index II.J.2. 





§6 Pautalia 


An inscription found in the sanctuary on the hill Hisarlika, [GBR 
IV 2077, carries a list of names headed by the words 'Aya[9j 
thi(xn) gudts “Hpax(A)niBog (lines 1-3). As Mihailov notes, the 
question of the disposition of the unit cannot on present evidence be 
answered. The chief officer is attested by a dedication to Asklepios 
and Hygeia from the Asklepicion at modern Glava Panega, JGBR II 
544; the dedicator terms himself piAapyos Mavraduorns. Other 
dedications from the Asklepieion, three to Asklepios, JGBR II 512, 
516, 517 (= IGRR I 1400), and one to Artemis, /GBR II 564, are 
also in the name of a single phylarch, but without indication of the 
city, 


§7 Serdike 


uezthe discovery of “eine Phyleninschrift” is reported by B. Gerov, 
“Zur inneren Organisation des rémischen Thrakiens,” in Studia in 
Honorem Veselini Bekevliev (Sophia 1978) 475-485: 483, note 55. 





§8 Philippopolis 


Documented by abundant epigraphic testimony, the organization of 
Philippopolis and of its adjacent territory is known to have extended 
to at least three levels, at the head of which stood the phyla’ To date 


Seven, possibly eight, names of phylai are attested. References, unless 
otherwise specified, are to JGBR III (1). 
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*Apreperords 902 (= CIG II 2047; IGRR 1 710) (A.D. 163- 
164); 903 (= CIG II 2048; IGRR 1730 = 1484) 
(Imperial); L. BotuSarova, Archeologia 2 (1968) 
49-50, no. 3 (another copy of the immediately 
preceding text); BotuSarova, 47-49, no. 2 (Im- 
perial); 1445 (Imperial) 


*AokAnmas 914 (Imperial) 

“EBpnis 1473 (= IGRR 1 721 = 1473) (A.D. 222-235) 

gud) Edpodmovo 1023 (Imperial) 

‘Hpaxdnis 894 (= IGRR 1 731) (Imperial); 1036 (n.d.) 

Kevdpuceis 886 (= CIG Il 2049; IGRR 1 727) (Imperial); 
887? (Imperial) 

‘PoBomnis 1401 (= IGRR 1 709) (ca. A.D. 155); 887? (Im- 
perial) 


[-pudn--]/mets 887 (Imperial) 
pyln- 888 (Imperial) 





Cursory inspection of these names reveals considerable variety in 
the selection of eponyms. Conforming to widespread practice, three 
of the phylai, Artemeisias, Asklepias, and Herakleis, commemorate 
Greek deities. By contrast, Kendriseis must be referred to Kendrisos, 
a local divinity attached to or equated with Apollo at Philippopolis.” 
The “phyle of Eumolpos,” too, might have a divine eponym, namely 
the Eleusinian Eumolpos, although a less remote reference is suggested 
by Ammianus Marcellinus’ testimony (22.2.2) that Eumolpias was an 
old name for Philippopolis.” The latter rapprochement would open up 
the possibility that the phyle was geographically centered in, or con- 
fined by, the town proper (on this point, see below). Accordingly, the 
two remaining units, Hebreis and Rhodopeis, ostensibly named after 
the local topographical features the Hebros River, which flowed 
through the city, and the Rhodope massif, which bounded the region 
on the south, might also have been territorially disposed. Yet ambiguity 
lurks here, too, for, as Gschnitzer noted, Hebreis and Rhodopeis might 
equally be referred not to the river and mountain themselves, but to 
their eponymous deities.* 

Given such uncertainties, substantive inferences from the names are 
hazardous. Gerov, for example, imagined a threefold division of the 
phylai among Greek immigrants, Thrakians in the city, and “die thrak- 
ische Umwelt.” Because the phylai are demonstrably territorial (see 
below), it would follow that Greeks and Thrakians occupied, at least 
at the time of the creation of the organization, distinct quarters of the 
city. But this view depends upon the assumption that the names of 
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the phylai, whatever their origin, literally designate, or otherwise iden- 
tify, their memberships. This might have been the case for the specif- 
ically ethnic denominations encountered in the Landsmannschaftlich 
organizations, but hardly need be true of these phylai. 

‘On what basis are we entitled to regard the phylai as territorial? 
Gerov cited the “stela”” (now lost), JGBR III (1) 1036, which reads 
“horoi of (the) phyle Herakleis,” interpreting it as a boundary of the 
phyle itself. But, apart from the fact that on such a stone we would 
expect to find mention of the second, bordering phyle as well, a quite 
different interpretation is prompted by a second marker, JGBR Il (1) 
1401: “horoi of (the) meadows of (the) phyle Rhodopeis.”* Not the 
boundary of Herakleis itself, but of some property corporately owned 
by the phyle, might have been marked by no. 1036. 

The final resolution of these doubts depends upon the establishment 
of the relation of the phylai to the other two known divisions, both 
certainly territorial, the komarchia and the kome. That the komarchia 
embraced a plurality of komai, and that it was, further, subject to the 
authority of the phylarch is shown by JGBR III (1) 1474. Headed 
“For the Good Luck of (the) komarchia Eitrizene,” the inscription 
records the thanks given by the kometai E(it)rizenoi, the kometai 
Geizagerenoi, and the kometai Bdekurenoi to a certain phylarch. In 
a similar text, no. 1445, two groups of kometai thank the phylarch 
for “his upright, seemly, and lawful administration among us”; this, 
and the fact that the phyle Artemeisias replaces the komarchia in the 
heading, open up the further possibility that the phyle and komarchia 
were identical. But this solution is precluded by a final text, no. 1473, 
recording the thanks conferred by two komarchiai, on behalf of two 
groups of komerai, upon the phylarch of (the) phyle Hebreis. Plainly 
in this instance two komarchiai fell under the jurisdiction of a single 
phylarch. Hence the proper sphere of the phylarch, his phyle, embraced 
a number of komarchiai, themselves aggregates of komai. Exception- 
ally, the phyle Artemeisias (no. 1445) was constituted directly of komai, 
without intermediate groupings into komarchiai. 

How much further the analysis can be taken is uncertain. Gschnitzer 
noted that whereas all (three) inscriptions mentioning phylarchs were 
found in the surrounding countryside, the remaining, relatively vo- 
luminous documentation originated in the town proper. From this he 
inferred that in fact membership in the phylai had been restricted to 
residents in the city, while the administrative competence of the phy- 
larchs had been artificially extended to the komarchiai (and their 
component komai) of the “territorium Philippopolis.”” Such an hy- 
pothesis, however, does not strike me as welcome if it is to imply 
either that all citizens were confined to the town or that not all citizens 
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belonged to a phyle. The proveniences of only three inscriptions are 
in any case too slight a foundation on which to build the theory. 
Perhaps, also, for reasons unknown to us, the phylarchs’ duties were 
weighted in favor of rural, rather than urban, administration. Such a 
circumstance would by itself be sufficient to explain the distribution 
of the inscriptions." 

Regarding the functioning of the organization, phylai honor indi- 
viduals (GBR III [1] 886, 887; BotuSarova, no. 2), in one instance 
“in accordance with the decree of the Boule and Demos of the Me- 
tropolis” (no. 888, as restored)—a probable indication of a diminished 
autonomy of the units. In another example, the phyle honors a koinon 
of “hunters,” most likely gladiators (no. 894). Alternatively, individuals 
might erect a monument on behalf of the Emperors Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus “for the sacred phyle Artemeisias” (no. 902), This 
same unit, according to another text, no. 903, honors a benefactor who 
“equipped the couches with bases for the sacred phyle Artemeisias 
ri rig moduretac.” This last phrase demonstrates at once corporate 
ownership of property by the phyle and, uniquely, the apparent ca- 
pacity of the phyle to decide, or at least to play a role in deciding, 
questions of citizenship. Still again, Artemeisias awards an honorand 
with an eixev and mpoeSpia (Botusarova, no. 2). Two final texts, a 
column inscribed on two of its faces Kpariorm gvdq and 
*AoxAnmuds (no. 914) and the verse epitaph, no. 1023, identifying 
the deceased as “of the phyle EvpéAzroto,” reveal nothing of signif- 
icance. 

‘Concerning officers, the record unfortunately provides scarcely more 
than titles. Mention has already been made of the post of phylarch. 
Three inscriptions recording honors conferred by, or on behalf of, 
phylai close with citation of an EmipeAodpevos (no. 894) or émtpe- 
Anredwv (nos. 902, 903: same phyle, same man). Presumably charged 
with the construction of the monument, the officer may be compared 
with the éa:ueAnrijg encountered elsewhere. In two of these same 
documents citation is made of the éxScx@v (no. 902) and of the 
zyyBuxsv (no. 903; possibly the same as the foregoing); if oficers of 
their phylai, the only parallel to be found is the éxdixav at Dorylaion 
(8 §14). ; 

Regarding the history of the organization we have no definite clues. 
However, the fact that some of the names of the phylai appear elsewhere 
in Hellenistic and Roman contexts is surely no reason to deny, with 
Gerov, the possibility that the phylai descend from the foundation by 


Philip 11” 
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§9 Hadrianopolis 

Individual phylarchs are the authors of dedications discovered within 
the “territorium Hadrianopolis” (but not at the city itself): JGBR III 
(2) 1803, 1830. 





§10 Augusta Traiana 
One Cl(audius) Dometis dedicates a column in commemoration of 
his priesthood to 77) iepa pudj "Apn{i)Se: GBR II (2) 1603. 


§11 Nikopolis-on-Ister 

In two Imperial epitaphs the deceased are identified as members of 
the phylai AzohA@vuds, IGBR II 692, and Kamirwdcivn, IGBR 
TI 690 (= JGRR 1 590 = 1431); the latter (unique) name is probably 
best referred, on analogy with the frequent divine eponyms of phylai 
throughout Thrake, to Jupiter Capitolinus. A third inscription, en- 
graved on an altar, JGBR Il 685, reads (in its entirety) "Ayadj 
Tixn/pvans/'Adnvalboc, and presumably records the dedication 
by the phyle, 


§12 Markianopolis 


The word pvAa[pxos—] appears in an uncertain context: JGBR Il 
799. 


BLACK SEA 





§13 Anchialos 


The sponsors of a dedication of Flavian or later date, JGBR 1° 370 
(= IGRR 1 767), are given as the [g]vAa[i] EyeAnic kai ‘Hpwis 
kat Ba/[kxi?]¢ kai Tovi{nil(c) (lines 3-4). That these four phylai 
Tepresent the entire organization is probable inasmuch as the dedication 
(of statues of the gods”) is recorded to have been made “in accordance 
with the oracles of Lord Apollo Kolophonios"—presumably procured 
in connection with some matter of concern to the entire community.’ 
Any of the four names might be restored in a fragmentary dedication 
of an altar, JGBR T° 373 (= CIG 1 2052b: post A.D. 212); at line 4, 
the word “phyle” in the dative case stands in an uncertain syntactical 
relation to the whole? 

Of the names, Egeleis has been referred to the Attic-Ionic Geleontes 
by Gerov; in addition to the verbal similarity of the two names, Egeleis 
is one of four phylai and stands in first position in the inscription.’ If 
correct, the equation would allow the dating of at least one phyle, and 
of the fourfold division, to the pre-Roman period. By contrast, Tonzeis 
and Herois reflect Thrakian influences. The former commemorates the 
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Tonzos, the river lying near the western boundary of Anchialos’ ter- 
ritory; the latter owes its name to the Thrakian Rider God, rendered 
Heros in the interpretatio Graeca.* The remaining phyle, if correctly 
restored, might, as Gerov suggests, derive from the cult of Bacchus, 
to which a Thrakian origin was ascribed in antiquity.’ 

From the modern town of Ajtos comes an inscription, JGBR III (2) 
1841, carrying a dedication by one Herakleides: 81o-/[@vkapyos kai 
peAdretpos (lines 3-4). The former term was conjecturally restored 
by J. and L. Robert, Bull. Ep. 1963, no. 156, comparing a similar 
conjunction of the two titles at Tomoi (§17). 


§14 Odessos 


The Milesian colony of Odessos is represented by two late epigraphic 
sources. One, JGBR T° 47 bis, a list of ephebes of the year A.D. 221, 
provides a full roster of phylai. Below the heading “These are the 
“Eppeis of the phylai” (line 1) stands a series of seven figures—with 
an Apollo interposed between the fourth and fifth—labeled from left 
to right: Oivérv, Bopéwv, ‘Popaiwy, Tedcévrav, 'Apyadéwy, 
Aiytxopéwv, ‘Omdéwv (sic) (line 2). Agreeing with the scattered 
testimony of Milesian Tomoi (§17) and Istros (§18) and consistent 
with the still unidentified “seven phylai” of Dionysopolis (Krounoi) 
(§15), the names, except for the later addition, Romaioi, presumably 
descended from the foundation in the sixth century. At the same time, 
the arrangement provides valuable evidence for an official order of the 
Old Attic phylai, namely Geleontes-Argadeis-Aigikoreis-Hopletes. 
With allowance made for variations from state to state in the placement 
of the independently added Oinopes and Boreis, the sequence is in 
accord with the fragmentary evidence from the rest of Greece.' Thus 
the Old Attic tradition no less than the Dorian (see my discussion 
under Kalymna, 5 §40) appears to have preserved traces of an original 
ordering of the inherited phylai. 

Regarding the membership of the organization, the absence of “die 
lindliche thrakische Bevolkerung” among the catalogue of ephebes 
was noted by Gerov.? When, or if, such persons entered the phylai is 
not known. Immigrants, however, as well as Roman citizens, might 
be enrolled in the Romaioi, if we grant the relevance of a text from 
Tomoi (§17) adduced by Mikhailov.” 

In the second inscription, JGBR T° 63 bis, the Boule and Demos 
honor a man whose accomplishments include éromAnpécavra 
vials re Kai orépacw 7a &€ Eovs (lines 17-18). I take this to 
refer to the funding of traditional feasts for the phylai and for certain 
private associations.‘ For the attested instances of public dinners or- 


ganized kata phylas, see Index I1.H.3. 
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§15 Dionysopolis (earlier Krounoi) 


The name Krounoi is generally attached to the later, known site of 
Dionysopolis located on the east coast just north of Odessos,' but there 
is no evidence to confirm the suspicion that she too, like Odessos, was 
colonized from Miletos.* Nevertheless, an inscription of Imperial date 
found at Dionysopolis, JGBR I° 15 ter (= 30), records the “distri- 
butions” (restored) made to, among others, “the seven phylai” (lines 
1-3). These are probably identical with the seven phylai of Odessos 
(§14), viz. the traditional sixfold Ionian division plus the later addition, 
the “Romans.” 





§16 Kallatis 


A fragment of an inscribed gravestone of the second or third century 
A.D., G. Totilescu, AEMO 6 (1882) 9-10, no, 15, reads in line 2, as 
restored by Th. Gomperz, [-~--pu]A#) Aiyucfopéwv--]. But, the pro- 
venience of the stone was not recorded, and its attribution by Totilescu 
to Kallatis is open to question on the ground that an Ionian phyle 
would be out of place in a colony of Herakleia-on-Pontos, herself a 
colony of (Dorian) Megara.' Later, Regling assigned the text to Tomoi 
(817) on the strength of the attested presence there of “die Phyle 
Aigikoreis."* Yet, as Piérart has recently observed, at Tomoi this phyle 
occurs only in the form Aixopeic; and for this, and other reasons, he 
ejected Regling’s attribution.’ For the present, the question must 
remain open. 


§17 Tomoi 


Founded from Miletos, probably in the sixth century, Tomoi, like 
Odessos (§14), Istros (§18), and in all probability Krounoi (§15), 
Possessed in later times an organization of seven phylai—the six Attic- 
Tonic units plus the added “Roman” phyle. Because the attestation is 
piecemeal, however, the possibility of an eighth or other phyle cannot 
be ruled out. For texts published before 1961, the primary reference 
is to the comprehensive study of I. Stoian, “Contribution a "étude des 
tribus de Tomis,” Studti Clasice 3 (1961) 175-202 (= Tomitana [Bu- 
charest 1962] 56-74, in Romanian)’ 


Aixopeic Stoian II 1 (= ZBM II 178) (Imperial); 11 
2 (imperial); 1 3 (Imperial). For II 4, see 
on Kallatis, §16, 

*Apyabeis 


Stoian II 1 (= Michel 1289) (not before ca. 
100-50); I 2 (= IGRR I 634) (A.D. 130- 
138);13 (8 Ip) 
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Bopeis I. Stoian, Dacia 10 (1966) 347-356 (fin. s. 
ILinit, s. II p.) 
Tedéovres E. Dorutiu-Boili, Studii Clasice 12 (1970) 


117-126, no. 1 (Imperial); no. 2 (= G. Poen- 
aru-Bordea, Noi monumente epigrafice din 
Scythia Minor [Constanza 1964] 117, no. 2) 
(mmperial). 1 Scythia Minor V 132 is as- 
signed to Istros (§18). 

Oiveres Stoian IV 1 (s. III p.); V. Barbu, Dacia 7 
(1963) 1-15 (ca. 150-200 p.) 

“Omdetrec/“Omdnres Stoian IIL 1 (Imperial); III 2 (= 1. Stoian, 
Studii Clasice 1 [1959] 105-113; A. Sla- 
botzky, Studii Clasice 17 [1977] 117-138) 
(fin. s. I1-init. s. II p.) 


‘Poets Stoian VI 1 (=JBM II 177; IGRR 1 648) 
(fin s. Hp) 
unidentified Stoian V 1 (fin. s, II p.) 


No other division is attested; nor, since on a half-score tombstones 
(and one dedication) the only affiliation given is that of the phyle, is 
the existence of one to be suspected.? The disposition of the phylai, 
too, remains obscure, despite the attempt by Parvan on highly spec- 
ulative grounds to demonstrate a territorial arrangement.’ 

Amidst a relatively rich documentation, the functions indicated for 
the phylai are nonetheless few. Phylai honor individuals: Argadeis, 
their phylarch with a crown (Stoian I 1); on another occasion, “their 
own prostates” (Stoian I 2). The Aikoreis consecrate (an altar?) in 
their own name (Stoian II 3); in two other cases, individuals dedicate 
on behalf of Hopleites (Stoian III 1) or Boreis (Dacia 10 [1966] 347- 
356). Altogether, one is left with the impression of largely ceremonial 
activity. 

Regarding the officers of the internally organized phylai, we learn 
of the phylarchos* and grammateus,* which require no comment. A 
single, fragmentary text, if correctly restored, refers to “the gymna- 
siarchos of the Demos and of the phyle.”* For parallels, see Index 
IILC8. Still more problematic are some of the titles documented by 
the dedicatory text Stoian III 1: [AyaO]ie rixme/6 xpoorarns 
Kai Biogidapxos Kai prAdrepos Kai emperndeis Tod oiKov 
"Anarotpioc/Evedmiarov Tov MoceSwviov roo mpoordrov 
kai ayadav evepyérn/avéornoey prrorempiay Seovs 
emnxéoug/gudi ‘Omdelrav dé BuerpuAapxias. Since the dedi- 
cation is expressly made “for the phyle of Hopleites,"” it is possible 
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that some, if not all, of the titles pertain to the operation of that body. 
Hardly the “président” as Parvan thought, the prostates is better under- 
stood with Stoian as the “patron” of the phyle.' The adjective 
philot(e)imos in such contexts commemorates, according to Wilhelm, 
the performance of some philotimia.’ The phrase &yadav evepyérns 
probably represents the conferral by the phyle of a similar accolade. 
Something more substantial, finally, might be found in the post of 
“Caretaker of the House;" for examples of such properties held by 
public units, see Index I1I.G.2."" 

Enrollment in the phylai was presumably limited to citizens of 
Tomoi. But one of these, Tetpoxpdrns "Adetavépov, yéve 
Nuxowndeis 6 xé Topirns, claims membership in the pvd7 ‘Po 
péav along with his wife, OAria Kéorra, and son, OwAmos 
Maprivos, both also puAijg ‘Paéev (Stoian VI 1). Mihailov inferred 
that, in Teimokrates' case, membership in the phyle had been extended 
to include non-Roman citizens, thereby confuting Stoian’s character- 
ization of the Romeis as a conventus civium Romanorum.'' 








§18 Istros 


Three, possibly four, of the Attic-Ionic phylai and a later addition, 
, are attested for this seventh century Milesian colony by 
epigraphic texts of Hellenistic and Imperial date. References, unless 
otherwise specified, are to D. M. Pippidi, Jnscriptiones Scythiae Minoris 
Graecae et Latinae 1 (Bucharest 1983). 





Aiyixopeis no. 333 (s. III p.) 

"Apyabeis no. 334 (6. III p.) 

Bopeis nos. 97 (Imperial); 191 (line 2: [rij¢ Bopéw}v pvd7jc) 
(La. vel s.I p.) 

Tedéovres _ E. Dorutiu-Boila, Inscriptiones Scythiae Minoris Graecae 
et Latinae V (Bucharest 1980) no. 132 (attributed to 
Istros by G. Mihailov, at SEG 30.849) (s.1I p.2) 

“Popatot nos. 142 (s.III p.); 415 (11 p.) 


The existence in the second century A.D. of a subdivision of the 
phyle appears to be indicated by a laudatory decree, no. 57. The 
honorand is praised for distributing an oivo7é[o]tov to rots... é[v] 
rais puAais Kara mevrnKovrap/xiav Bravevepmplé]vors (30- 
33). Unique in the record of public organization, the revrnkovrapxia 
may be compared with the more common wevrnkoo-ric, although 
the presence of the element -apyia remains puzzling. At Philippopolis 
(§8), a subdivision of the phyle, the kapapyéa, comprised a number 
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of ka@pau. Could the Istrian mevrnxovrapyia have been a subdivision 
of the phyle containing (a conventional?) fifty citizens? 

The phylai operate at the statewide level, but our record reveals 
only ceremonial activity. Besides the decree just cited mentioning the 
distribution of wine, another, of much earlier date, no. 54 (s.1), praises 
a man who honored the gods and the city with festivals, processions, 
and puAav ém5dcrecw (22-24), For a close parallel for the endow- 
ment of the phylai by a private person, see Ilion (7 §2). 

Several other texts concern the internal functioning of the phyla. 
Two altars of the third century A.D. bear inscriptions in the name of 
the Argadeis (no. 334) and Aigikoreis (no. 333). The latter text specifies 
that the dedication was made éx rv iBiav, testifying to independent 
financial resources. It concludes with the dating formula émi apyjs/ 
Zkamovha N[t]/KoAdov, which may (with Pippidi) refer to the 
unit's own pAapyog (for the board of éméeKorot, see below). Of 
unknown nature are no. 97, a stone (a dedication?) inscribed Bopéw[v]; 
and no. 415, a fragment reading in lines 3-4 [pvd7] ‘Popate[v]/ 
mpérn (see further, below). The Boreis appear again in the caption 
of a list of names, no. 191: OiSe/[rijg Bopéw]v pudtic evepyérac 
pera riv Bevrépav Kriow Tig TOAEws. But the nature of the 
benefaction performed by the members of the phyle “after the second 
foundation of the city” is not specified in the document.’ 

Internal organization is more clearly documented by a final decree, 
no. 58 (8.11). Strangely, the decreeing party is not a single phyle, but 
“the phylai" (10-11). Since the honorand is praised for his benefactions 
mpés rovg modir/{as] (14-15)—rather than to a single phyle—we 
are at liberty to infer that the decree came out of an assembly of all 
the citizens sitting kata phylas. Such an assembly would resemble the 
crivoSog of Anthesterion 12 (18, 22, 26, 28; cf. rv owaywyiv, 
7), on the occasion of which the honors are annually to be renewed. 
Since only a single meeting, and a single set of honors, are mentioned, 
o*ivo8or of individual phylai cannot be entertained. Nonetheless, the 
details of procedure resemble those of single units elsewhere: a sacrifice 
(®toravzes, 17), a gold crown (19-21), and announcement (avayo/ 
[pe]Soreac, 22-23)—all overseen by the émicrkozot chosen each year 
(23-24, 29), a board of officers unique among internally organized 
units. Further, at the meetings the honorand and his descendants are 
to be accorded the same perquisites (rd yépa) as the priests (of the 
phylai?, 26-27). Persons who propose that the meeting be canceled or 
that the éwéeko7ror not perform 7a icpd must pay a fine to the phylai 
and be [iepéa]vAor (27-32). Funds (xpyipara, 3) a eo = 
cruing from (an endowment?) given by him (se. the honorand)" (8- 
10) will, in addition to the fines, have sustained these amar 2 
gatherings. Whether their location, finally, was the Samot 
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where the inscribed telamon was to be erected (32-34) cannot be 
determined? 

Conforming to practice elsewhere in the Greek East, Istrian citizens 
were identified by phyle alone, despite the presence of a subdivision, 
the mevrnkovrapyia: no. 142. If correctly attributed to Istros, a 
gravestone of the second century A.D., 1. Seythiae Minoris V 132, 
provides an additional example. 

The formulation [pay] ‘Popata[v]/mparn, no. 415 (s.III p.), is 
paralleled in the region at Traianopolis (§5) and Perinthos (§27). 


§19 Sebastopolis (earlier Dioskourias) 


From this probable Milesian foundation on the east coast north of 
Phasis an inscription of the time of Hadrian, OGIS Il 529 (= IGRR 
III 115), records honors for one M. Antonius Rufus, reading at lines 
26-30: “Often while living and (now) dead the polis of the Sebi:sto- 
poleitai has honored (him) by the erection of the statues xara puAjV. 
‘And his daughter, Antonia Maxima, set up the statues at her own 
expense.”! Series of statues erected in the names of a state's several 
phylai are of course not uncommon, particularly in the Imperial period. 
But what is of special interest here is the fact that the authorization 
and funding of the monuments are expressly attributed not to the 
phylai, but to the polis and a relative of the honorand, respectively. 
This means that if, as seems entirely reasonable, each statue of Rufus 
stood upon a base carrying a dedication in the name of a Sebastopolitan 
phyle, we should not have been able, except for the survival of the 
present inscription, to infer that the actual role played by the phyle 
was purely passive and perfunctory. Thus, in the general absence of 
such evidence from other states, this text will be of vital importance 
in understanding the possible circumstances of the erection of similar 
monuments elsewhere and, more generally, in assessing the very in- 
tegrity of public organization under Roman Imperial rule, 





§20 Amisos 

‘The phyle ZeBacrrnels is cited as the affiliation of the deceased in 
an epitaph of the third century A.D., J. G. C. Anderson, F. Cumont, 
and H. Grégoire, Studia Pontica 111 (Brussels 1910) 9, no. 3b. Unique 
in form, the name is referred by the editors to Augustus, “fondateur 
de la liberté d’Amisos.” 


§21 Amastris 


Four phylai are attested by as many inscriptions of the Imperial 
period. Two reveal only an indirect and seemingly passive role on the 
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Part of the public unit. The Boule and Demos confer honors upon a 
Public figure, but the monument itself is set up by a third party (who 
describes the honorand as “his own friend”) mép pubic 
Avooxovptdbos (B. Kalinka, JOAI 28 [1933] Beibiatt 70.91, so. "6 
~ JGRR Il 87). A second, fragmentary text—to the extent that 
is preserved, of a similar type—ends with the dedication bmép pudiic 
‘Aulal/orpudBos (Kalinka, 71-72, no. 19). A sacral orientation or 
8 third phyle is indicated by the dedication of an altar by iepa kai 
prow eBacros guks} Anunzpids, although the concluding phrase, 
8[L]d Zatrov Popyiov kai Xpvoovros, shows that an individual, 
not the phyle itself, bore the expense (Kalinka, 68-69, no. 16). For the 
fourth phyle, however, a treasury of some kind is implied by the 
inscription on a sarcophagus prohibiting disturbance of the grave, 
Kalinka, 82, no. 39. It ends, according to A. Wilhelm’s restoration, 
With the statement that violators will pay a fine (rf) guAy wlov 
*Aorlx}anmeci[8]e (GGN II $ [1939] 126-128 = Akademieschrifien 
III 58-60).! 

Of the names, Amastrias certainly commemorates Amastris, Queen 
of Herakleia and founder of Amastris in the early fourth century. 
Asklepias, Demetrias, and Dioskourias are presumably to be connected 
with local cults 


§22 Tieion 
From this Milesian foundation on the Euxine coast just west of 
Amastris, a fragmentary dedication of Imperial date is made ‘mép 
vais] (line 4): L, Robert, Etudes anatoliennes (Paris 1937) 286, 
no. 10. As Robert notes, the phrase “on behalf of (the) phyle” recalls 
usage at Amastris (§21); and it may be that in it we have a relic of 
Ticion's participation in the latter city’s sympoliteia early in the fourth 
century.' No phyle from Tieion, however, is known by name? 


§23 Herakleia-on-Pontos 

The organization of Herakleia, founded ca. 560 by Megarian and 
Boiotian colonists, figures in an unusually explicit—and perplexing — 
Passage in Aeneas Tacticus. At Argos (2 §7), we are told, on one 
occasion the citizen population was ordered to assemble by phylai for 
the defense of the city. The author then turns to a similar situation 


at Herakleia (11.10a-11): 


imi democracy and the rich 
Similarly at Herakleia-on-Pontos, when there was a 
Were conspiring agninst the demos and sbout to attack, the leaders of S 
demos, learning in advance what was to happen, there being three Pla = d 
four hekatastyes (overav avrois Tpiav gudaY Kai TeroGpav 
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réwv), persuaded the people that there be sixty hekatostyes, in order that 
the rich be spread among them for both guard-duty and the other tasks (Kai 
dig rag qudaxds Kai cig Tas @XAas Aetroupyias). Thus here, too, it 
happened that the rich were scattered and in each of the hekatostyes found 
themselves to be few among many supporters of the demas. .. . 


While the general sense of the passage is clear enough, much doubt 
surrounds the assertion that, prior to the redistribution, the organi- 
zation comprised three phylai and four hekatostyes. Three phylai cause 
no surprise of course; in the absence of other evidence, they may 
tentatively be identified as the Dorian Dymanes, Hylleis, and Pam- 
phyloi, inherited from Megara.' But the simultaneous existence of only 
four hekatostyes has been questioned by nearly every commentator.’ 
To cite only the principal objections: (i) the assumption of only four 
units is incompatible with the interpretation of hekatostys as either a 
Hundredth or a Hundred, unless, in the latter case, an unusually small 
population is assumed for fourth century Herakleia;? (ii) given three 
phylai, there would be little point in a second division of the population 
into four parts, whatever the disposition of the two sets of units; and 
ii) so few units could not, without great violence to existing arrange- 
ments, be increased to as many as sixty. For such reasons as these, 
there is much to be said in favor of various proposed emendations of 
the text, e.g. Tpudv pudGv Kai (rpidxovra) éxarooriwv (Haase) 
or 7piav gvdav Kai Tecodpov (éxdorns) eKxaTooTiov 
(Lange)—to cite two representative examples To these I would add 
as a further possibility rpudv pvaav Kai Terrdpww (Kai eixoot) 
éxaTooriev, with reference to Kalchedon, another Megarian colony, 
where inscriptions demonstrate the existence of at least two phylai 
subdivided by eight and seven hekatostyes (§24). Twenty-four such 
units at Herakleia would (i) give an acceptable number of Hundreds; 
(i) be of some use alongside the principal division into three phylai; 
and (iii) provide a credible basis for the subsequent increase of their 
number to sixty. 

Whatever the specific remedy for Aeneas’ text, two inferences of 
somewhat wider application would seem to follow. First, neither before 
nor after the reform could the word hekatostys have had a partitive 
meaning—a finding of no small consequence for the interpretation of 
similar terminology, in the absence of sufficient information, elsewhere. 
Secondly, the simple fact of the reform cautions against any assumption 
of rigidity of structure where numerical terminology is concerned. 
Thus, the passage stands as the most valuable corrective we have of 
the schematism characteristic of many discussions of these numerically- 
designated public units. 
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Finally, the three phylai, if Dorian, and the hekatostyes, whatever 
their original number, are with high probability to be traced to the 
participation in the foundation of the colony by Megara, where both 
divisions are found in the Classical period (2 §1). The attempted coup 
d'état that occasioned the increase of the Hundreds is fairly securely 
dated ca. 370,’ still early enough to place this among the very earliest 
testimony we have for the region. The later history of the organization 
is entirely unknown. 


PROPONTIS 





§24 Kalchedon 


In two honorary inscriptions of the Hellenistic period the 
aicipvavrec, the executive committee of the Council serving for one 
month, crown their éyenv. The greater part of both documents 
consists of a list of names comprising the dyepv, the aloysvavres, 
and, in the completely preserved text, the secretary of the Boule and 
Demos. Usually, but not always, the nomen and patronymic are fol- 
lowed by a third proper name. Though frequently abbreviated, this 
denomination, where given in full, is always feminine genitive singular.’ 
References are to R. Merkelbach et al., Die Inschriften von Kalchedon, 
IGSK 20 (Bonn 1980). 





no. 6 (= SGDI 3053) no. 7 (= CIG 11 3794; 
SGDI 3054; Schwyzer 169) 


line 4 Modar(rfac) (&yeneov) 


5 Apoc —) line 9 ToAnrias (ayeuaiv) 
6 — Atdéor(m:B0s) 10 Kaddrxopear (as) 
7 M{alprec 1 eravias 

8 MoA(iartas) 12 Tpidombos 

9 Morro) 13 Zapo( ) 

10 Morrax( 14 "ArdiBos 

1 Mapre() 15 none 5 

12 'ONBv(as?) 16 "Aownobe(pyas) 
13 “Hpa(wAvjas?) 17 none 

4 AL] 18:19 (the secretary) 


15? (the secretary?) 


Analysis of the lists was first undertaken by Boeckh. Aware of the 
existence of only one of the two texts, no. 7, in which the names, if 
the ayeyav and secretary are included, total ten, he formulated the 
(as we now know) erroneous hypothesis that the board represented an 
organization of ten phylai, each contributing one member to each 
month's presiding committee. But the subsequent publication of the 
second document added new denominations to the list. Besides, if the 
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Gyeudv and secretary(?) are again counted, the board numbered 
twelve members, thereby rendering the hypothesis untenable. Plainly, 
not the phylai but some lower-level division is at question. The most 
likely candidate is hekatostys, proposed by Hanell on the strength of 
that units appearance at Megara (2 §1), Kalchedon’s mother city, and 
at the other Megarian foundations Byzantion (§25) and Herakleia-on- 
Pontos (§23).’ Each of the names, accordingly, could be interpreted 
as adjectival, modifying the understood substantive éxaroorios. If 
$0, it is at once clear that each of the two known committees might 
itself represent a phyle, presiding, as at Athens and other states, over 
the Council in a (in this case) monthly rotation.‘ 

‘Assumption of the identification hekatostys would, moreover, pro- 
vide a valuable (though ambiguous) clue regarding the overall dimen- 
sions of the organization. As the attested uses of the parallel term 
trittys show, a hekatostys might, lexically speaking, be either a Hundred 
or a Hundredth. If a Hundred, each phyle would have comprised 
about one thousand (presumably adult male citizen) members, and the 
number of phylai would depend upon the (at present unknown) total 
number of citizens. If a Hundredth, an average of eight units per 
phyle* would work out to twelve or thirteen principal divisions—a 
large but by no means unlikely number; twelve, in fact, would have 
provided a suitable basis for monthly boards of aiorpvavres. There 
is unfortunately on present evidence no means available for choosing 
between the two interpretations. 

Turning to the names, we encounter difficulties of text and reference 
bearing on the disposition of the organization.’ Procedurally, it is 
notable that if we are really dealing with two different “phylai,” it is 
surprising that both &ye6vec apparently belong to the same heka- 
tostys—“of the Polis.” Possibly, each “phyle” had its own city-hek- 
atostys—suggesting a regional representation for each phyle akin to 
that found in Athens (1 §1.21). For the evident repetitions in no. 6 
(lines 4 and 8, 7 and 11, 9 and 10), I see no explanation other than 
that the memberships of some hekatostyes were appreciably larger than 
those of others, and were represented on the boards accordingly. Fi- 
nally, in the content of the names we might find evidence of a Lands- 
mannschafilich principle of organization, if we follow Hanell in 
associating Atthis and Kallichoreat(ea) (ie. Eleusis) with Attika and 
Asopodo(rea) with Boiotia.* 


§25 Byzantion 


Founded in the seventh century from Megara (2 §1), Byzantion 
continued in Hellenistic and early Imperial times to observe the dis- 
tinctive public division of her mother city, the hekatostys. Three citi- 
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zenship decrees include a formula (varying in wording from text to 
text) calling for the honorand to be enrolled in the hekatostys of his 
choice: SIG” 645 (= Michel 535; SGDI 3751) (ca. 172), lines V 60- 
61; A. Rehm, Miler 1 3 (Berlin 1914) 375-378, no. 153 (s.1I); and CIG 
TI 2060 (= SGDI 3059) (reign of Tiberius or Gaius). That only one 
division, and not the phyle, is specified is unusual; but by no means 
does it follow, despite Szanto’s claim to the contrary,’ that the phyle— 
or other larger public body—did not exist. Obviously, selection of the 
hekatostys would automatically determine the affiliation with any larger 
unit of which it was a component. The presence of phylai, in particular, 
must be left open as a possibility. 

Thanks to the efforts of J. and L. Robert, we can now with some 
confidence assign to the hekatastyes five proper names from texts all 
but one of which (the first cited below) had previously been attributed 
to Kalchedon (§24). The attributions had not been made without 
reason. As at Kalchedon, except where abbreviated (again, the first 
cited example), the denomination is feminine genitive singular (hence 
se. kaToortos) and follows immediately the nomen and patronymic 
(at SGDI 3053 note, however, Bechtel provides no information on 
these points). Where the monument is sufficiently described (again, 
excepting SGDI 3053 note), all the denominations but one are seen to 
belong to the name of the deceased on grave epitaphs; the Roberts cite 
Philokterea from “une stéle des mystes de Dionysos.” 


Biow( ) Bull. Ep. 1962, no. 196; L. Robert, in N. Firath and 
L. Robert, Les Stéles funéraires de Byzance Gréco- 
Romaine (Paris 1964) 159-160. 


For the proveniences of the following inscriptions, see Bull. Ep. 1959, 
no, 252. 


Kaaddtxopic J. Mordtmann, MDAI(A) 10 (1885) 19, no. 6 

Kepaayja F. Bechtel, SGDI 3053 note 

Kparewja _ F. Bechtel, SGDI 3053 note; A. Miifit, 44 (1931) 175 

®cdoxrepéa unpublished (Bull. Ep., loc. cit.) 

PidoKrepja A. Miifit, Aa (1931) 174 (for the reading, see Bull. 
Ep., loc. cit.) 


§26 Salymbria 

In an inscription of early Imperial date, G. Seure, BCH 36 (1912) 
558-562, no. 14, the word Batwv7jas occurs in a fragmentary context. 
L. Robert, Hellenica 2 (Paris 1946) 61-64, no. 3, compared the proper 
names for hekatostyes documented at Megarian Kalchedon (§24) [and, 
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No lower tier is expressly documented, but the existence of a sub- 
division of the phylai has been inferred from a peculiar formula. The 
prescripts of certain decrees record the name of the mover in the form, 
eg, "AmodAavios Anunrpiov "Apyabeis péons emi cpmord- 
vakros elev (SIG? 799 = IGRR IV 146); elsewhere, similar formulas 
give as the phyle Aigikoreis (C/G II 3657 = Michel 537: s. I; and 
IGRR IV 144 [Imperial]) and Oinopes (SIG? 798 = IGRR IV 145), 
In all the examples, the nomen and patronymic are followed by the 
phyletikon, the word éo-n¢, and the name of the eponymous in the 
genitive construction with éi. Discussion of the unique péornc has 
resulted in the hypothesis (among others) that, since the term follows 
immediately upon the phyletikon, it might designate the “middle” of 
three subdivisions, Boeckh* suggesting sc. rptrvos, Bilabel’ offering 
the more appropriate (for an Asian state) sc. xeAtao-rios, But both 
proposals are open to the (admittedly easy) objection that among three 
instances it is surprising that neither the first nor the third division 
‘occurs, not to mention the oddity of the supposed use of pécroc in 
the sense “second of three.’”* Whatever the term denotes, it is unlikely 
to have had anything to do with any such division of the Kyzikene 
phylai.* 

Of the remaining documents, the great majority pertain to the pry- 
taneis, an executive committee of the Boule composed of a nominal 
fifty members from one, later two, phylai.* Given the uncertain con- 
dition of the texts in their present published form, it will be appropriate, 
pending the completion of the new corpus, merely to indicate generally 
the complex nature of this evidence. By far the earliest source is a 
decree of the fourth century, Michel 533. The preamble begins: 
["Eb0kelv rox Sjpar. "Apyabeic ()xpulr|avelvov./Anuiir]pros 
Atoviero tmeorrérer (1-2).’ If we assume the existence of just six 
phylai, then, on the monthly scheme shown by later texts, either each 
phyle served for a two month period or for a single month twice a 
year. When, in the Imperial period, after the addition of Iouleis and 
Sebasteis, the record resumes, individual phylai are still serving for a 
single month." From the time of Hadrian, however, other documents 
show the prytany to be held by pairs of phylai, always in the same 
combinations, again for a single month.” The two phylai together 
supplied the members of the committee. Hasluck suggested that this 
‘was a modification of the single phyle system, intended to apportion 
an equal number of months in a given year to each phyle.” Instead 
of serving twice in three years, each phyle would now, with its co- 
Prytaneis from a second phyle, serve thrice in the course of a single 
year. Gschnitzer, however, noted a pattern in the monthly distribution 
of single phyle and paired phylai prytaneis. Pairs are confined to the 
consecutive months Apatoureon (VIII), Poseideon (IX), and Lenaion 
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pvhiis TerGprns idem, op. cit., 109, no. 4 (post A.D. 212) 
Evavdiboc 


pudiis Evavdiioc idem, op.cit., 109-110, no. 5 (post A.D. 212) 


Pudi wévaryg idem, JOAT23 (1926) Beiblatt 202, no. 163 (post 
BopetiBoc AD. 212)* 
pudiis Exrns idem, JOAT | (1898) Beiblatt 112-113, no. 10 
(no later than s. III p.) 


EBSbpus PATS —_G.. Seure, BCH 36 (1912) 624, no, 81 (ca. s. V 


P) 

unis evarns idem, op. cit., 625-628, no. 82 

guras/[-J E. Kalinka, JOAI 23 (1926) Beiblatt 175-176, 
no, 125 


Since Bopet’s stands in the same (viz. fifth) position originally occupied 
by Bopetc in the earlier organization, it is tempting to imagine a 
process of development rather than the wholesale replacement of one 
set of phylai by the other. But Euanthis is new, standing, moreover, 
in the slot previously filled by Geleontes. Further evidence of change 
is indicated by the appearance of the third declension feminine ter- 
mination -ég (sc. ptAm) in place of the earlier masculine plural nominal 
forms, Since, finally, the number of phylai has grown to at least nine, 
it is probable that we are dealing with a full-scale overhaul of the 
public apparatus. 

For the change from Bopeis to Bopeis, there is a parallel in 
*Apyasic (for ‘Apyaseic) at Delos (5 §20).’ Elsewhere, when ad- 
ditions are made to the inherited organization, the names of the old 
phylai retain their original form.’ Euanthis was referred by Seure to 
Euanthes, variously an epiklesis of Dionysos, his son, and, most per- 
tinently here, the father of Maron, eponym of Thrakian Maroneia’ 
Compare, at Anchialos (§13), the restored phyle-name Ba/[kxé]s- 


§28 Kyzikos 
Epigraphic sources from the fourth century B.C. to the third century 


A.D. reveal the apparently continuous functioning of the sixfold Attic- 
‘wo additions were made in the Roman period, Sebasteis 





Tonic phy! 
and Toulei 
Alyexopeic plouney 
*Apyabeic Oivares 
Bupeis hese 
ZeBacreis 


Tehéovres 
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jointly by the phylarchs and again, probably significantly, the strategoi, 
Michel 1224 (s. I). Together these two boards seem to have pooled 
their civil and military powers in a collegial chief magistracy of the 
Kyzikene state.” 

That, in contrast to this statewide function, the phylai assembled 
and issued decrees is shown by the occurrence, again in a list of 
prytaneis, JHS 22 (1902) 204-207, no. 13 (time of Hadrian), of the 
formula kara 74 50€avra TH GvAg (line 19); but its uncertain 
relationship to the context unfortunately leaves the content of such 
enactments obscure. Elsewhere, internal financial resources are indi- 
cated by a fragmentary text, cited by Hasluck but never edited, seem- 
ingly showing of Aiyuxépat, presumably to be identified with the 
Aigikoreis, corporately in debt to an unknown party." The same phyle, 
finally, is given as the affiliation of the deceased in a sepulchral in- 
scription, probably Imperial, E. Schwertheim, Die Inschriften von Ky- 
zikos und Umgebung, IGSK 18 (Bonn 1980) no. 544. 


§29 Kios 


In two similar sepulchral inscriptions from this Milesian colony, H. 
Lechat and G. Radet, BCH 12 (1888) 201-202, no. 2; and G. Mendel, 
BCH 24 (1900) 376-377, no. 23, the former almost certainly later than 
the reign of Alexander Severus, the owner is identified as the phylarch 
of the phyle “Hpaxheairts." 

NorEs 
{$1 Poteidaia (ater Kassandrea) 

1. D.M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus vol. 10 (Baltimore 1941) $00-802: S00. The 
pinakion is assigned by J. H. Kroll, Athenian Bronze Allotment Plates (Cambridge, Mass, 1972), 
{o his Class I or I (p. 113-116, no. 7) although, however classe, the earliest povsible date 
forthe introduction ofthe bronze tickets is 388 (p. 5), thereby precluding any connection with 
the epikia. See also 8. Dow, BCH 87 (1963) 69-671 

2B. A. van Groningen, Arte. Le second lire de Economique (Leiden 1933) 7680, Nothing 
is sid here regarding the ientifcation of the demen 

3 Thucydides, 270.3; Diodoros, 1246.67, 

4 Van Groningen, (above, note 2) 80, argues for the earliee dating. But this is inconsistent 
‘with his view that it was primarily Poteidaans who were subject to taxation since, agai few. 
ifany, ofthese (leas fall the wealthy) remained inthe city. Ifthe reference isto the eplka 
the demes must be Klestheni. 

S, For the cult of Poseidon ce E. Meyer, “Poteiaia 1," RE Si - 
(628 (Poteidaia), 635 (Kassandreia), ee TE ee ae 


§2 Thessalonike 
1 TG oc it, and CP 53 (1956) 62, note 8, where the candidacy of Antigone Is ds 
2. sv. Bouxepdhea. SURGE: ar oe 
3. bx. Kexpowies At SIG? 380, ote 3, Ditenberer proposed that Stephano dem 

a “tribus,” but on no good authority. = a aid 
°C: Edson, CP 330958) 62 nate 


$3 Bai 
1, Conidraton of aerate forms ofthe ative leads Tourtuoio (485) to accept the 

reading othe sone Nooctncen,F and L Raber, Bull Ep Wha oS Ree 

fora dense ofthe aramid txt so2G. Dass BCH 108 (981) 5 (ce SG OFS 
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(X); single phylai to the months, nearly consecutive, Artemision (XID), 
Thargelion (11), and Kalamaion (III). Perhaps, accordingly, were the 
full record available, prytanies would be found to be assigned to in- 
dividual phylai for (the same) eight months of the year, then paired 
for the remaining four months. Not two stages of development, but a 
single elaborate procedure would be represented by our epigraphic 
documents." 

In the fourth century decree, Michel 533, the preamble includes 
citation of the étorrérng; possibly he corresponds to the officer of 
that title selected from the prytaneis each day at Athens (1 §1.22). We 
also learn from Imperial documents of a mpuravudpyns, a unique 
officer of unknown relation to the epistates."* 

Following their month in prytany, the ex-prytaneis presided over 
the kéAAvov, identified by Hasluck as the precinct of the Eleusinian 
goddesses. The prytaniarch remained as chief officer, under the title 
Gpxav Tov Kaddiov.” 

CIG 11 3665, datable to not long after the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
(A.D. 161-180), lists the ephebes by phylai. The text is noteworthy in 
that the preserved rubrics help to establish what is, I have maintained, 
a canonical order of the Attic phylai. On the surviving fragment, as 
reported by Boeckh, the left-hand column begins Geleontes, Argadeis, 
Aigikoreis (lines 13, 26, 47), followed by a gap of uncertain length; 
the second begins Oinopes, Hopletes (lines 13, 32) before breaking off. 
Whatever may have been the disposition of Boreis, Iouleis, and Se- 
basteis, the sequence Geleontes—Argadeis—Aigikoreis—Hopletes 
agrees with the documentary evidence of other states, thereby strength- 
ening considerably the case for an inherited order.'* To what extent, 
if any, however, the convention was reflected in procedure, whether 
connected with the ephebes, prytaneis, or other public institutions, 
cannot be ascertained." 

At the head of the phylai stood the evAapyou, who, as shown by 
Michel 1224 (s. II), represented the six phylai on a one-to-one basis. 
Such representation probably continued after the addition of the Iouleis 
and Sebasteis, for a record of grants of citizenship of the second or 
third century A.D., F, W. Hasluck, JHS 23 (1903) 83, no. 30, is dated 
by citation of the phylarch of a single phyle. Accordingly, those Im- 
perial lists of prytaneis showing more than one phylarch for a given 
phyle are probably best understood, with Hasluck, on the assumption 
that the title was retained by ex-phylarchs as a kind of distinction."* 
At the same time, the officers as a group served a corporate function, 
a role illustrated in the first half of the fourth century by a contract 
recording the letting out of the construction of a tower by the phylarchs, 
strategoi, and the teichopoios, Michel 596 (= SGDI 5524; Maier, 
Mauerbauinschrifien 59) (s. 11); and, much later, by a dedication made 
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3. IGBR ad loc, citing IGRR 1 648. References may be found here to the earlier belief that 
the phyle was limited to Roman citizens. 

‘6. For ovéua (ce. errépya) in the sense of “collegium,” see Mihailov’s commentary, where 
he cites F. Chapouthier, BCH 48 (1924) 287-292, no. A, and 49 (1925) 239-242, 


$15 Dionysopolis (earlier Krounoi) 
1. On the identification [follow C- Danof, “Pontos Euxeinos.” RE Suppl. 9 (1962) 866-1175: 
1077. For a contrasting opinion, see L_ Robert, RPh 33 (1959) 196-199. 
2. For discussion on this point, ste F. Bilabel, Die lonlsche Kolonisation, Philologus Supple- 
‘menthond XIV, 1 (Leipzig 1920) 15-16. 


$16 Kallatis 
1, Stanto, $8, accepted Tosilescu's assignment in the belief that the lonian Boreis could 
similarly be claimed for the mother city, Herakleia. But now that the grounds for this belief 
have been shown to be erroneous (§23), no impediment to reconsideration of the provenience 
2, B. Pick, K. Regling, Die antiken Miinzen von Dacien und Moesien Il (Berlin 1910) $90, 
rote 2. I owe this reference to I. Stoian, Studi Clasice 3 (1961) 183-184, no. IL 4. 
3. M. Piérar, “Athénes et Milet." Museum Helveticum 40 (1983) 1-18: 15-17. 


$17 Tomoi 

CI ae aera cl ei NY we, 
qareeee 
Sere TS eee ee 
és 
ie ie oie nS 

feelin Cerin hleietaten a 
de Nien ea 

Sea alee aca > aan ore ic choline 
BE pone gc org omer ge 
Gl lea gelatine el ginge 
renee eee 

gah 

Ree ae wg Gesell eee eT ae 

SE a no a 
jaca 

Bec tag il LSI rere ea 

ot eee eee iain 
Ane 

i sunt epee aa an ae pe ag 

phi gp yn 
Published by D. M. Pippidi, Studii Clasice 7 (1965) 193-194, no. 7, with the ‘Suggested restoration 
ine Bg baer nas a Nae ce east rai 
Stan Sea pases rate Seeing wh nw 
Brg eh Aiaptab en notin bora meme ees taka ara 
Fao at it tat pcan seperti mrtg em oe 
aad qe es Sane eae co 8 Ca) 7 a 
ls dd ome a Te aan 1 
peemre mry ea 
‘pinecepal sient ae 

Hers rorivert ps tke ay eee 
rit vie lode coed ha orn as rare iene 
Elbe pert 
aie 


16h, Fo" the SoBe, or “quarters,” see L Rober, travers Asie mincure (Paris 1980) 151- 
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2. Forth reading. ce ©. Edson, CP 53 (1958) 62, note 8 
cchzT Ane appears x second tine wp inthe nmin, “al dem Sims er rece 
4. P48. Other phy beating some form of the mame ofthc ccs are Dyan at Dy 
3 $1), Ephesioi at Ephesos (7 §11), and Eipé\wovo at Philippopolis : 

5S. Touratsogiou, 484, 5 =, 

& Pp. aeotee 

1. C Edson, CP 53 (1958) 62, note 8. Peake’ opposition to Anigonon ote by Toa 
asoaou, 488, note 7, wil have been le fa ator io eaely pombe the pyle wa 

te eration 

8 Touratiogow, 485 

9, Cora Touro, 86 who dates he razon om th gound to he Hellenic 
ven 


§5 Traianopolis 
1, See Dorylaion (8 §14), Hierapolis (8 §21), and Ankyra (8 $39). Cf. Bithynion-Claudiopois 
(8 §1), Nakolein (8 §15), and Sillyon (8 §30) = rn 


{58 Philippopolis 

1. The organization has received repeated attention from B. Gerov: “Die Eintcilung der 
Stidtschen Terrtorien im romischen Thrakien in regiones (xipat), Phylen und Komarchien," 
<Akten des VI internationalen Kongresses fr gr. und lat. Epigraphik, Vestigia 17 (Minchen 1972), 
492-484; "Zum Problem der thrakischen Dorfgemeinde,” Eirene 14 (1976) 31-80, and, most 
fully, *Zar inneren Organisation des rmischen Thrakiens,” in Studia in honorem  Vesclin! 
Beieviev (Sophia 1978) 475-485. For reerences concerning, and discussion of, the regiones and 
strategia. which lie outside the scope of the present work, the reader should consult the 1978 
publication 

2. See, for example, IGBR III (1) 917-919, 921, 998, 1002 

3, This possibility is not given sufficient consideration by Geroy, whose preference for the 
Eleusinian connection is not supported by detailed argument (see Gerov 1978 [above, note 1) 
4478 with note 25, and 482 with note 48). 

44. F, Gschnitzer, “Phylarchos,” RE Suppl X1 (1968) 1067-1090: 1085. 

5. Geroy 1978 (above, note 1) 478-479. 

6 CE Gschnitzer (above, note 4) 1085. The latter text was fist corretly interpreted by L. 
Robert, Etudes epigraphiquer et philologiques (Paris 1938) 223-226, No. 1036 was taken as marking 
the boundary of the phyle by Gerov 1978 (above, note 1) 1 

7. Gschnitzer (above, note 4) 1084-1085. 

& In this connection it may be significant chat inscriptions attesting phylarchs of other 
‘Thrakian states likewise were discovered in outlying areas: see §6 and 9. Gerov 1978 (above, 
te 1) 479, goes too far in attempting 10 break down the distinction between “town” and 
untry” prompted by the proveniences ofthe inscriptions. The fact tht the only text mentioning. 
the phyle Hebreis, JGBR Ill 1473, was found at Hisar(ja) is not balanced by the fact that the 
Hebros flows through the city. Likewise, against no. 1401 from Jagodovo, the hora! of the 
‘meadows of Rhodopeis, cannot be set no. 687 from the city, since the latter preserves only 
[-Jraus of the name of the phyle 

9. Gerov 1978 (above, note 1) 478. 


113 Anche 

{On th plat 1 allow heer, Miao. 

2 Accondigg ts Maloy commentary te ame of he phy orally od atte te 
simiog a he flowing) Se 3 fn blot mention of ie atria the scat Very 
Eidy Kars Poyehtion noone nine dete the monument "or ot “on a 
ot” ha) pe, toss notuncmamen nea tee Unpsia exe Palipopa $8) 

3.'R Gow, "Zar ancren Orpnsaton der rnitchen Tarakens” in Stat honor 
Vln Bente (Sophia 1978) F548 Ht, Fr te oer he OL Ate ya see NF 
Sn“ The Orde ofthe Doraa Phy" CP 7S (980 197215 199200 

‘Gero above note 3) a3, note 

$: Stes hove at 3) at nt The Rater comments Bul. 1974 a 15000 
this she Geng sume apy ext the (Ore og fhe amc they may, he 
tne ine, hve» el Taran reece 
SOR, Jones, “The Onder of he Dorian Py” CP (190) 19721: 198200 

2 Edis, S50 antes Orgutanton Se teacen Toren” In Sula hoor 
Vest Beer (opin 1979) #75485 #80, ne. 
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1. For the sources, ee the discussion, with notes, below. Not included there is an ephebe 
with the aliation “Ohsjrew in a list from Pergamon, H. Hepding, MDAI(A) 35 (1910) 432- 
436, no. 19, col. 1, line 12 (fr the attribution to Kyzikos, see p. 435). 

‘Commentary on CIG II 3657 (p. 915) 
}. F. Bilabel, Die ionische Kolonisation, Philologus Supplementband XIV, 1 (Leipzig 1920) 


4 [find no parallel usage among the examples collected in LSI" sv. 

5: Altemative explanations have been offered. The editor of IGRR TV 148 suggests wéorns 
(eexneiag), oF the second meeting between the fst andthe third, al held under the presidency 
‘of Menophon (whose name is constructed in the genitive with 0). F. W. Hasluck, Cyzicus 
(Cambridge 1910) 251, proposed that “uéorns (nominative singular, fist declension designates 
4 “middleman” who introduced the motion on behalf of a second party, its actual originator 
(Cus the preamble, for example, of IGRR TV 185) 

6. For the texts, sce below, with notes 8 and 9. I omit here discussion of the numbers of 
rants per phyle, which, atthe time of J. H. Mordtmana's writing, MDA/(4) 6 (1881) 40- 
53, vaied between 42 and 51 (p. 48). A sill higher figure, 58, s documented at JHS 22 (1902) 
204-207, no. 13 

7. This tet isto be prefered to Michel's “Apyabeis (@mpulr}évelvev.—]. No such form 
ofthe phye's name is atested (C6, however, Apyabic at Delos, $ 20), and, in any event, the 
later texts all have the plural 

4%, Thus C/G 11 3663 (Aigikoris, month Kalamaion); J. H. Mordtmana, MDAI(A) 6 (1881) 
42-43, no, 1b (= JGRR IV 155) (Sebastes, Thargelion), 44-43, no. 2,1 (Hopletes, Kalamaion); 
45-46, no. 2, ITb (Aigikores, Artemision). The only candidate for « Hellenistic ists Mordtmann's 
45,0 2, Tia, identified as pre-Roman, possibly from the time ofthe Mithridatic Wars (p. 47) 

9. Thus C/G II 3661 (rOwdnres] wai Olvores, Apatourcon), 3664 (("OmAnres Kal 
Oiverrec}, (Apstoureon]; Argades and Geleontes, Poscideon; Boreis and Aigikoreis, Lenaion); 
4. H. Mordimana, MD4i(4) 16 (1891) 437-440, foot sid, I ({—] ai Olvenres, Poseideon), 
I (Argadeis and Geleoates, (Lenalon)), back side I ([~xat] “louhat, Poseideon), II (Argadels 
and Geleontes, month); T. Wiegand, MDAI(A) 26 (1901) 121-125 (= JGRR 1V 153) (Sebastels 
tnd Loules, Apatourcon). 

10. Haslock (above, note 3) 250-254 

1, B. Gschnitaer,“Prytanis 7.” RE Suppl. 13 (1973) 730815; 791-792, with references to 
calier bibliography. On the Kyzikene mooths I follow A.E. Samuel, Greek and Roman Chro- 
nology (Munich 1972) 116 

12 Hasluck (above, note 3) 282 

13, Hasluck above, note 5) 213, 252. 

14, For a full discussion, see my “The Order ofthe Dorian Phyl." CP 75 (1980) 197-215 
199.200. Elsewhere, the clearest example of the OM Aitic order is at Odessos ($14) 

15. Regarding the prrtanets inspection of the phyle and month combinations in notes 8 and 
9 shove will show that no fixed cycle, invariably assigning given phle to the same month, 
was observed. Posibly the sequence was determined by sortition 

16, Two phylachs in the same phyle at, eg. CIG II 3663, lines B 2, $; and 3664, 1 62 and 
6. See Hasluck (above, note 3) 280-251, 

17. Thos, most recently, F. Gachnitzer, “Phylarchos 5)" RE Suppl. 11 (1968) 1067-1090: 
1081-1082. Boards of phylachs enjoy similar statewide powers at Epidamnos(4§2), Nikomedela 
(€ §3), Prousia-on-Hypios (8 §2), and possibly Kyme (7 $4) 

18, Hasluck (above, note 5) 268, note 2. 

29 Kios 

1, Lechat and Radet, loc. cit, had originally restored in lines 1 and 2: gvhapyos [ric]/ 
‘Hpashearbolc: but Mende io. ie. proponed an analogy with hs own ‘cmos tre 
equally acceptable restoration of evkii) 
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2 Ton 
1, For Tiion, and her ration to Amani, ae Magi, ARAM 11193-1198 notes 28 

29. According to Strabo, 12.3.10 (544), Tieion “quickly revolted” from the Koinonia. end 
2"Sloch sought o expan the pence of he Boresat Here Pontan + Megan 

foundation, by proponing thatthe phyle had ben Sorowed frm Ties, The popend waa 

corey characterized 8 uncrain by Rigs, “Tien” REIL 61 (1990 850860 B57, A a 

vents, the inscription atetng the orc hs ben sbown by L. Rober to hve orga nt 

in Herakleia-on-Pontos, but in Herakleia-Perinthos (see §27). 


{$23 Herakleia-on-Pontos 

1, SoK. Hanell, Megarische Studien (Lund 1934) 141, and others. But the inference i dispted 
by S. M. Burstein, Outpost of Hellenism: the Emergence of Heracles on the Block Sea (Berkeley 
1974) 21, on the ground that since Herakleia had two groups of founders, Megarian and Boiotian, 
the colony's organization should not have favored one over the other, namely, in the present 
instance, Megara. However, Burstein's alternative suggestion that the three phyiai might better 
be identified as Megaris, Thebais, and Dionysias (the latter two, of course, of possible Boiotian 
origin) since these names occur among the twelve known phylai of Prousias-on-Hypios (earlier 
Kieros) (8 §2), itself regarded by Burstein as a colony of Herakleia, is wholly speculative. 

2. An exception is Burstein (above, note 1) 21-22 

3. This consequence is accepted by Burstein (above, note 1) 110, note 102. There is, however, 
no independent evidence for the size of the original settlement. 

“4. For these and other remedies, see Aenae Tactici de osidione toleranda commentorius, of. 
R. Schoene (Leiprig 1911) 25 

5, For the date, see Burstein (above, note 1) 125, note 62. 


$26 Kalbedon 
1 For sila denominations ated by inscriptions previwaly abated to Kalchaon, see 
Byzanion $25. 
2 CIO 113794 commentary. Boeck’ count often includes both the wo aioyunsvre in 
ties 1S ad 17 andthe secretary in lines 119, for none of whom an afliation was inscribed 
SK. Hall, Megarsche Studien (Lund 1934) 144, 
4 Space does ot perma te fill analy required by these documents, and which I hope to 
undertake cewhere st some fre date 
3. The ter rt in public contents never demonstrably coletive (“a group of thre"), 
tut for example in other pes of éicoune, se LSI" 3 
“Tn no. CT coun eight nits (assuming repetition in ins 4 and 8,7 and 11, 9 and 10) ia 
no" 7 seven (asnuming thatthe persons mam in Hines 15 and 17 shared the afilation f the 
mscedng nae) 
7 Tne full dicuson of the names remain that of Hane (above, note 3) 143. Hiss 
however includes names nw assigned o Byeaton $25, 
3. Hanel (above, soe 3) 148 


§25 Byzantion 

1. Szanto, 20. 

2. A different interpretation is offered by G. Daux, ACH 9 (1970) $99-600, 103 (1979) 465- 
467, He regards the text as a dedication by a woman to Isis, viz. "Ewexpara Atovueiov Elo. 
§27 Perinthos 

1. For the corrected readings of the names of the phylai Geleontes, Boreis, and Aigikores, 
see J, Mordtmann, RA 36 (1878) (2) 302-303 (and ef. MDAIA] 6 [188] 48-49) 

°. ‘Though speculative, such reasoning seems preferable to Szanto's contention, 53-54, that 
the unattested Attic-Tonic phylai had been absent from the beginning. ? 

3. Recently republished in the mistaken belief that it was a new text by Z. Taghkhoglu, 





fon was once mistakenly attributed to Herakleiaon-Pontos as a result of 


4 This inscipts 
const cn etl name of Peron ao Haka. The re province wat demon- 





Strated by L. Robert, RPh 62 (1936) 113-117 (= OMS Il 1192-1196). 
3. At Anchialos (G13), if Eyednic really does descend from Geleontcs, we would have 2 
partial parallel. At Measene (3 §8), the name of the phyle “YAN is based directly on Hyllos, 
ee conection with Hylleis is to be entertained (the same phyle occurs at Theangela in Karia, 
728. % 
Thus at Hierapytna (5 §38), Avpdives and Iduevhos stand alongside Kowipic. 
5, G, Seare, RA 20 Il (1912) 256-258, no. 40. For references, see also Escher, “Euanthes 1), 


RE 6 (1908) 845-846. 
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Eponyms are drawn from local historical traditions at Lampsakos (§1), 
Phokaia (§7), Pygela (§12), and Labraunda (§21). Indigenous divinities 
surface at Mylasa (§19), Olymos (§20), and Labraunda (§21). Also in 
Karia, Plataseis (§25) and Stratonikeia (§26) substitute the names of 
contemporary privati; some of these, to judge from the explicit example 
of Kibyra (8 §27; cf. Termessos [8 §26]), were the current heads of 
their associations. 

Such variety in the designation of units reflects the differences in 
place, time, and circumstance characteristic of this heterogeneous re- 
gion. Cities transformed the traditional apparatus, or created a new 
‘one where none had previously existed, in accordance with prevailing 
conditions. But there are exceptions to this generalization. The most 
conspicuous are afforded by those organizations which appear to have 
been fashioned in imitation of the Kleisthenic partition of Attika (1 
§1.21). At Priene (§14), the ten phylai may have duplicated exactly 
their Athenian counterparts, at least in name. The same may have 
been true at Miletos (§16) prior to the addition of two (or more?) non- 
Kleisthenic phylai to what eventually became a twelvefold organiza- 
tion. But the Milesian demes bear local names and were demonstrably 
not, as at Athens, subdivisions of the phylai. From Alinda in Karia 
($18) we have the isolated occurrence of the phyle Erechtheis. What 
is remarkable here is that these organizations incorporate eponyms 
peculiar to a foreign state. Elsewhere, the phenomenon is unknown, 
except where metropolis and colony are in question, as, for example, 
within the region, in the case of Phokaia (§7) and Lampsakos (§1). 

The extent to which foreign intervention (if, indeed, it is here that 
the explanation is to be found) affected not only the designation but 
also the structural lines of these organizations is uncertain, The un- 
expected disposition of the Milesian demes with respect to the phylai 
has just been mentioned. The deme is also found at Stratonikeia (§26), 
but all detail escapes us. What of the numerically-designated units? 
The chiliastys, or Thousand, occurs in the Ionian states Erythrai (§8), 
Kolophon? (§10), Ephesos (§11), and Miletos (§16); outside the region, 
it is found at (Aiolic) Methymna (5 §9) and (Dorian) Kos (5 §41) as 
well as at Samos (5 §13). If not an Ionian, at least an Asian origin 
would appear tenable. Yet the distribution of the similar hekatostys, 
or Hundred, urges caution. Although attested at (Phokaian) Lamp- 
sakos (§1), the presence of the unit both at Megara (2 §1) and at a 
string of Megarian colonies (6 §23-26) makes a mainland origin all 
but certain. While undeniably characteristic of the Ionian region, the 
chiliastys may be conjecturally regarded as the innovation of some as 
yet unknown colonizing state. 

However this may be, the numerically designated units undeniably 
Played an instrumental role in the growth of the Ionian organizations. 
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Chapter VII Asia Minor: Th 
1pi Sia janeeee ie Western 








No less than the Aegean Islands (Chapter 5), the Greck settlements 
along the western coast of Asia Minor might be expected to preserve 
traces of the Great Migrations from the Homeland. In the northern 
regions of the Troad (§1-3) and Aiolis (§4-6), however, an inherited 
“Aiolic” organization again fails to materialize. But to the south, in 
Tonia, the Old Attic Geleontes, Argadeis, Aigikoreis, and Hopletes, 
with the two “Ionian” additions, Boreis and Oinopes, are widely at- 
tested in one form or another down into Imperial times: Erythrai (§8), 
Teos (§9), Kolophon (§10), Ephesos (§11), and Miletos (§16). None- 
theless, in contrast with the scant record of the Ionian island region 
(5 §14-23), it is obvious that, despite the retention of the traditional 
names, some of these same organizations have undergone substantial 
modifications. At Ephesos (§11), four of the six surface as chiliastyes, 
or Thousands, subdividing the Epheseis, one of a system of five in- 
novating phylai. A similar disposition is likely at Kolophon (§10), 
possible at Erythrai (§8). Presumably, the inherited units were thus 
“demoted” in order to confine the original colonial elite to a single 
phyle, while the organization was expanded through the addition of 
new phylai (and chiliastyes, etc.) containing previously disfranchised 
population elements.’ Still farther to the south, Karian Halikarnassos 
(§23) received the Dorian Dymanes, if we may credit a lexicographer’s 
notice that the founder brought “the Dymaina phyle” from Troizen. 
‘At Theangela (§24), however, there is no reason to associate the phyle 
Hyllis with the traditional Dorian Hylleis. For the secure attestation 
of the Dymanes at coastal Kedreai, see the discussion of the Rhodian 
Peraia, 5 §46. 

‘Over against this slender record may be set an abundance of in- 
novating units, which by and large conform to well established types. 
Landsmannschafilich phylai are conspicuous at Ephesos (§11), while 
at Miletos (§16) both a phyle and a deme may commemorate ties with 
Boiotia. Whether, or to what extent, the “Roman” phyle at Aphrodisias 
(§28) adheres to the same principle of organization is not ascertainable. 
Gods or heroes serve as eponyms not infrequently, as at Smyrna (§6), 
Magnesia-on-Maiandros (§13), Miletos (§16), and Kys (§27). Analo- 
gously, phylai preserve the names of dynasts at Ilion (§2), Erythrai 
(§8), Kolophon (§10), Magnesia-on-Maiandros (§13), and Antiocheia- 
on-Maiandros (§29). Ephesos (§11), however, affords the only examples 
of phylai named after Roman emperors, a practice of widespread 
attestation in the Hellenized interior (chapter 8). Elsewhere, not “‘in- 
ternational,” but local designations of various kinds are to the fore. 
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Eponyms are drawn from local historical traditions at Lampsakos (§1), 
Phokaia (§7), Pygela (§12), and Labraunda (§21). Indigenous divinities 
surface at Mylasa (§19), Olymos (§20), and Labraunda (§21). Also in 
Karia, Plataseis (§25) and Stratonikeia (§26) substitute the names of 
contemporary privati; some of these, to judge from the explicit example 
of Kibyra (8 §27; cf. Termessos [8 §26]), were the current heads of 
their associations. 

Such variety in the designation of units reflects the differences in 
place, time, and circumstance characteristic of this heterogeneous re- 
gion. Cities transformed the traditional apparatus, or created a new 
one where none had previously existed, in accordance with prevailing 
conditions. But there are exceptions to this generalization, The most 
conspicuous are afforded by those organizations which appear to have 
been fashioned in imitation of the Kleisthenic partition of Attika (1 
§1.21). At Priene (§14), the ten phylai may have duplicated exactly 
their Athenian counterparts, at least in name. The same may have 
been true at Miletos (§16) prior to the addition of two (or more?) non- 
Kleisthenic phylai to what eventually became a twelvefold organiza- 
tion, But the Milesian demes bear local names and were demonstrably 
not, as at Athens, subdivisions of the phylai. From Alinda in Karia 
(§18) we have the isolated occurrence of the phyle Erechtheis. What 
is remarkable here is that these organizations incorporate eponyms 
peculiar to a foreign state. Elsewhere, the phenomenon is unknown, 
except where metropolis and colony are in question, as, for example, 
within the region, in the case of Phokaia (§7) and Lampsakos (§1). 

The extent to which foreign intervention (if, indeed, it is here that 
the explanation is to be found) affected not only the designation but 
also the structural lines of these organizations is uncertain. The un- 
expected disposition of the Milesian demes with respect to the phylai 
has just been mentioned. The deme is also found at Stratonikeia (§26), 
but all detail escapes us. What of the numerically-designated units? 
The chiliastys, or Thousand, occurs in the Ionian states Erythrai (§8), 
Kolophon? (§10), Ephesos (§11), and Miletos (§16); outside the region, 
it is found at (Aiolic) Methymna (5 §9) and (Dorian) Kos (5 §41) as 
Well as at Samos (5 §13). If not an Ionian, at least an Asian origin 
Would appear tenable. Yet the distribution of the similar hekatostys, 
or Hundred, urges caution. Although attested at (Phokaian) Lamp- 
sakos (§1), the presence of the unit both at Megara (2 §1) and at a 
string of Megarian colonies (6 §23-26) makes a mainland origin all 
but certain. While undeniably characteristic of the Ionian region, the 
chiliastys may be conjecturally regarded as the innovation of some as 
yet unknown colonizing state. 

However this may be, the numerically designated units undeniably 
played an instrumental role in the growth of the Ionian organizations. 
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Some have sought the ultimate rationale for the Thousands in the 
demands of military organization, but the present survey has revealed 
no corroborating evidence.’ In fact, the record of statewide functions 
for these units is virtually blank. What clues we do have are confined 
to Ephesos (§11), where the names of the chiliastyes, in combination 
with their attested affiliations with this or that phyle, prompt the 
hypothesis, already argued by Roebuck, that the Thousands served as 
the instruments for the “extension of political participation in the state 
to alien groups."* Through enrollment in a chiliastys, the newly en- 
franchised gained access to the privileges of citizenship. Viewed in this 
light, the Ephesian units would recall the demes instituted by Kleis- 
thenes at Athens (1 §1.21). The comparison may also help explain the 
absence of public functions, since at Athens not the very numerous 
and variously sized demes, but the more uniform phylai provided the 
main apparatus for public activity. Analogously, the enrollment of new 
citizens in the genos—another characteristic of the Ionian region—at 
Erythrai (§8), Kolophon (§10), Pygela (§12), and Samos (5 §13) pos- 
sibly went no further than the provision of an official affiliation—at 
least no substantive public functions are attested. Except for the pos- 
sibly exclusively administrative amphoda, or Blocks, and pyrgoi, or 
Towers, at Smyrna (§6) and Stratonikeia (§26) (at Teos [§9], the pyrgoi 
appear to be of a quite different nature), lower-level divisions may 
never have undergone significant functional development. 

Whether the same may be said of the internal arrangements of these 
units is no less difficult to determine. The sole examples of developed 
associations are at Teos (§9), where the identification of the symmoria 
as a public unit is problematic, and at Mylasa, Olymos, and Labraunda 
(§19-21), where the locally designated phylai may have stood outside 
the mainstream of regional trends. Elsewhere, the record is largely 
silent, even where, as at Ephesos (§11) and Miletos (§16), epigraphic 
material is plentiful. Although accident of survival or discovery must 
remain a possibility, it is tempting to see this silence in the context of 
certain striking developments within these same organizations. At Mi- 
letos (§16), for one, we encounter in the Imperial period a violation 
of the expected hereditary transmission of affiliation—a sure sign of 
the weakening of the phyle as an association. In other states, notably 
Magnesia (§13) and Priene (§14), divisions below the phylai are prob- 
ably altogether absent. Alternatively, the designation of phylai by the 
names of individuals in Karian states (§21, 25, 26) points to their 
withdrawal from the public sphere. And where internal activity of 
otherwise conventional units is attested, there are frequent signs of 
financial dependence on private donors or public funds (§1, 2, 4, 9, 
11, 14). All in all, a strong impression is left of the erosion of the 
public unit gua association—a pattern destined to emerge still more 
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clearly in our study of the organizations of the Hellenized interior 
(Chapter 8). 


THE TROAD 





§1 Lampsakos 

Phylai and hekatostyes, or Hundreds, figure repeatedly though in 
large part obscurely in a very fragmentary inscription of the second 
century regulating the celebration of the Asklepieia, P. Frisch, Die 
Inschriften von Lampsakos, IGSK 6 (Bonn 1978) no. 9 (= CIG II 
36416; Sokolowski, LS4M 8).' Following a reference devoid of context 
to “each hekatostys” (lines 1-2), the text details a procedure for the 
funding of the festival whereby “the men”—probably bankers—are 
to transfer “from the revenue” to the émty7veo a fixed sum for each 
citizen. To be distinguished from “the epimenioi of the Boule” cited 
(again, in obscure context) in a later passage (85), these priests, more 
fully identified as “the epimenioi of the Asklepicia” at line 28, were 
annually succeeded in office by others whom they themselves had 
designated—if the text has been correctly restored—“each, one from 
his own phyle” (6-8). Besides funding, the decree also calls for the 
preparation of an droypagi, or register, of those eligible to participate 
in the rites. The epimenioi are to receive from the secretary of the city 
a list of “all the citizens written Kara puAds Kai éxarooric.”? 
From the list, in a manner left unclear by the poor condition of the 
text, the register is to be composed (35-51, with much detail omitted). 
Whatever the procedure, from the preserved text it is a likely inference 
that, since the official citizen lists cited only the phyle and Hundred, 
these were in fact the sole components of the Lampsakene organization. 
Accordingly, a citizenship decree dated ca. 170, Frisch no. 6, calls, in 
fragmentary context, for enrollment in the hekatostys. 

A base of the Imperial period, Frisch no. 10 (= IGRR IV 181), 
bears an inscription recording the erection of the statue “of its own 
phylarch” by the phyle TlepuxAeiBax. The same phyle has been re- 
stored in an inscription from Lampsakos' mother city, Phokaia (§7), 
where, according to Pausanias (7.3.10), there was an early king named 
Periklos. 

Mention should finally be made of the kaydpyat, documented by 
a single text, Frisch no. 9, line 66. Insufficient evidence is at hand to 
judge the merit of the editor's speculation (p. 156) that the kapat 
constituted still another division of the state. 





§2 lion 


A decree of the year 281 honoring Seleukos I Nikator, P. Frisch, 
Die Inschriften von Tlion, IGSK 3 (Bonn 1975) no. 31 (= OGIS 1212), 
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calls for the inauguration of a number of public festivities in the king’s 
honor including, in heavily restored text, the following: 


[ev tu Sjuépae 4 Quota ow] redeira Tos apynyod rod 
[yévous avrou "AmédAwvos, wopmeies wav Tac BSBeKa 
[poras Boi ? —— —~] kai ras exexerpiag el- 

[vat eg’ drow rav paiva’ Kai BiS009at ToIs gv- 
Didpyais cis 74 S0para bc0]v Kai ev Tip THe "ADNVES 
[Svoiat BiSora ———]e 9 oWvoB0s Tov Brjwov 








‘And on the day on which the sacrifice to Apollo, the founder of his (Seleukos) 
house, is performed, the twelve phylai are to parade with an ox,..; and 
there is to be given to the phylarchs for the victims so much as is given in 
the sacrifice to Athena 





The reference to “phylai” in line 15 depends entirely upon (Ditten- 
berger’s) restoration, but it is a likely one in light of the immediately 
preceding occurrence (in the appropriate gender) of the words “the 
twelve""—a popular number for phylai, above all in Asia Minor.' But 
what is to be said about the source of the funds to be given to the 
phylarchs? Fortunately, more substantial information is provided by 
a decree of the second century regarding a festival of Athena, Frisch 
no. 52 (= CIG II 3599; Michel 731; Sokolowski, LSAM 9). Here the 
source of funding is identified as the interest accruing from a large 
endowment given to the state by a private citizen and now devoted, 
by decree of the Boule and Demos, to the festival (5-12). Each year 
the bankers are to turn over a set sum per phyle, drawn from the 
income, ‘‘to the phylarchs to be chosen from each phyle” (17-20). The 
“procession and sacrifice” (17) are then prescribed in detail (as restored, 
in paraphrase): 


. they are to parade with a cow and a billy goat, have the cakes brought 
forward, and carry out everything else regarding the procession in accordance 
with ancestral custom. Each of the phylarchs is to attend the cow led by 
themselves (i. by their phyletai), inscribing (the name of his phyle?) for the 
cow, and to see that the animals are sacrificed first to Zeus Polieus. And (the 
phylarchs?) are to put on a dinner and render an account of the expense (21- 


25)? 


For similar processions conducted ka7d pudds, see Epidauros (2 §5) 
and Kos (5 §41). eo 
Roughly contemporary with these leges sacrae are several citizenship 
decrees, All but one call for the enrollment of the honorand(s) in a 
phyle, “whichever he chooses,” vel sim: Frisch nos. 24 (ca. 300), 25 
(init. s. TD, 53 (6. I, and 67 (6. III vel ID; a fifth, no. 34 (275-2692), 
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calls for enrollment in the phratry as well as in the phyle, both (again) 
of the honorand’s choosing.” The reason or reasons for the variation 
are not readily ascertainable: no chronological distinction can be made; 
all the honorands are of similar, non-Ilian status (no. 67 is insufficiently 
preserved for determination); and, except for this one difference, the 
clauses are otherwise essentially alike. Conceivably, as appears to be 
true of a few anomalous formulas from Athens, no procedural signif- 
icance is to be sought. Alternatively, we might suppose that member- 
ship in a phratry, even if universally possessed by all Ilian natives, 
was of no consequence for the actual implementation of citizenship. 
Rather it was affiliation with a phyle, as the express wording of two 
of the enrollment formulas shows, that gave access to the privileges 
of politeia.* Accordingly, the phratry could be, and evidently on oc- 
casion was, dispensed with altogether in grants of citizenship to non- 
Hlians. 

The names of three of the phylai are preserved in a series of honorary 
inscriptions dated “after A.D. 69.” Since in each a single phyle honors 
the same person with identical wording, the entire organization was 
probably originally represented. The phylai are ‘Arraic (Frisch no. 
121 = CIG Il 3616; IGRR IV 216), "AdcEav8pic (no. 122 = CIG 
113615), and Mavdets (no. 123 = CIG Il 3617). Evidently a survival 
from Hellenistic times, Attalis is nonetheless ambiguous in that, al- 
though Attalos I is the most likely eponym, his two homonymous 
successors cannot definitely be eliminated.’ Panthois, however, should 
allude to Panthoés, the Trojan elder of the Iliad and Aeneid—at least 
no other candidate is forthcoming.’ This raises the possibility that 
Alexandris commemorates, not the Makedonian king (as the record 
of his lavish attention to Ilion might be taken to indicate), but the 
Trojan Paris, also known as Alexandros." 





§3 Skepsis 


The enrollment formula of a citizenship decree published by F. 
Judeich, in Beitrige zur alten Geschichte und Geographie, Festschrift 
ffir Heinrich Kiepert (Berlin 1898) 225-240, was restored to read 
kal emt pu[Miy mpoceyy]/[pagi vas qv Gv A[nL..] (3-4). 
Speculative in any event, the restoration of the infinitive is rendered 
doubtful by a partially preserved clause in a decree, G. E. Bean, in J. 
M. Cook, The Troad (Oxford 1973) 399-400, no. 13: kai Kara- 
xoptlo-—rois mpv]/ ravers (6-7). Possibly, therefore, Judeich’s text 
should be restored [..xaraxap]/[erd#]vat.....! 
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AIOLIS 





§4 Kyme 


Indications of the role played by the phylai in later Hellenistic Kyme 
are afforded by an extensive document recording honors for Archippe, 
daughter of Dikaiogenes, H. Engelmann, Die Inschriften von Kyme, 
IGSK 5 (Bonn 1976) no. 13. Dated by J. and L. Robert to shortly 
after the formation of the province of Asia,’ the document comprises 
five decrees. The second and third, both entitled “decree concerning 
the sacrifices for the phylai...” (lines 21, 57), deal in detail with 
arrangements for the two public celebrations underwritten by the hon- 
orand. The phylai are to receive severally either food and drink (II 
42-46) or a fixed sum of cash (III 74) as their share of the distribution, 
Similarly, an allusion to a distribution Kard g[vAaus év 7@]/ 
&y6pq. & mpoypdipag has been restored in R. Hodot, Getty Museum 
Journal 10 (1982) 165-180 (= Epigraphica Anatolica 1 [1983] 33-37), 
lines 43-44 (between 5 and 2 B.C.)? 

Mention is also made in both decrees of the phylarchs. Along with 
the strategoi and the synedroi, they put the motion to honor Archippe 
before the Boule (22-23, 39-60). Engelmann inferred that the phylarchs 
were reckoned among the standing members of that body.’ It might 
be further conjectured that, since presumably all the phylarchs are at 
question, the phylai themselves were somehow directly and uniformly 
represented in the Boule, but there is at present no means of deter- 
mining just what the nature of that representation might have been. 

Enrollment by sortition in the phyle and phratry is called for by a 
decree, H. Malay, Epigraphica Anatolica 2 (1983) 1-16, no. 1, lines 
108-109 (after 133). 

Finally, the existence of a second public division has been inferred 
from the occurrence of two adjectival forms, Nepaxeioc and 
Tuxaddeig (or *TukaAAcioc/-nos).* Both follow the names and 
patronymics of individuals expressly identified as Kymaian citizens. 
Because neither word, in any form, is known to recur elsewhere in 
our sources, the identification of the division, if such it is, is open to 
conjecture. “Phyle” and “deme” have been proposed.’ But one could 
with equal plausibility add a candidate well attested in the Greek East, 
including at an Aiolian state, Methymna (5 §9), chiliastys. The one 
stumbling block for all these identifications, however, is the fact that 
in the recently published citizenship decree (above), the only public 
unit present in the enrollment clause is the phyle. If a lower-level 
division existed, we should expect to find it here. 
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§5 Temnos 


A citizenship decree of the third century, L. Robert, BCH 57 (1933) 
492-498, no. 1 (= OMS I 436-442), includes an enrollment clause 
that, as restored by the editor, calls for the allotment of the honorand 
in the phyle of his choice (lines 11-13). For the apparently inconsistent 
combination of the process of sortition with choice by the enrollee, 
compare the similar formulas at Magnesia-on-Maiandros (§13). The 
anomaly is lacking in the decree confirming an isopoliteia between 
‘Temnos and Teos, P. Herrmann, MDAI() 29 (1979) 242-249 (fin. s. 
IILinit. s. 11). Here, any citizen of Teos who wishes to be allotted into 
a phyle is to be so allotted by the timouchoi (lines 17-19). 





§6 Smyrna 


A treaty of isopolity concluded between Smyrna and Magnesia-on- 
Sipylos, CIG II 3137 (= Michel 19; S/G' 171; OGIS 1 229; Staats- 
vertriige III 492),' dated soon after 243 (?) by Schmitt (OGIS), opens 
with a decree of the people of Smyrna (lines 1-33). Afterwards, are 
recorded inter alia specific instructions concerning the allotment of 
Magnesians into their phylai. Detailed to an unusual degree, these call, 
on Smyrna’s side, for the compilation of lists of all Magnesians eligible 
for the award of citizenship (34-51 passim). With their completion, 
the examiners are to allot into the phylai all the registered persons 
and record their names on the kAnpwryipta, or allotment machines 
(51-53)2 For all those thus recorded there is to be full participation 
in the rights and privileges of Smyrnaian citizenship (53). An oath to 
be administered to the people of Smyrna will bind them to the en- 
franchisement of all eligible Magnesians and to their assignment to 
phylai, “whichever they receive by lot" (75). 

No division other than the phyle occurs in the instructions for 
allotment, and the assumption that none existed is encouraged by the 
invariable citation of the phyle alone in statements of affiliation. Six 
different phylai are attested by six texts, all dating from the Imperial 
period. In each, the person identified is the owner of the tomb to which 
the inscription refers. Primary references are to G, Petzl, Die In- 
schriften von Smyrna I, IGSK 23 (Bonn 1982) 


*ANBnis no. 201 

*Appovis no. 196 (= CIG Il 3264; IBM IV 1029) 
"Aprnuerds ——_no, 199 (= CIG Il 3266) 

Onoonis no, 200 

Anrats no. 198 


Mnrpois, no. 197 
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Of the names all but the first certainly or probably allude to deities 
(viz. Zeus, Ammon, Artemis, Leto, and Kybele?) or a hero (Thescus). 
The last mentioned was associated by L. Robert with the ancient 
tradition that Theseus was the founder of Smyrna.’ Albeis, for which 
no comparative material is at hand, remains of doubtful significance* 

In a fragmentary inscription, identified by its most recent editor as 
a letter of a Roman magistrate, G. Petzl, ZPE 9 (1972) 61-64, no. 1 
(with further improvements at ZPE 13 [1974] 120-121, no. 2), the 
words & éxdorrns guAjis occur in an uncertain context.’ 

Pertaining to what in all probability was a territorial division for 
purely military purposes is an inscription of uncertain date, SIG? 961. 
It reads: “those in the éppoBov are to be stationed from the mipyoc 
of Agathe Tyche to that of Eueteria.” Commentators take the amphoda 
to be blocks of houses surrounded by streets (8801) on all sides (app6); 
citizens resident within the blocks were to be made responsible for the 
guarding, maintenance, and so on of the stretch of wall defined by the 
two towers. For a similar arrangement, see Stratonikeia in Karia (§26). 
For the pyrgos as a public unit, see Teos (§9). 


IONIA 





§7 Phokaia 


Three phylai are attested by two inscriptions of Flavian or later date 
and by a notice in Hesychios. The one inscription, C/G I 3415 (= 
IGRR IV 1325), records honors for a public official by) Tevdabéwv 
van; the other, CIG II 3414 + add. (p. 1126) (= IGRR IV 1326), 
honors conferred by a woman on her husband, who has the affiliation 
rig [—-]AeSav [p]u[Aa]s. The name Teuthadeis was regarded by 
Roebuck as non-Greck.' The restoration of the name [Ilepux] AerBav 
in the latter text is supported by Pausanias’ inclusion (7.3.10) of a 
Periklos among the three Kodridai imported from Erythrai and Teos 
(to bolster Phokaia’s request for admission to the Panionion), and by 
the certain occurrence of a phyle Perikleidai at a Phokaian colony, 
Lampsakos (§1). The third phyle comes from the lexicographer's iden- 
tification of “ABapvedc as a “phyle of the Phokaians.” With this 
datum one may associate Ephoros’ statement, FGrH 70 F 46, that the 
Phokaian colony Abarnos took its name amd ris év ox(a)ibt 
*ABapviboc. Though conceivably the name of a (territorial?) phyle 
itself, Ephoros’ Abarnis might also be taken as a region within the 


Phokaid. 


§8 Erythrai 
‘ ome a 
Three levels of organization, phylai, chiliastyes, and gene, are attest 
by sources ranging in date from the Classical period to the second 
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century A.D. The following proper names are known (primary ref- 
erences are to H. Engelmann and R. Merkelbach, Die Inschriften von 
Erythrai und Klazomenai 1, IGSK [Bonn 1972}): 


phylai ‘ 
Nvoa[tic] no. 113 (= JG XII 5[2], no. 871) (s. I), line 15 
[Nv]eatis — ibid., line 11 


Xadkig Pausanias, 7.5.12 (fl. ca. A.D. 150) 
chiliastyes 
Tlempanoe E. Varinhoglu, ZPE 38 (1980) 153-154, no. 2 (non 
ante s. I) 


[Me] peor no. 81 (ca. 100 aut p.p.) 
Xadxebeig no. 41 (s. 11)! 


uncertain 
[A]pyaseis no. 153 (s. V aut init. IV) 





For the disposition of the organization, our one solid clue is afforded 
by Pausanias’ statement, 7.5.12, that “the Erythraians have a region 
(xépa), Chalkis,? from which the third of their phylai took its name; 
and there is in Chalkis a headland extending into the sea, and on it 
are salt-water baths, the most beneficial for people among the baths 
in Ionia.” Taken at face value, the traveler's words imply the existence 
of a phyle strictly homonymous with the region.’ In the absence of 
contrary indications, it is a likely, though not necessary, inference that 
the Erythraian phylai were arranged on a territorial basis. If, further, 
Pausanias’ expression “‘the third” means “one of three,” and does 
not—to mention an admittedly remote possibility—refer to the place 
of the phyle in an official order of precedence, there would remain 
only one name as yet unattested.* 

Whether the chiliastyes were territorial units or, as suggested by the 
very term “Thousand” and consistently with the plural masculine 
terminations of the two attested names, of personal disposition is not 
easy to say. A group called Peproioi, not identified (as in the later 
sources cited above) as a chiliastys, figures in a text of the fifth or first 
half of the fourth century, Engelmann-Merkelbach no. 17, where they 
are seen to be in control of certain swamp lands. The editors state: 
“Diese Chiliastys war eine Landgemeinde, in deren Besitz ein grosses 
‘Sumpfgebiet war.” Apart from the uncertainty regarding the status of 
the group at this early date, we must leave open the possibility of a 
Purely personal association, whose land holdings played no part in its 
Principle of organization. Similarly troublesome, too, is the case of the 
Chalkideis. Among the several occurrences in the region of toponyms 
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formed on Xaidxt6.,* mention is made in an Erythraian catalogue of 
streets, Engelmann-Merkelbach no. 151 (= SGDI 5690) (ca. 340), of 
a “Harbor of the Chalkideis,” where the Thousand could be localized 
a8 a territorial unit. Such a conclusion would permit the assumption 
that this chiliastys was a component of the (probably territorial) phyle 
Chalkis. But, again, the mere association of a unit's name with a 
Particular locale does not constitute proof that that unit was a geo- 
graphical entity or that membership in it was, or ever had been, 
determined by place of residence. The question of the disposition of 
the Erythraian Thousands must continue to remain open. 

The picture is complicated still further by the possible occurrence 
in a record of auction, Engelmann-Merkelbach no. 153, of the name 
Argadeis, unfortunately unattended by any indication of its status (line 
18). Elsewhere in the region normally a component of the traditional 
sixfold Attic-Ionic organization, the phyle would seem out of place 
here as the sole companion of Nysaiis and Chalkis. But the date of 
the source, viz. fifth or early fourth century, would permit the as- 
sumption of the existence of the Attic-Ionic phylai prior to the creation 
of the innovating tripartite division attested by Pausanias and the late 
inscriptions. Chronologically, the hypothesis would be consistent with 
the ascription of Nysaiis by L. Robert to the dynastic personal name 
Nysa, which was borne by more than one eastern queen or princess 
in the Hellenistic period." Alternatively, it might be supposed that even 
as early as the fifth century Argadeis had (along with the other Attic- 
Tonic phylai?) been “demoted” to the status of chiliastys, a process 
clearly illustrated at Kolophon (§10), Ephesos (§11), and Samos (5 
§13), In that event, the old groups will have continued to live on as 
lower-level components below the later, innovating phylai. 

Functionally, the record for Erythrai presents little that is surprising. 
A decree of the mid-fifth century concerning (in part) the policing of 
magistrates, Engelmann-Merkelbach no. 2 (= SGDI 879-882; Schwy- 
zer 701), calls for constitution of a court, with the jurors to be drawn 
“from the phylai, nine men from each"* (A, 13-16). These same phylai 
might also have provided the basis for the selection by lot of the Boule 
of 120 mandated by a nearly contemporary decree of Athens, Engel- 
mann-Merklebach no. 4 (= IG V’ 14; P10; Tod I, 29; Meiggs-Lewis 
40) (453/22). In the latter case, the assumption of six Attic-Ionic 
phylai would make for uniform representation; possibly the court num- 
bered sixty, with six magistrates (?) from six phylai serving ex officia. 
From the fourth century, a fragment of a citizenship decree, Engel- 
mann-Merkelbach no. 14, appears to permit choice of phyle by the 
honorand. A much later decree honoring jurors and secretaries pro- 
vided Erythrai by Tenos (and by other states, the names of which are 
not known), Engelmann-Merkelbach no. 113 (= JG XII 5 [2], no. 
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871) (6. D, records the allotment of all parties into the phyle Nysaiis 
(10-11, 14-15). Quite obscure, however, is a plaque (?) of the first 
century A.D. bearing the single word “phyle,” Engelmann-Merkelbach 
no. 171; the editors’ suggestion that it is an “Ehrung durch die Phyle”” 
is a possible but by no means compelling interpretation. 

Concerning the chiliastyes, the Chalkideis honor one Hekatonymos, 
son of Platon, in an inscription of the second century, Engelmann- 
Merkelbach no. 41. Somewhat later, the Peproioi, with their 
Aapmaddpyns, are twice recorded as victors in the relay torch race 
(Sources cited above), a role elsewhere played by the phylai alone (see 
Index II.1.5.b.vi). 

In contrast with the evidence for allotment into phylai just reviewed, 
a decree of Classical date, E, Varinlioglu, ZPE 44 (1981) 45-47, no. 
1, allows the honorand to become a citizen, if he wishes, and to enter 
the genos of his choice (15-17). Confined to the region, induction in 
the genos is paralleled at Kolophon (§10), Pygela (§12), and Samos 
(5 §13). 


§9 Teos 


For the phylai of Teos our only secure evidence consists of two 
undated inscriptions, C/G II 3078 and 3079. The first records the 
award of a crown by the phyle Geleontes; the second preserves only 
the honoring parties, the neoi, the epheboi, and, again, the phyle Ge- 
leontes. Another reference to phylai has been restored in the late fourth 
century letters of Antigonos to the people of Teos regarding the pro- 
Jected joining of that city with Lebedos, SIG? 344 (= Michel 34; 
Welles, RCHW 3-4) (ca. 303). At their conclusion, the text reads “those 
who are to enumerate and give the houses to the settlers are to be 
chosen in the first ekklesia wap’ éxdeor{rng pudzjs] (125-126). For the 
Procedure, compare at Athens the selection kata phylas of the 
Yeovopot, or land-distributors, for the colony of Brea (IG I’ 46 = 
P 45; Meiggs-Lewis 49) (ca. 445). 

More numerous than the phylai could possibly have been but of 
unknown relationship to them were the ovppopias, elsewhere doc- 
umented only at Nysa (8 §11). Assured examples are # [A]AroAou 
vppopia: BCH 4 (1880) 175-176, no. 35 (= Guarducci, L ‘Istituzione 
26: s. ID} and  "Exivov ovpopia: CIG Il 3065 (= Michel 1006, 
Guarducei, L'Istituzione 24) and 3066 (= Michel 1007; Guarduc 
L'Istituzione 25), both of the second century. Since in the last-men. 
tioned inscription, furthermore, the symmoria is also called "Exuvddat 
ine 29), it has been suspected, correctly I think, that a host of other 
Patronymic names (nearly all of which occur in conjunction with 
another candidate for public unit, the pyrgos) likewise belong to sym- 
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moriai.' To date these patronymics total twenty-cight examples, con- 
fined to just three documents: CIG IL 3064 (Gate 2), BCH 4 (1880) 
168, no. 22 (= Michel 807?) (date 2); and ibid., 174-175, no, 34 
(imperial). 

Concerning the organization and activities of the symmoriai we are 
well informed by the two decrees of the Echinadai, C/G II 3065 and 
3066 (above). Similar in form and content, the decrees honor four 
mpoordérat, the annually appointed officers of the koinon. Function- 
ing as a board, the officers were, so far as the present texts inform us, 
concerned primarily with the staging of sacrifices (Quciat) and of the 
reception (v7r050x7) for the membership of the symmoria. The honors 
comprise the familiar praise, crown, and announcement after the li- 
bations—the last-mentioned the responsibility of the current year’s 
prostatai. Both texts emphasize that during the honorands’ tenure the 
festivities incurred no expense for the symmoria; and, in the same vein, 
state or imply that they themselves have agreed to meet all expenses 
occasioned by the honors. A lack of corporate funds might be inferred. 
Nor is this impression altered much by the reference in both texts to 
“the altar of the symmoria,” next to which the stone stelai bearing the 
decrees and crowns are to be placed. If other properties of the asso- 
ciation existed, no mention is made of them. Nonetheless, a more or 
less formal structure is indicated by the presence of a board of officers, 
by the official stamp borne by “the decree of the koinon,” by that 
decree’s publication on stone stelai, and, finally, by the annual pro- 
clamation at the reception. The whole edifice may have been defined 
by its own laws, unless it is to the state that the expression kara Tov 
vépov, applied to the performance of sacrifices (3066, line 8), pertains. 

Some additional detail is added by an extensive decree honoring 
Antiochos the Great, P. Herrmann, Anadolu 9 (1965) 29-160. The 
text, inter alia, calls for a city-wide celebration in the king’s honor: 
“Each of the symmoriai is to prepare on its own 76770, next to the 
altar of the symmoria, one (altar) of King Antiochos the Great and 
of his sister, Queen Laodike, and to perform upon it the sacrifice.” 
Following instructions for the priest of the king to preside over all 
ceremonies conducted “by the symmoriai,” the stewards (of the state) 
are to transfer from the public treasury to the prostatai of the symmoriai 
the funds required, computed on the basis of a register (roypap7) 
of the number of people to be attending the festival (II 7-22). Again, 
the financial dependence of the associations is evident. Mention is also 
made of the altar, in this instance expressly located within the sym- 
‘moria’s rérr0¢—presumably a corporately held property of some kind. 
A physical relic of one such facility may well be preserved in an undated 
inscription, BCH 4 (1880) 168, no. 22, reading in full: "Aw6AAwvoc/ 
Kovpéov/TloAhbav/xai []atveabav. That the two associations 
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are symmoriai is strongly suggested by the occurrence of IloANéng 
among the patronymics in C/G II 3064 (at line 20). If, as the editors 
suggested, the block is a boundary marker, it could have served to 
designate these symmoriai’s sacred Té7r0c. 

Of determinable relationship to the symmoriai but of much disputed 
nature are, finally, the 7ipyot, or “towers.” With only one exception, 
citation is made immediately after the nomen and before the patro- 
nymic designation of the symmoria, e.g., Maputc, rov Sievédov 
mipyou, XadxiSeros (CIG I 3064, line 26), In the one exceptional 
example, C/G II 3081 (= JGRR IV 1569) (Imperial), the patronymic 
is lacking after citation of “the tower of Philaios.” All remaining 
occurrences are confined to BCH 4 (1880) 174-175, no. 34 (Imperial) 
(again, “the tower of Philaios”) and to CIG II 3064 (= Michel 666; 
SGDI 5635) (n.d.). In the latter text, a list of names, twenty-nine 
wholly or partly preserved entries attest twenty-seven different pyrgoi, 
none occurring twice. Critical for determining the relation of the pyrgos 
to the symmoria is the fact that the patronymic Bruskides occurs once 
with “the tower of Sintys” (line 24), once with “‘the tower of Merades” 
(ine 31), showing that the pyrgoi did not contain the symmoriai. 
Conversely, with one and the same tower, viz. of Philaios, are associated 
both a Kydonides (BCH [1880] 174-175, no. 34) and a Philaides (CIG 
II 3064, line 9). Nonetheless, the last-mentioned example illustrates 
the special relationship obtaining between those towers upon whose 
namesake is formed a homonymous patronymic. All told, C/G II 3064 
affords a dozen examples of this homonymity. Since, moreover, a 
patronymic with a corresponding tower is never associated with any 
other tower, it is worth suggesting that the Bruskidai are found in two 
towers precisely because the symmoria did not have a homonymous 
tower of its own in which to be concentrated. But members of a 
symmoria with its own tower tend to stay within it? 

What, then, were these towers? Boeckh ventured comparison with 
the Athenian demes, aptly adducing those few named after individuals 
or families.‘ With the evident meaning of pyog in mind, Scheffler 
Proposed that they were quarters of the town bearing the names of 
the literal towers of the circuit wall.* Following this lead, Francotte 
cited Aristotle, Politics 7.10.8 (1331 A), where the philosopher advises 
that, since the citizens must at all events be distributed into oveoiria 
and the walls must be divided at opportune places into puAaKrfpua 
and mipyot, some of the messes be organized at the guardposts. Over 
time, these will have declined to the status of cult associations—the 
condition of the Teian pyrgoi, in his estimation, by the date of our 
inscriptions.’ Béquignon advanced the interpretation still further by 
adducing the parallel documents from Smyrna (§6) and Stratonikeia 
(§26), where alone the pyrgos may play the role of a public unit, and 
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by citing a passage from Aeneas Tacticus, 3.1-5. Aeneas, recalling 
Aristotle, proposes a division of the walls into sections corresponding 
to the division of the citizen body into phylai. Each phyle was to be 
responsible for its section and was to be under the leadership of a 
bupndpyns (“street-commander”). Applying this organization to Teos, 
Béquignon posited a commander-in-chief of the fortifications, below 
whom the individual tower-commanders (Aeneas’ pupépyat) will 
have been ranked. Accordingly, our primary document, CIG II 3064, 
Béquignon interprets as a register, set out year by year, of these hy- 
pothetical commanders-in-chief.? 

Béquignon’s reconstruction is praiseworthy in that it attempts to 
account for a disturbing peculiarity of the document. Throughout, at 
symmetrically-arranged intervals, occur gaps marked &vapxov or &v- 
apxa yo or [r]éo[o]e[p]a." Earlier, the gaps had been acknowledged 
by Boeckh (followed by Francotte). Supplying roc with dvapyov, 
he proposed that the names were those of “annual eponymous ar- 
chons”—again leaving, as with his positing of units resembling Athe- 
nian demes, the key term 7ipyoc unaccounted for. Béquignon's 
theory, too, however, has come under fire. Among other objections, 
Ruge argued that the number of “anarchies”—no fewer than ten within 
forty years—was too high for a senior official of any description and 
that, on the assumption that the commander-in-chief was chosen on 
the basis of merit, we should expect some repetition of pyrgos-affilia- 
tions, when in fact there is none. Besides, the alleged naming of the 
towers of the fortification is undercut, he observed, by an epigraphic 
reference, SGDI $636 (n.d.), to indubitable literal upyoi, to which 
no name is attached.’ And what would the function of such a military 
organization have been in the early Imperial period?” 

Ruge’s own positive case, prompted by obiter dicta of E. Meyer and 
Wilamowitz, that the pyrgoi, far from having anything to do with 
fortifications, were really country-estates, was later developed by 
Hunt."' Assembling evidence favoring the intended sense of mipyoc, 
Hunt identified the names in CIG II 3064 as the estates’ current owners. 
But even if we grant that mipyoc can designate “estate,” I seriously 
doubt whether évapxov, without modification, could be used, as Hunt 
argues, of such an estate to mean “vacant” or “without an owner.’ 
Would ten of forty estates in any case be likely to be thus “vacant”? 
Besides, CIG Il 3064 is a list, not of pyrgoi, but of persons affiliated 
with a pyrgos; whereas the suggested meaning of @vapxov presupposes 
a complete listing of all the “estates.” The list cannot be both at the 
same time. But the hypothesis that annual officers (of any description) 
are in question, with vacant years duly recorded, is free of this com- 


plication. 
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More important for our purposes than the actual nature of the pyrgoi 
is the probability that, because they on occasion provide part of a 
citizen’s official affiliation, they constituted segments of the Teian state, 
Membership in a symmoria is also an element of these same citizens’ 
affiliations, and at least one public function is exemplified in the city- 
wide celebration in honor of Antiochos. Pyrgos and symmoria may 
well, therefore, have complemented one another as overlapping ter- 
ritorial and personal divisions below the phylai.”” 


§10 Kolophon 


A fragment of a marble stele preserving parts of two lines from the 
end of an inscription, B. D. Meritt, AJP 56 (1935) 380-381, no. 6, 
reads as follows: 





Meritt finds here evidence of two phylai, one the Old Attic Geleontes, 
the other named after a Seleukos, whom he identifies as Seleukos I 
Nikator. But this view cannot be squared with the singular form of 
the verb “was allotted.” It leaves no doubt that there was only a single 
honorand and consequently only one phyle into which the allotment 
was made. Since the order of words guarantees the phyle Eedevk 
[--], we have no choice but to conclude that the Geleontes represent 
a different level of organization. What is its identification? At nearby 
Ephesos (§11), the phylai from at least the late fourth century fell into 
chiliastyes, ot Thousands; and, of the six known such units of the phyle 
Epheseis, four bore names of the Attic-Ionic phylai—Argadeis, Boreis, 
Geleontes, and Oinopes. Similarly, at Samos (5 §13), a chiliastys Oin. 
Opes is attested by a document dated ca. 306. Less straightforward is 
the case of Thasos (5 §1), where the Geleontes occur in a context of 
inscriptions suggesting the identification patra. Nonetheless, the Ephe- 
sian and Samian examples are not only secure but also apt both chron- 
Ologically and in terms of the close proximity of the two states to 
Kolophon. On their basis, accordingly, we might provisionally restore 
a reference to the chiliastys in line 1. At the same time, I fill out the 
name of the phyle in conformity with the feminine singular form known 
At Magnesia-on-Maiandros (§13), Nysa (8 §11), and Hierapolis (8 §21): 
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Solid as this approach may seem, its specific result is not supported 
by the corresponding passages in two other Kolophonian citizenship 
decrees, the one earlier, the other possibly later than the fragment just 
discussed: Meritt, op. cit., 377-379, no. 3 (ca. 334); and T. Macridy- 
Bey and C. Picard, BCH 39 (1915) 36-37 (ca. 250-200).' In these 
decrees, the honorand (and, in the former example, his descendants) 
are either to be members of, or enter into, the genos of their choice. 
With the gene, further, can be associated, following L. Robert, a 
number of proper names, all but one patronymic in form, used to 
distinguish homonyms in a list of contributors of the year 334, Meritt, 
op. cit., 359-372, no. 12 To attempt to harmonize our three enrollment 
formulas, however, by supposing that Geleontes were of like status 
and, accordingly, by restoring yévog at the end of line 1 of the frag- 
ment, would entail an excessive diminution in size and status for a 
group that had once comprised no less than one-sixth of the entire 
citizen population of Kolophon. For this reason, chiliastys seems the 
better choice. If so, the organization of phylai, chiliastyes, and gene 
will have an exact parallel at Erythrai (§8), where also, pethaps sig~ 
nificantly, there is an example of enrollment in the genos of the hon- 
orand’s choice. 


§11 Ephesos 


‘An organization of phylai and constituent chiliastyes, or Thousands, 
is abundantly documented by a literary source preserved in a lexico- 
grapher and by a great fund of inscriptions dating from the fifth or 
early fourth century down to the time of the Antonine emperors. 
‘According to the literary source, Ephoros, FGrH 70 F 126, Bévva 
‘was “one phyle of the five at Ephesos, of which the phyletai (are called) 
Bevvaior.” Stephanos appended to the extract an historical note: 
“Because of Androklos, the founder of Ephesos. ‘This man, going to 
the aid of the Prienians, perished, and many Ephesians with him. Now, 
the surviving Ephesians revolted against the sons of Androklos and, 
wishing to have help, took colonists from Teos and Karene (to use) 
against them. From these, two of the five phylai at Ephesos take their 
names, For those in Bévva (are called) Bevvaiot, and those in Eiiv- 
vpov [of Attika]' (are called) Ev<svuot. But those whom they found 
at Ephesos in the beginning they say are "Epécvot, while they call 
the later arrivals Tjior and Kapnveiot.’"* With this information 
agrees an early Imperial list of neopoiai arranged kata phylas, Ephesos 
V, 1578a (= IBM III 578)? The rubrics, probably adhering to an 
official order, are: puAjic "Egeréwv, [Z]eBacrriic, Taiolt], Kapn- 
Vator, EvGvupor, and BepBivaior. Thus Z<Bacr# is the first of 
the Imperial additions; later came ‘ASpavi} and "Avroverviavi. 
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The names of nearly half a hundred chiliastyes are preserved, and 
in the great majority of cases the phyle-affiliation is known.’ The 
tabulation below builds upon the most recent similar presentation by 
Knibbe, which it corrects and brings up to date.* 


The Greek Organization 


uni) Epeoéov ‘Ouay Thtow vai) Kapnvaiow 
1. "Apyabeis 1. Bipurépanot 1, *Aypotreot 
2. Bupeis 2. 'Bxewronéperot 2. "AASatpéveot 
3. Pedéovres 3. ‘Hynrépaot 3. "Adympéviot 
4, Aepébeoe 4. Kaorrhaioe (Kéo9At01) 4. Kravbceis 
5. Olvares 5. Emepyvrcot 5. Kpedvreot 
6, Zadapivioe 6, Meco 
7. Xmpsveot 

Ouai) Eiovsuov ‘Ovdy BeuBwaiew 

1. Pravxeoe 1. Aiyéreot 

2. "Exvpeot 2. "Adkpedveot 

3. Acayépeot 3. Bpéravvoe 

4, Medgoynoe 4. Néxeot 

5, Modvérpeot 

6, Modvdxeoe 

7. Zypavaot 


The Imperial Additions 





‘Ou\y Feary Dury ‘Abpiavi} vhs} "Avraveviary 
1, Apoveseis 1. @ropipator 1. Mavaveis 
2. Nepeoveeis 
3. Aapévbnoe 
4, [Junot 

chiliastyes of unknown affiliation 
1. Abyexfopeis] 4. "Agpobacteis 7. Kv Bf. Jos 
2. ‘Av8pol-—] 5. "lovnueis 8. Zuvpvaiou 
3. "Avyeoreis 6. Kavapeds 9. TeBepueis 


When Knibbe last wrote on this subject, in 1981, he maintained, as 
in his previous publications, that the number of chiliastyes per phyle 
did not in any case exceed six, and that six was in fact the fixed, 
regular number. As a consequence of very recent discoveries, however, 
it is clear that the hexadic scheme must be abandoned. The principal 
new find is a series of citizenship decrees from the later fourth century, 
JOA 53 (1981-1982) 130-132, no. 137. The document provides the 
affiliation of Kpeévreot (Karenaioi), the names and affiliations of 
ToAvérpeor and MoAvéx¢or (both Euonymoi), and the affiliation of 
TeAdo-ynot (again, Euonymoi).’ (Two additional, unaffiliated chi- 
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liastyes, "Av8po[—] and Kvif.....], are attested, respectively, at 128, 
no. 133 [n.d.] and 136, no. 147 [n.d]. Together, the new material 
increases to seven the Thousands of two phylai, Karenaioi and Eu- 
onymoi. Noris this all. Knibbe himself reports that a fresh examination 
of Ephesos III, 906 resulted in the possible reading of a chiliastys as 
‘Aiyux{opedc] (line 18).* With four of the six Attic-Lonic phylai, now 
demoted to chiliastyes, already ascribed to just one phyle, Epheseis, it 
‘would be perverse to deny that Aigikoreis—and, presumably, Hopletes, 
still unattested’—belong here too, giving seven (or eight) Thousands 
in this phyle. 

Of the remaining unaffiliated Thousands, Knibbe noted that four, 
tAuyecrei¢ (Anchises?), "Agpodetorets (Venus?), "Tovatets, and 
Kaveapeis, would fit naturally into the phyle Sebaste, particularly if 
the latter originated in the time of Augustus. Since, however, four 
different chiliastyes were already securely assigned to the phyle, Knibbe 
adopted the expedient of assuming that the “two undoubtedly non- 
‘Augustan” chiliastyes, Aapav6not and [-—]unot, were identical with 
two of the other six, but now renamed. Hence his tabulation shows 
two phylai Sebastai, an earlier (1), and a later (11), version.” But now 
that two, probably three, phylai are known to have had at least seven 
‘Thousands, there is no reason why Sebaste should not have had eight, 
simultaneously. The Tiberieis (?) might belong here as well—at least 
f Julio-Claudian unit makes less sense as a component of either of the 
two known later Imperial additions. 

Puture discoveries may further alter our appraisal of the detailed 
arrangement of the organization. Not only may new Thousands (or 
later phylai?) be uncovered, but also positive evidence may surface 
showing that certain Thousands changed their names, or Were given 
+ cer affiliations," thereby increasing, or decreasing, the number of units 
within the affected phylai. 

Measured against the great bulk of the epigraphic documentation, 
the attested statewide roles of the phylai and chiliastyes are surprisingly 
few. From the fifth or early fourth century, citizenship decrees call 
for the allotment of honorands into phyle and chiliastys: the frequently 
preserved clauses of result are our major source for the affiliations 
Fiseussed above. Curiously, among the distinctions listed in a cursus 
Of the time of Hadrian, Ephesos IIL, 712B, stands Kai KAnpooav[ra 
ox macav]/rav euaay modeiz[as—} (16-17) Possibly, the refer- 
cace is to a process of allotment similar to that used at Miletos (§16) 
for the selection of the prophetai. Elsewhere, members of the colleges 
of xoupijres are identified by chiliastys: although the members typically 
Sumber six, representation of the (six) phylai did not obtain.” Such 
representation does apply, however, in the case of the twelve vearrrotat, 
wep are known during the early Imperial period to have been drawn 
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uniformly from the five Greek phylai and Sebaste."* Representation of 
a kind also figures in the famous foundation of C. Vibius Salutaris, 
Ephesos Ia, 27 (= IBM III [2] 481 + 728 + 749; IV 481; Laum, 
Stiftungen I, 74) (A.D. 104). The bequest specifies the dedication of 
many statues including, in the name of each of the six phylai, a likeness 
of Artemis, another of a historical personage, and a third of the phyle 
itself (lines 28-31, 176-197, 202-207). The bases for these statues have 
survived (Ephesos Ia, 28-33: A.D. 104), as well as bases from a some- 
what later series, also funded by the bequest (nos. 36a-d: A.D. 107/ 
108-109/110)."* In addition to the statues, Salutaris also left instruc- 
tions for the distribution to the public of interest accumulating on the 
endowment. Entrusted with the administration of the funds, the phy- 
larchs were to dispense to their phylerai a stipulated sum (246-252). 

The division of the seating of the theater involved the marking of 
sections kata phylas. Inscribed on the back sides of the earlier series 
of statue bases from the Salutaris bequest just mentioned, and so dating 
to or soon after A.D. 104, the first set identifies the places of five of 
the six phylai: Ephesos VI, 2083c-g. Compare the inscribed front and 
back faces of the proedria at Megalopolis (3 §3). A second set is 
represented by two markers for the same phyle, Bembinaioi, V1, 2084 
(“Quader”) and 2085 (“*Platte”).'* 

Turning to the internal functioning of the phylai and chiliastyes, we 
find that the record is altogether blank. The one possible exception is 
an inscription of Imperial date, D. Knibbe and B. iplikcioglu, JOAT 
55 (1984) 114-115, inv. no. 4180. Following the heading pu(Ajc) 
‘Trev and three names (presumably of members of the phyle), the 
fragmentary crucial lines read: Tod orpapar[oc—]/BvBdodHKn 
[—] (6-6). The editors inferred that the phyle had undertaken the 
construction or repair of a pavement in the vicinity of the Library of 
Celsus. They conjectured, further, that the Teioi were but one of several 
(three?) phylai selected by lot for the project. Perhaps so. But the 
independent undertaking of a major building program by a phyle, at 
its own expense, is exampled at Sardeis in the second century A.D. 
(8 §9); and, even if, as the editors argue from the probable arrangement 
of the intact text, more than one phyle is involved, there is still no 
need to assume the state’s supervision. 

Regarding the history of the organization, we have already cited the 
informative passage from Stephanos and have alluded to the three 
successive additions to the phylai during the Imperial period. Another 
epochal change came with the demotion to Thousands of the Attic- 
Tonic phylai, a process paralleled at Kolophon (§10) and Samos (5 
§13) (cf. Thasos, 5 §1). Detailed discussion of these developments, 
however, lies outside the scope of the present work, above all because 
it would involve the analysis of the many chiliastys-names in the light 
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of Ephesian history, institutions, and prosopography—a major un- 
dertaking in itself. It must suffice to cite the principal discussions of 
the subject published to date."* 


§12 Pygela 


At some time during the fourth century, probably before 323, Pygela 
renewed a treaty of isopolity with Miletos: A. Rehm, Milet 13 (Berlin 
1914) no. 142 (= Staatsvertriige 453). At lines 17-18, the very frag- 
mentary text ends with instructions for the enrollment of new citizens, 
applicable to both parties: rovc 8€ mpurdverls Emuchnpacrat]/[eis 
ras] evAdg rov[s dmoypavouévouc—]. The restorations are sup- 
ported, as concerns Pygela, by a citizenship decree from around the 
turn of the century, J. Keil, JOAI 23 (1926) Beiblatt, 73-90 (ca. 310- 
ca, 290), The text ends with the following sortition injunction and 
result: Emuxdnpaoat 8€ rods mpuraves cic Pudi Kal yévos. 
"Enaxe puais 'Ayapenvovisos, yévos Evpiénc. The one differ~ 
‘ence, the absence in the treaty of the genas, might be explained on the 
assumption that, because at Miletos (§16) new citizens were enrolled 
only in a phyle, the treaty confines itself to the unit common to the 
procedures of the two parties. Enrollment in the genos, in fact, is 
recorded elsewhere only at Erythrai (§8), Kolophon (§10), and Samos 
(5 §13). 

For the name of the phyle, Keil cites Strabo’s notice, 14.1.20 (639), 
that the town was founded by Agamemnon.' 


§13 Magnesia-on-Maiandros 

Founded by Aiolians from Thessalian Magnesia, the city occupied 
a still unknown site until 400/399 when, under the direction of the 
Spartan Thibron, it was moved to a new location under Mt. Thorax.! 
From this later city inscriptions ranging in date from the late fourth 
or early third century (no. 2) to the reign of Hadrian (no. 116) attest 
ten of what was probably at some point a system of twelve phylai. 
Primary references are to O. Kern, Die Inschriften von Magnesia am 
Maeander (Berlin 1900). 


‘Amohdwvids no. 4 (= SGDI $738) (ca. 250) 

*Apnis no. 9 (ca. 300-250) 

*Arranic nos. 89 (init, s. 1), 98 ( 
Sokolowski, LSAM 32) (ini 

*Agpodtovas no. 11 (ca. 300-250) 

Aués nos. 5 (= SGDI 5739) (post 2812), 10 (ca. 300- 
250), 14 (fin. s. 111), 111 (s. D 





GDI 5746; SIG? 589; 
. s. 1) 
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‘Eppnis nos. 6 (= SGDI 5740) (ca. 300-250), 10 (ca. 300- 
250) 
‘Eorids no. 110a (= SGDI 5749) (init. s. 1) 
fonds no, 2 (= SGDI 5737) (s. 1V/T) 


‘Heaeruis no. 110b (= SGDI 5749) (init. s. 1) 
Toced[ovids] no. 90 (= SGDI $741: fin. s. 11) 
Ledevxis no. 5 (= SGDI 5739) (post 2812) 
[—B]ofs] no, 13 (ca. 300-250) 


Twelvefold systems of phylai are sometimes assumed without suf- 
ficient evidence, but in the case of Magnesia a persuasive argument is 
available. Except for the dynastic Attalis and Seleukis, all the names 
allude to deities traditionally included among the Twelve Olympians.” 
Moreover, a decree of the beginning of the second century, no. 98, 
calls for the stephanephoros, on the occasion of the festival of Zeus 
Sosipolis, “while leading the procession, to conduct images of all the 
‘Twelve Gods in the finest raiments, and to plant a tholos in the agora 
at the altar of the Twelve Gods" (41-44). Accordingly, the existence 
of all twelve appropriately named phylai at some time appears likely. 
Since, however, the phyle Attalis is restored with near certainty in the 
preamble of this same decree,’ it follows that it, and probably Seleukis 
as well, had previously replaced members of, rather than been added 
to, the original organization. The gradual accretion of new units, as 
seen for example at Athens, is not to be assumed in the case of 
Magnesia. So, of the four remaining names—presumably ‘ADnvat'c, 
*Apreptoras, Anunrprdc, and ‘Hpats, vel sim.—two are accounted 
for by the renamed units, the two others remain unattested. 

‘The eponym of Attalis was identified as Attalos I by Hansen’ (com- 
pare, within the region, Ilion [§2]); that of Seleukis as Seleukos I 
Nikator by Habicht* (compare, within the region, Kolophon [§10)). 

Since phylai as numerous as these can fulfill the functions assigned 
to lower-level divisions in other states, the need for additional tiers of 
organization might well not arise. That such was the case at Magnesia 
is suggested by a series of citizenship decrees falling between the late 
fourth and mid-third centuries, nos. 2, 4, 5, 9, 10, 12. The decrees 
invariably enjoin allotment into the phyle of the honorand’s choice; 
no other unit occurs, either in the injunction or in the preserved clauses 
recording the result of the allotment (nos. 5, 9, 10). Similarly, an 
isolated example of the identification of a citizen by public affiliation, 
no. 111 (s. 1), cites the phyle alone. Single-tier organization was to 
become, as we shall see, the prevailing pattern throughout much of 
Asia Minor. 
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Further indication of the role played by the phylai in the consti- 
tutional sphere is afforded by prescripts heading documents between 
the late fourth (no. 2) and the beginning of the second century (no. 
98), Normally following citation of the eponymous magistrate, month, 
and day, the “presidency” of a given phyle is registered by a finite or 
participial form of the verb mpocSpedetv, immediately followed, in 
turn, by the name of the éxtorrarns of the mpéebpor (nos. 2, 4-6, 
9-11, 13-15, 89, 90, 98). Presumably the phylai rotated in the chair- 
manship of the Boule on a timetable that, if twelve phylai are assumed, 
was of a monthly or quasi-monthly character. Akin to the variously 
titled executive committees of the council from many quarters of the 
Greek world (see Index II.D.5), officers called proedroi are known to 
have served a similar function at Akragas (4 §18) and possibly Ios (5 
§23). At Athens (1 §1.22), of course, the proedroi, introduced at some 
time between 403/2 and 378/7, though assuming in part the work 
load of the prytaneis and headed, as at Magnesia, by an epistates, were 
drawn from all the phylai except the one in prytany. 

Less clear is the status of two boards of xetpoxpirat, or vote-tellers, 
catalogued in a document of the beginning of the first century, no. 
110 (= SGDI 5749). Following citation of the eponymous magistrate 
and month, the one list, a, entitled xetpoxpirar pudis ‘Eoridbos, 
registers twelve names, with one, 6 kai kaeorapévos mpoBovhos, 
standing first. The other, 6, entitled (following eponymous and month) 
xetpoxpirar pudtic ‘Hpatoridboc, though inscribed to the right of 
list a on the same stone, has only ten names, and none is designated 
proboulos. The significance of the variations is not apparent. Kern 
attributes to list b a later and more hurried script, but this might just 
as well be due to a change of hand as to the passage of time; and so 
no reform, certainly none affecting the public organization, need be 
suspected. Elsewhere, a proboulos makes one other appearance, in an 
honorary inscription of the first century, no. 111; the dedicator, the 
bearer of the title, is identified as of the phyle Dias. Kern naturally 
compared the officer of the cheirokritai of Hestias (no. 110, list a). 

‘A decree of the Gerousia of the time of Hadrian concerning the 
donation of oil to the city, no. 116 (= SGDI 5748), twice cites con- 
tributions by “each phyle of the Caesar's éo-ria” (lines 52, 57). Again, 
as elsewhere, we have evidence of the simultaneous and uniform func- 
tioning of the phylai in the Imperial period. 


§14 Priene 

Originally founded on a still-unknown site at the mouth of the 
Maiandros by Aipytos, grandson of Kodros, and the Theban Philotas, 
the city was moved to the foot of Mt. Mykale facing Miletos at some 
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time in the fourth century.' To the later city pertains all our docu- 
mentation for public organization. Beginning no later than ca. 270- 
262, seven phylai, all identical with phylai of the unreformed Kleis- 
thenic organization of Athens (1 §1.21), are attested. That the phylai 
were, as expected, ten in number, is shown by an inscription of the 
year 84: F. Hiller von Gaertringen, Die Inschrifien von Priene (Berlin 
1906) no. 114, line 26. 

Of the seven phylai, three are explicitly identified as such (all primary 
references are to Hiller’s corpus): 


Aiyeis no. 182 (s. III) 
Acov[rlig no. 248 (ca. s. I) 
Navé[tovéc] no, 249 (= IBM III 439) (s. 11) 


The four others appear in prescripts where, in the place of a Prienian 
citizen, an Attic hero, in each case corresponding to the eponym of 
an Athenian phyle, is cited as the stephanephoros, Priene’s chief mag- 
istrate: 


Alas no. 108 (post 129), line 79 

"Axdpas nos. 18 (= JBM III 415; Michel 481; OGIS I 215) (ca. 
270-262), line 28; 21 (= IBM III 416) (ca. 270-262), 
line 9 

‘Immodév nos. 18, line 20; 108, line 51 

Kéxpow _no. 108, line 89 


No lower-level division is known, nor does the existence of such 
appear likely in view of the fact that a clause from a citizenship decree 
dated soon after 300, no. 12, calls for allotment of the honorand into 
phyle alone (line 21; cf. line 31). Similarly, the dedicator of a marble 
table, no. 182 (6. III), identifies himself as “of the phyle Aigeis.” Given 
the relatively small size of the city, ten units would probably have 
sufficed for most administrative purposes.” Certainly there are no good 
grounds for assuming the existence of trittyes or demes, as the Attic 
exemplar might prompt us to do. 

On the Kleisthenic model, the Prienian phylai might also be expected 
to serve as the basis for the composition of the organs of government. 
Our only clue to this effect is the fact that the dedicator from Aigeis 
commemorated his term as agoranomos (no. 182). At Athens, the 
agoranomoi, numbering ten, were drawn from the phylai (1 §1.26). 
Possibly, the same obtained for their Prienian counterparts, whose 
number, however, is not known.’ With regard to the eponymous ste- 
phanephoria, it has been noted that on several occasions the post was 
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occupied by an Attic hero, certainly the namesake of a phyle, a practice 
also extended to Apollo (no. 44 = JBM III 419 [s. Il], lines 31-32), 
Zeus (no. 141 [s. I p.2], lines 1, 2, 3), and Telon, a local hero, (no. 
108 [post 129], lines 31, 39, 41). In these years, as commentators 
explain,‘ no citizen could be found who was willing (or able) to assume 
the burdens of the office; these, instead, devolved upon a god (ie. his 
temple) or, evidently, a phyle. No inference should be drawn, however, 
of a regular representation by the phylai in the stephanephoria, since 
their participation, no less than that of the temples, would appear to 
have been on a purely ad hoc basis.” 

Whatever the extent of their constitutional applications, the phylai 
without question played an important role in Priene’s public festivities. 
A decree calling for a general celebration of the freeing of the city 
from the tyranny of Hieron, no. 11 (ca. 297), includes the provision 
that all citizens kai &yewv éopriy Lwraplia, Kai ravmyyuprate]/ 
kara pvrds Huépas Bio . . . (29-30). Somewhat later, a second decree 
enjoining the worship of Lysimachos, no. 14 (= IBM III 401) (ca. 
286), orders the chief administrator, in preparation for the birthday 
celebration, “to give to the tepozrotoi of the phylai for the sacrificial 
victims as much money as is given for the Panathenaia” (23-26, partly 
restored). Here, unlike in the previous example, it is explicitly stated 
that the Prienian treasury is to bear the actual expense of the festivities. 
By contrast, documents of the first century reveal the phylai as ben- 
eficiaries of private largess. An inscription honoring one Krates, no. 
111 (init. s. D, appears in a very fragmentary passage to cite his 
entertaining (in the Bianteion?) all the citizens (?) kata phylas (245- 
246, 270). Two of the decrees honoring Aulos Aimilios Zosimos, both 
dated after the year 84, declare that the honorand “pledged . . . to dine 
all the citizens kata phylas (no. 113, lines 42-43) and “dined the ten 
phylai at his own expense” (no. 114, line 26). Taken together, these 
passages illustrate what was indubitably an important facet of the 
functioning of the phylai. But to what extent, if at all, it predominated 
over other activities cannot even be approximately determined, given 
the probably misleading impression left by the exclusively epigraphic 
record. 

‘Concerning internal arrangements our only sure clues are provided 
by two honorary inscriptions. “The Leontis phyle,” no. 248 (s. 1), and 
“the phyletai of (the) Pandionis phyle,” no. 249 (s. IID, cite the “ex- 
cellence” and “loyalty” of their benefactors. The “hieropoioi of the 
phylai” from no, 14 (ca. 286) might be either internal officers or 
Statewide officers appointed kata phylas.* Financial resources of some 
kind are implicit in the assumption of the stephanephoria, despite the 
contemporary record of external funding for public celebrations.” 
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Looking back over these scattered particulars, the degree of adher- 
ence to the ostensible Athenian model does not impress us." Assured 
departures are marked by the enrollment of new citizens by sortition 
(rather than by choice), by the identification of citizens by phyle (rather 
than by deme), and, again, by the absence of units below the phylai. 
Nonetheless, the mere presence of Kleisthenic phylai, in conjunction 
with tenfold division, demands explanation. 

Although all the documentation belongs to the later city, leaving 
open the possibility that it was on the occasion of its foundation that 
the new organization assumed the place of the presumed Attic-lonic 
phylai, it is not at all clear just what the circumstances of that new 
foundation were. Some scholars have maintained that when Athens, 
responding to the death of King Maussolos in 353, sent new cleruchs 
the following year to Samos, she at the same time directed or otherwise 
participated in the relocation of the Prienians to the new site? The 
great attraction of such a reconstruction is that it offers an acceptable 
context for the apparently wholesale adoption by Priene of a second 
state's phylai—an occurrence all the more striking because those phylai 
bore names representing the second state’s local, indeed (save Aias) 
indigenous heroes. By contrast, others have preferred to see Maussolos 
himself as the principal mover,” although even on this view the decisive 
Athenian intervention may nonetheless have occurred later. Still others 
downdate the refoundation to Alexander's celebrated visit to the city 
in 334."" But whatever the occasion, some powerful motivation must 
be discovered for the Prienians’ decision to compromise their self- 
identity in such an ostentatious manner. 


§15 Herakleia-on-Latmos 


A treaty of isopolity with Miletos of the year 180 (?), A. Rehm, 
Milet 3 (Berlin 1914) no. 150, contains detailed procedures for mutual 
enrollment in the two organizations. Herakleians desiring Milesian 
citizenship are to register with the designated authorities, giving “their 
‘own names, that of the phyle to which they belong, and those of any 
wives and children.” Afterwards, through an epiklerosis the applicants 
will “get themselves allotted individually into each of the phylai” (43- 
50). Conversely, Milesians desiring Herakleian citizenship are to follow 
a similar procedure of enrollment, at the conclusion of which “the 
Prytaneis are to conduct their epiklerosis in a like manner...” (53- 
57). 


§16 Miletos 


The case of Miletos is unusual in that our documents, if correctly 
dated, indicate the simultaneous functioning of two organizations in 
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the latter part of the fifth century. As at Athens (1 §1), where the Old 
Attic phylai long survived the reforms of Kleisthenes, the Milesian 
Attic-Ionic phylai may have remained in use a half century or more 
after the introduction of the new organization. True to the analogy, 
the latter was loosely modeled upon that of Kleisthenic Attika. The 
simultaneous operation of two statewide organizations is also a pos- 
sibility at Kerkyra (4 §5). 

For the Attic-Ionic phylai, our primary source is a decree of the 
podzoi dated 450/49, A. Rehm, Milet III 1 (Berlin 1914) no, 133 
(= Schwyzer 726; SGDI 5495; SIG? 57; Sokolowski, LSAM 50). The 
prescript records the names of the aicovnvav, or president, of the 
society and of his five mpoéraipor, or colleagues, one of Oiverres, 
two of "OmAndes, and two of Bapets.' On the natural assumption 
that the president is a member of the first mentioned and (apparently) 
underrepresented Oinopes, we have a board of six, two provided by 
each of three phylai. Some, on this basis, have suspected that this was 
their actual number? Would not all phylai have been represented on 
the board? Since, however, as will be seen, at least one other phyle, 
not cited here, was in existence later in the century, it is preferable to 
posit the entire Attic-Ionic hexadic division and to assume that the 
board was drawn from two groups of the phylai in alternate terms.’ 
Additional support for the inference might be found in possible in- 
stances of sixfold organization elsewhere in the constitution,* in the 
presence of all six phylai at Milesian colonies,” and, generally, in the 
tendency of all states, where any of the six is present, to retain the 
entire organization.* 

‘Two other documents, of comparable type and date, may be con- 
sidered together: 


‘Apyadéov mporn —_T. Wiegand, SB Berlin 1904, p. 85 (init. s. 
wy 

‘OmdjPav Seorépys G. Dunst, Forschungen und Fortschritte 35 
(1965) 272-273 (ca. 400) 


‘The locutions “First of Argadeis” and “Second of Hopletes” at once 
put one in mind of subdivisions of the phylai, but, if so, their identi- 
fication is unclear. Formally, the closest—indeed, exact—parallels are 
found at Kerkyra (4 §5), where, at the beginning of the fifth century, 
‘an unknown number of innovating phylai are subdivided by similarly 
designated units ranging all the way to “Tenth,” eg. "Afopov 
réumra. No clue, however, is available regarding the units’ identifi- 
cation. Closer to home, in a half-dozen island and Ionian organizations, 
including nearby Erythrai (§8), Kolophon ? (§10), Ephesos (§11), and 
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Samos (5 §13), we encounter the xevaorric. With the exception of 
the éxarooric at Samos, this is the only well attested unit in the 
region of the required feminine gender. The Samian case is the most 
illuminating, since, among other functions, in the second century the 
Thousands afforded the organizational basis for assemblies of the citi- 
zenbody in the theater.* The Milesian “horosartiger Stein” published 
by Wiegand came from Miletos’ theater and could hardly have had 
any function other than to mark areas of seating.” (Unfortunately, the 
second inscription, which stands on the back side of a statue group 
dating from the end of the sixth century, is—beyond “Milet"—of 
unknown provenience."” Dunst suggests that it is a ré7oc-marker 
designating “den Standort” of the unit.) Though not proved, the iden- 
tification Thousand is highly likely. 

How many units were there? If each phyle had a “First” and a 
“Second,” a possible basis for the selection of the board of molpoi 
would be at hand. Dunst found two per phyle attractive, since, if the 
phylai numbered six, the twelvefold division might have been incor- 
porated in the later twelve phylai (see below).'" Already, Rehm, writing 
in ignorance of our two inscriptions, had proposed that the new phylai 
had been formed through the halving of the old.” But Rehm’s (and 
Dunst’s) hypothesis runs aground on the manifest contemporancity of 
the two organizations late in the fifth century. In fact, only if we 
assume the correctness of the identification Thousand is a limiting 
element at hand—namely, the term itself. If literally significant, a low 
number of Thousands is plainly needed. Indeed, two per phyle, hence 
twelve, might appear too many in light of Beloch’s estimate that the 
citizenbody at the time of the Peloponnesian War numbered about 
4,000.” To save the literal signification of yeAcaorric, we must assume 
that the Thousands included as members citizens’ wives and children— 
an hypothesis which cannot, in the absence of information about mem- 
berships, be tested. 

At some point well before the inscribing of the text published by 
Dunst (viz. ca. 400), and possibly no later than 437/6, a second 
organization came into existence."* Four sets of units appear in public 
contexts: phylai, demoi, patriai, and phatriai. Since, however, the latter 
two occur only in statements of affiliation, it is probable that they, like 
comparable associations elsewhere, were wholly private in orientation; 
and that membership in them, while mandatory for citizens, was other- 
wise without consequence in the public sphere. Let us first consider 
seriatim the evidence for each unit, next their interrelationships, and 
finally what little is known of the public roles of the phylai and demes.* 

Phylai. From inscriptions of Imperial date, we learn that the Milesian 
phylai at that time numbered twelve (Didyma Il, nos. 269, 270, 288). 
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At present, a total of nine phylai are known by name from documents 
as early as 437/6:'* 


Aiavris Milet 7, no. 271 (ca. 100) 
"Axapavric Didyma Il 257 (s. 1?) 
[Aka]pavric Milet inv. no. 273 (s. IV)" 


"Agaric Didyma 1 463 (= CIG Il 2855) (ca. 180/79) 
(Epelydnis Milet inv. no. 484 (n.d.)'* 

Ononis Didyma 11 256 (init. aet. Imp.) 

Kexporis Sokolowski, LSAM 45 (= SGDI 5496) (380/79) 
Acovris P. Herrmann, Klio $2 (1970) 163-173 (437/62) 
Oivnis Didyma I 228 (s. 1) 


MavSvovég Didyma II 228 (s. 1) 


Of the nine names, seven duplicate phylai of the original tenfold Kleis- 
thenic organization of Athens (1 §1.21). Theseis, like the phyle Thesseis 
at Smyrna (§6), probably originated in a belief in an early contact 
with Athens; in Miletos’ case, the notion that the Milesians were 
colonists of the Athenians was held, on Herodotos’ authority (5.97.2), 
to have been current at the time of the Ionian Revolt.” Similarly, 
‘Asopis has been associated with the Boiotian river Asopos, hence with 
fa putative Theban participation in the colonization of Miletos; the 
deme Plataieis, if correctly connected with the Boiotian city (see below), 
may point in the same direction.” But neither tradition, however 
ancient, provides any clues regarding the circumstances of the creation 
of the two non-Kleisthenic units. Nonetheless, since the organization’s 

ithout question predate the first additions to the Athenian 
tenfold division in 307/6, it is likely that the Milesian phyla, like 
their exemplars, numbered ten.” An original ten phylai is also favored 
by the Milesians’ imitation of the prytany-system, and by the fact that, 
of the four prytanizing phylai thus far attested, all are Kleisthenic (see 
below). The date of the addition of the eleventh and twelfth phylai 
remains a matter for speculation. 

‘Demoi. A large number of inscriptions, ranging between the third 
and the first century, attest five, possibly as many as seven, demes. 
With the exception of a series of horas-stones “of the temenos of 
Argaseis” (Didyma TI 66-69), all occurrences are confined to statements 
of affiliation. (All references are to Didyma 11). 





*Apyaceic 66-69, 214, 227, 230, 232, 250, 259, 320 


Karamon()iriot 221, 228, 235, 266 
215, 231, 232, 236, 253, 262, 283, 287, 


Aéptot 
325, 342, 345, 415 
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[Mar?]veoe 231 II, line 4 
TAaraveic or WAarecig 215, 227-229, 254, 256 
Tixeeo cei 228, 229, 231, 257, 275 
HI/TEQN 228 II, lines 5-6 
[Mereov? Le Bas III 242 
(IIA) [a]/reav B. Haussoullier, RPh 21 (1897) 39, note 8 


Such progress has been made by scholars in determining the locations 
of these demes that all but one or two can now be regarded as con- 
clusively established. Lerioi, to begin with a straightforward case, must 
designate the demesmen of the island of Leros, a possession of Miletos’ 
from the early fifth century at the latest.” If the restoration yielding 
Patnioi is correct (it has, with justice, been doubted), Patmos will 
have been a second island deme. The Teichiesseis are the demesmen 
of Teichioussa, placed by L. Robert at Duganbeleni near Kazikli—a 
finding independently arrived at by G. E. Bean and J. Cook.* The 
location of Argaseis is established by the horos-stones (see above), 
found in place on the southern coast of the Milesian peninsula." About 
Katapol(e)itioi, however, there must be less certainty. The deme might 
be thought to have consisted of “newly enfranchised citizens,” on the 
assumption that the prefix xava- signals inferior status. But would 
such a group have been relegated to its own deme, in the territorial 
sense of that term? Greater credence can be placed in L. Robert's 
assignment to the city and its immediate environs (from xara. 76Awv?, 
he asks)—a conjecture supported by the assured occurrence of similarly 
disposed units in other cities.” Next, Plataicis was connected by Haus- 
soullier, not implausibly, with the Boiotian city, partly on the strength 
of the (problematic) existence of the phyle Asopis (see above):” But 
Robert objected that the name does not occur in the expected form, 
and offered as an alternative the association of the deme with the “flat 
space” of the plateau between Miletos and the southern coast This 
leaves, finally, the apparently corrupt name in Didyma II 228, lines 
5-6. Although possibly an error for some form of “Plataiai”” (as Haus- 
soullier thought), an error of this magnitude is not easily accounted 
for. Consequently, it is wiser to leave open the possibility of the ex- 
istence of still another deme. 

On a conservative count, therefore, the known demoi number six. 
Since, moreover, multiple occurrences are significantly high in five of 
the six cases—twelve times (Argaseis and Lerioi), six (Plataieis), five 
(Teichiesseis), four (Katapol(c)itioi)—it is likely that we are not far 
from the full complement. Indeed, on Robert's assignment of bound- 
aries to the five securely attested units (he excludes Patnioi), all known 
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Milesian territory would be encompassed.” The conclusion that the 
demes were so few raises the awkward question—to which we shall 
return presently—of their relation to the twelve- (or ten-) fold division 
by phylai. 

Patriai. Attested by inscriptions of dates comparable to those at- 
testing the demes, the patria occupies the third position in the state- 
ments of affiliation. Sixteen texts document nine, possibly ten, different 
names. Alll references are to Didyma I. 





Adp[—] or ’Adn[—] 241 NetheiBa 229 

“Apuhot 320 Noowdeic 292 

“Bxaurabae 214, 266 @irooribar —_ 259, 345 

Eio(—] 231 wovibat «342. 

Aatavipibat 353 [Tribe 202 
marpias 231, 275 


Phratriai. In the final position stands the phratry, immediately fol- 
lowing the patria in four of the texts cited above: 


Tekayovibar 29 
Tamacibat 266 
Twrovibar 342 
eprirpas, 214 


With the names, numbers, and frequency of occurrence of the four 
sets of units in mind, we may now turn to the question of their 
interrelationships. One sure clue is provided by the documented afil- 
iation of members of the patria Philostidai with two different demes, 
Lerioi (Didyma II 345) and Argascis (no. 259). This suggests that the 
patriai were (as expected) personally disposed, with memberships ¢x- 
tending across the boundaries of the territorial demes. What, next, of 
the patriai and phratriai? The answer is provided by the fact that the 
phratry, when given, is invariably followed by the patria; whereas in 
the many statements of affiliation in which the patria appears, no 
citation is made of the phratry. The easiest explanation is that the 
‘patria was the smaller and was wholly contained within the (larger) 
phratry. On the assumption that the interrelationships were generally 
known, full identification would be achieved by citation of the patria, 
but not of the phratria, alone. 

‘What, finally, was the relation of the phylai to the remainder of the 
organization? Surprisingly, even after ascertaining the disposition of 
the other three units, no easy answer presents itself. Nine phylai, again, 
‘are known by name; and in the Imperial period it is certain that the 
number stood at twelve. At the same time what appears to be a fairly 
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complete record reveals with certainty only five, in no case more than 
seven, demes. Plainly the Kleisthenic model, followed in the naming 
of the phylai and possibly as well in the very adoption of the term 
“deme,” has no application here. Nor is it conceivable that the phylai, 
given the universal practice of placing them at the head of the public 
organization, were subdivisions of the demes. Perhaps, therefore, the 
demes represented the sole territorial unit, and the phylai, personally 
disposed, cut across them. If the corrupt (7) deme name in Didyma 
II 228, lines 5-6, really represents (as Haussoullier thought) Plataicis, 
then this deme would have been affiliated with Pandionis as well as 
with Theseis (nos. 256).”” 

Another respect in which the Milesian demes diverged from their 
Athenian counterparts is evident in Rehm’s analysis of a family of 
stephanephoroi during the second half of the first century. In three 
successive generations, sons in the male line are affiliated with Argascis, 
Lerioi, and Plataicis. The first change might be explained by the in- 
dividual’s recorded adoption by a person outside the family. But no 
such explanation, based on evidence, is available for the second change. 
If Rehm was correct in his suspicion that membership in a deme at 
this date depended upon one’s place of residence, we would have here 
4 rare exception to the hereditary transmission of affiliation in public 
units.” 

Regarding the functions of the “Kleisthenic” organization, our ear- 
liest testimony consists of the preambles of decrees citing the presi- 
dencies of Leontis (437/67), Kekropis (380/79), Akamantis (s. IV), 
and Erechtheis (n.d.). No closer approximation to Athenian practice 
than this is recorded. At a later date, it is into the phyle that new 
citizens were allotted by decree of the state: Miler I 3, nos. 33d? (s. 
II), 37d (6. I1), 141 (228), 142 (ante 3232), 143 (212/11), 146 (209/ 
08), and 150 (1802). Still later begin the lists of mpogjrau and 
¥6popépor of the Temple of Apollo at Didyma; with their names 
occur the many statements of affiliation just reviewed. In an isolated 
example, Milet I 7, no. 271 (ca. 100), a person in a list of contributors 
is identified by phyle, presumably in order to distinguish him from a 
homonym. The prophetai, further, were, if we follow Rehm, Robert, 
and Piérart, selected by a two-stage procedure comparable to the 
Athenian xArjpaors x mpoxpirev. From five candidates, each des- 
ignated by lot by one of the five demes, the single officer will have 
been chosen in a second allotment.” Three of the prophetai have left 
cursus of Imperial date. Among other distinctions, these include “sit- 
ting all the citizens down and dining the twelve phylai on separate 
days” (Didyma II, nos. 269, 270, 288, each partly restored). Possibly 
the twelve phylai may be found in a Hellenistic epitaph in verse, 
Didyma Ii, no. 537 (ca. 200). Following upon a reference to the “spear 
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bearing phylai in bands (comprising) all the phratries” (7), the poem 
continues: mpdrat 8° éx gud[Gv Bu]oKaiBexa maibes.... (12). 

Turning to the internal organization of the units, we find an even 
sparser documentation. The horoi marking the temenos of Argascis, 
Didyma I, nos. 66-69 (s. III), presumably pertain to a sanctuary of 
the deme. The sole example of an office is provided by a woman; her 
cursus of the third century A.D., Didyma I, no. 325, includes her 
service as phylarch. An inventory of dedications to Apollo, Didyma 
Il, no. 463 (= CIG II 2855) (ca. 179), cites a kavoov (ie, basket) 
gudig Tig Acrw/sTibos (20-21). 





KARIA 





§17 Amyzon 


A late Hellenistic decree conferring citizenship, J. and L. Robert, 
Fouilles d'Amyzon en Carie I (Paris 1983) 212-215, no. 26, includes a 
uniquely informative clause calling for the enrollment of the honorands 
in the phylai:.. . of &€ mpvrd[vets]/oi mpuravevovres émuxAnpo- 
cdracav airovs emi pudds Ta[s]/eraxioras tpeis wapa- 
Xptina pepioravres 7a Ovopara cig exdor[rv]/ pudgy (6-9). The 
limitation of the field to “the smallest phylai,” presumably in order 
to alleviate irregularities in membership, may provide the explanation 
for the isolated phrase rpeic gudac[—] in a similar decree from 
Miletos (§16), Milet 1 3, no. 33d (6. 11), line 5; and, similarly, for the 
otherwise puzzling stipulation of three phylai by name in a decree, 
also calling for allotment, from Dyme in Achaia (3 §1), SIG? 531 (s. 
IID). Additionally, the phrase pepioavres ... gudry resembles the 
language of a second Milesian decree, Miler I 3, no. 150 (1802), 
emuchnpoupévav adrav pas népos ep" exdorrny pudmY (49-50), 
although here the object would seem to be to point a contrast wit 
the earlier formula: “. .. into whichever phylai the Demos designates.’ 








§18 Alinda 


Dated to 202 and assigned to Alinda by its editor, a decree awarding 
citizenship, BCH 58 (1934) 291-298, no. 1, includes a clause ordering 
allotment of the honorands, émuxhnpocat 5é avrovc kai cic/ 
[pv] iv kai ovvy[éverav]. At length, follows the statement of the 
result: [--z]Aaxe pudig "Epexonibos. Why the second unit is not 
cited in the result is not known; to my knowledge, there is no exact 
parallel. The phyle Erechtheis provides a rare example, alongside others 
from Priene (§14) and Miletos (§16), of the evident borrowing of names 
from the Kleisthenic organization of Athens (1 §1.21). 
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§19-21 Mylasa (with Olymos and Labraunda) 


One of the principal non-Greek cities of Karia, Mylasa consolidated 
her power in late Hellenistic times by formalizing her domination of 
the surrounding region through a series of sympolities with some of 
the weaker cities of the neighborhood.' These arrangements apparently 
included the dismantling of the organizations of the lesser partners. 
Olymos (§20) presents a striking illustration of the process, for her 
own three phylai were, according to the express wording of two Oly- 
mian documents, renamed syngeneiai. It is natural to connect the 
change of designation with the formation of the union, and to see the 
Joss of phylai as a consequence of the loss of autonomy. No comparable 
parallel is at hand. But the transformation from “public” to “private” 
orientation can, I think, be rendered comprehensible on the assumption 
that the Olymian phylai shared the elaborate and, most significantly, 
cult-based internal organization of the well-documented phylai of My- 
asa (§19). The subtraction of purely public functions from such bodies 
would have left associations not dissimilar to the social unit charac- 
teristic of the Mylasian region? At Labraunda (§21), however, the 
situation differed. Together with the phylai, almost certainly those of 
Mylasa, there existed an independent local organization. These or 
similar arrangements might have obtained at Hydasos, where meager 
testimony shows the duplication of the names of both Mylasian and 
Olymian syngeneiai.’ But these associations were, again, of an essen- 
tially cultic nature. Generally, it is to be assumed that the three My- 
lasian phylai, for which alone substantial public functions are attested, 
hhad been extended throughout the sympolity, absorbing the consti- 
tutional powers of the formerly independent organizations. 





§19 Mylasa 


Three decrees of the fourth century, SIG’ 167 (= CIG II 2691 c, 
4, ¢; Le Bas-Waddington 377-379; Michel 471; SGDI 5753; Schwyzer 
746; Tod Il, 138) (367/6, 361/0, 355/4), are each prefaced by the 
formula: of MvAacevouw, exknoring kuping yevouévns, Kai 
émexipwoav ai tpeig pvaat. The ratification of a decree already 
passed by the ekklesia might be taken as an indication that the three 
phylai represented only a fraction of the Mylasian citizen body. Yet, 
since all citizens belonged to a phyle (as implied by an isopolity treaty: 
see below), on what basis would “the three phylai” have been distin. 
guished from the others?' More likely, the three were the full com- 
plement (this is, in any case, just the number known by name), and 
the ratification merely marked the final stage of the legislative process? 
For a possible parallel of much earlier date, see on Dreros (5 §33). 
Conceivably, the object was that the phylai would convene in separate 
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assemblies and render independent judgments on the acts of the full 
citizen body. 

‘A second public appearance of the phylai is provided by an isopolity 
treaty with Miletos of the year 209/8, Miler 1 3, no, 146 (= Staats- 
vertriige TI 539). Mylasians enrolling at Miletos are called upon to 
state their father’s name and “of which phyle they are” (lines 33-35). 
By contrast, the formulas from Mylasian decrees enjoining enrollment 
in the citizenbody name not only the phyle but the syngeneia and patra 
as well: Le Bas-Waddington 334 and 360.’ In one instance, BCH 22 
(1898) 399, no. 47, only the syngeneia and patra occur, Taken in 
combination, the first and fourth texts leave the impression, reinforced 
by the wording of Le Bas-Waddington 334," of a sundering of function 
between the phylai on the one hand, and the syngeneia and patra on 
the other. Possibly, the phylai sufficed for all public needs, while 
membership in the lesser, private associations was of importance only 
as a necessary condition of citizenship. 

At the same time, the phylai were, like their counterparts in the 
social organization, vigorous corporations of a fundamentally religious 
character. Copious documentation of the late Hellenistic period illus- 
trates the internal arrangements of three phylai—with virtual certainty 
to be identified with the three phylai of the fourth century decrees— 
namely, the KovoBwpxovéeis, 'Orwpkovbeic, and "YapBeovrat. 
Probably due to accident of preservation, the Konodorkondeis and 
Hyarbesytai are each represented by only a single inscription, while 
the great bulk of the material, chiefly honorary decrees and contracts 
regarding the purchase and lease of real estate, makes Otorkondeis 
one of the best known of all Greek public units.” 

‘The Otorkondeis, and presumably the other two phylai as well, 
convened their own ekklesia and issued decrees in their own name 
‘Among these were frequent grants of honors, including praise, a crown 
of gold, a statue (once mounted upon an altar), a portion of all victims 
sacrificed by the phyle, and the publicizing of the honors through 
cither an inscription or a formal announcement.’ Administering these 
fand other official acts were a number of officers. Evidently the chief 
executive, the &pXew figures as the eponymous in the single decree 
of the Hyarbesytai® The others are the boards of rapiat and 
oixovépor of the Otorkondeis and Hyarbesytai (where their numbers 
ore recorded, they are always two), and the single éyAoytorras of 
Otorkondeis.’ The purchase of real estate for the Otorkondeis fell to 
the boards of xrmwaravat, who vary in number from two to five 
and so, given the nature of their activity, were probably selected on 
dan ad hoc basis.!° In the honorary decrees, several other offices occur, 
‘ually in the rehearsal of the honorand’s cursus, but only these are 
expressly identified as belonging to, or representative of, the phyla. 
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Behind the administrative apparatus stood an impressive array of 
material resources. Expenses incurred in the implementation of honors 
are several times referred to “the revenues” (ai 7p6co6ot) of the 
phyle."* Evidence of overextension in this area is perhaps indicated by 
the decree of the Hyarbesytai. All phyletai honored by the phyle must 
thenceforth dedicate to Zeus of the Hyarbesytai a silver poterion or 
phiale worth one hundred drachmas; while those from another phyle 
so honored must dedicate three poteria or phialai of the same value." 
Indeed, contributions by individuals, to judge from the honorary texts, 
comprised a major source of income; in one instance, a member is 
lauded for his promise of funds towards the construction of a stoa by 
the phyle."* Presumably by such means the sanctuaries of the phylai, 
with their substantial architectural fixtures, were helped to come into 
being."’ Real estate, particularly that attached to the sanctuary of Zeus 
‘Osogos of the Otorkondeis, afforded another source of income, as the 
inscribed contracts of the phyle repeatedly affirm.'* Less importantly, 
the Hyarbesytai impose fines, payable to the temple, upon violators of 
their decree.” 

Amidst all these details, a fundamental fact stands out, and that is 
the unusual prominence enjoyed by the phylai in the ongoing affairs 
of the Mylasian state. Each phyle maintained a cult; in the case of the 
Otorkondeis, we can be sure that the cult was one of major stature. 
Apparently, these festivals, sacrifices, and other sacral activities" were 
not obscure, merely local affairs. Similarly, the citizens praised and 
rewarded by the phylai are more than merely loyal or energetic phyletai; 
they are often lauded for services to the polis as well as to the phyle."” 
Indeed, in more than one instance a successful state office holder had, 
prior to his selection, been “deemed worthy” by his phyle2” In the 
centrality of the phylai may lie part of the explanation for the curious 
procedure of ratification of the assembly's decrees with which we began. 








§20 Olymos 


Mention is twice made in inscriptions from Olymos of units “pre- 
viously called phylai but now called syngeneiai,” once with reference 
to the Mworcreic alone (Le Bas-Waddington 338, line 11), the other 
time with reference to the full complement of syngeneiai, Macorcic, 
KvBieic, and KavénBeis (no. 339 [= Michel 476; Sokolowski, 
LSAM 58], lines 8-9). Neither text has been exactly dated. Since, 
however, the groups appear in other, presumably later texts identified 
simply as syngeneiai without allusion to their former status, commen- 
tators are probably correct in assuming that both belong to the period 
shortly after the conclusion of the sympolity with Mylasa. Among the 
later texts one, Le Bas-Waddington 323-324, adds a fourth syngeneia, 
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Zoawveis, to the three cited in no. 339. But it would be unwise to 
infer that at some time subsequent to the publication of no. 339 a 
fourth phyle was created, only immediately to be demoted to synge- 
neia.' The number of these associations attested at Olymos now well 
exceeds four;? and although it is unclear why in no. 323-324 only 
Soaoneis appears alongside the former three phylai, there is no reason 
to assume that all have undergone such change of status. 

A complication is introduced by another document, probably a 
decree of Mylasa, Le Bas-Waddington 334. Instructions appear to be 
given for the enrollment of the people of Olymos and Labraunda (also 
a dependency of Mylasa, see §21) “in the phylai, syngeneiai, and patrai” 
(line 3). Of what state(s) are these phylai? According to the prevailing 
interpretation, the text postdates the formation of the sympolity, and 
the phylai are those of Mylasa (and hence, by extension, of her de- 
pendencies). By contrast, the (former) phylai elsewhere cited bear an 
Olymian stamp, for two of the three names are similar to toponyms 
of the region,’ suggesting centers of local concentration. Szanto’s in- 
ference, however, that the units were disposed territorially is quite 
without foundation.* 

‘As was found to be true of the Mylasian phylai (§19), finally, a 
vigorous corporate life is indicated by our two sources for the three 
syngeneiai previously called phylai, To the Mosseis is attributed the 
“ownership of lands (Le Bas-Waddington 338, line 11); and to all three, 
religious observances (of uncertain nature, due to the Incunose text) 
and, of paramount importance, “private revenues” (no. 339, line 10). 


§21 Labraunda 


Situated a few miles north of Mylasa, the sanctuary of Zeus at 
Labraunda was of disputed possession when, in the year 220, Mylasian 
ambassadors pled their city’s right to the shrine before Philip V. Ac- 
cording to the Makedonian King’s account of the interview preserved 
ina letter to the Mylasians, J. Crampa, Labraunda 111 1, part I (Lund 
1969) no. 5, the ambassadors’ case included the point that “those living 
in the hieron are our citizens, are distributed in (our) phylai, and 
Observe the same laws, . ..” (31-33). Accordingly, these phylai are the 
thee known from epigraphic sources from Mylasa (§19), viz. Kono- 
Gorkondeis, Otorkondeis, and Hyarbesytai. Above (§20), too, mention 
vas made of the enrollment formula in a decree, probably of Mylasa, 
tulling for induction of (Olymians and) Labraundians “in phyla $1 
geneiai, and patrai”—again, at least in the case of the phylai, with 
Srfevence to the common Mylasian organization. Presumably, this doo- 
Tmment marks the formal induction of the two communities into the 


public organization of Mylasa. 
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Over against these findings, a decree of “the priest Korris and the 
syngeneis of Korris,” of the second half of the third century, Labraunda 
IIL 1, no. 11 (compare the similar but less fully preserved no. 12), 
reveals the existence of an independent Labraundian organization. 
Following grants to the honorand of numerous privileges, including 
politeia, comes the formula “and let him participate in the hiera and 
in everything else of the pudjg/[1Ba]vedAtoc” (lines 10-11). For 
the assignment of an honorand to a particular unit, compare the similar 
‘examples from Aigiale (5 §22) and Kalymna (5 §40). The eponym of 
the phyle was restored by Crampa with reference to the father of two 
Mylasians prominent at the time of the Ionian Revolt (see Herodotos, 
5.37.1, 121). Since the inhabitants of the village were already by the 
year 220 members of the phylai of Mylasa (above), it is probable that 
the two organizations were in existence simultaneously. 


§22 Tasos 


Public functions are recorded for phylai, and, in a single enrollment 
formula, for the patria. Of the phylai, two names are attested (primary 
references are to W. Bliimel, Die Inschriften von Iasos 1 and Il, IGSK 
28.1 and 2 [Bonn 1985)): 


"Emexpeibat no, 238 (n.d.) 
[—anis! no. 5 (time of Antiochos III) 


Despite the usual scattering of source materials, we are well informed 
on a point of procedure by a decree of the third (possibly the fourth) 
century, no. 20 (= Michel 466), concerning the disbursal of ekklesiastic 
pay. To facilitate comprehension, I translate portions of the (in places) 
heavily restored text:? 


[Decreed by the Boule and Demos. Motion of the prytaneis. Concerning the 
matters brought forward by the neopoiai, asking] (1) how and when they are 
supposed to disburse the ekklesiastic pay ... [six names (of the prytaneis?), 
in part restored] . . . The (5) prytaneis [restored] and the neopoiai, on the first 
day of each month, are to take 180 drachmas as ekklesiastic pay; but the 
others, on the sixth of each month, three obols. And for the meetings of the 
ekklesia they are to set out at sunrise a measuring jar full of water. 

(10)... and they are to release the water with the rising of the sun. And the 
neopoiai are to take seats; and beside each there is to be set a box sealed by 
the prostatai, each having an opening a finger in length and no greater than 
1 bean in width. And let there be inscribed on the box the name of the phyle; 
(15) and let each of those entering the ekklesia give a tally to the neopoias 
of his own phyle, having inscribed upon it his own name with patronymic. .. . 
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Let the neopoias put (it) into the box; and let the names with patronymic be 
(20) the seals of the boxes. ..... cof the box. 





Of the three boards of officers mentioned in the text, only one, the 
neopoiai, is expressly made representative of the phylai. For the par- 
allels, see Samos (5 §13) and Ephesos (§11). The number of the pry- 
taneis, too, is set at six by a document of the fourth century (no. 1); 
and it may be to this board that the six men listed in lines 2-4 of our 
decree belong. But it is not quite certain that the phylai as well were 
of that number, as is sometimes supposed.” 

Except for the well attested arrangements at Athens for the disbursal 
of pay to jurors (1 §1.24), the procedure itself is without parallel. 

‘A reference to the phyle occurs in a second decree, no. 1 (= Michel 
460; SGDI 5515; SIG? 169) (ca. 367/6-353/2), calling for the ban- 
ishment, and confiscation of the property, of persons apprehended in 
‘a conspiracy against Maussolos. Of interest here is the catalogue of 
those who administered the sale of the confiscated goods. Following 
a number of lists of boards of officers, the catalogue concludes with a 
final group of thirty-four names introduced by the heading oi5¢ dm6 
(puAiig (lines 18-19). What is the significance of this heading? Plainly 
the names constitute a distinct category, for there are only two co- 
incidences of name between the list and the remainder of the docu- 
ment. But the expected uniform representation of the phylai appears 
precluded both by the wording of our phrase and by the simple fact 
that thirty-four persons could not be evenly distributed over six—or 
any other small number of—phylai. Nor can much be said for the 
suggestion that a single phyle is at question. In the absence of the 
definite article, not to mention a proper name, the words dard punjis 
simply cannot bear this meaning,’ I am therefore inclined to take the 
phrase in the sense “from (a) phyle,” signifying membership in a phyle 
‘and, accordingly, citizen as opposed to non-citizen status. 

‘Such a coterminous relation between phyletai and politai is implied 
by two extant citizenship decrees. The earlier, of the end of the fourth 
century, no. 47 (= Michel 464), orders the neopoiai xarardgat aiirov 
cig pudiy kai rarprmy (line 4). Attested only here in a public context 
for Tasos (elsewhere, see Troizen, 2 §6; and Miletos, §16), the lesser 
division is absent from the clause of a similar decree of the second 
century, no. 51 (= Michel 470): émueanpaerat Bé airév Kal ext 
guMiv ev roi évvspots xpévors (29-30). Exampled only once else- 
There the change in procedure, in this case from “assignment” to 
“allotment,” betokens a reform of some consequence. Possibly, the 
reform also involved the restriction of the enrollment to the phyle 


alone.” 
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The internal functioning of the Iasian phylai is illustrated by a 
fragmentary decree, no. 5. “The phyletai” are called upon to offer 
prayers for the well-being of King Antiochos III, his wife Laodike, 
their children, and the city of Iasos. Following a suggestion of L. 
Robert, it may be possible to recognize part of the name of the decreeing 
phyle in the letters [—-]/AniSoc (genitive singular) in line 12." An 
undated inscription, no. 238, records a dedication by the phyle Epi- 
kreidai “to the Theoi Soteres and the Demos.” 


§23 Halikarnassos 


According to a notice in Stephanos of Byzantion, s.v. 
‘Adkapvacrc%c, Kallimachos (fr. 703 Pfeiffer) wrote that “Anthes 
led the colony from Troizen, taking Tv Avpaxvav pudgy.” On this 
basis, it was supposed by K. O. Miiller that of the three Dorian phylai 
only the Dymanes emigrated to Halikarnassos.' Such an independent 
settlement by a single phyle would, however, be without secure parallel. 
Where evidence is available, the invariable practice is for the colonizing 
state to draw upon all the phylai? In the absence of any more reliable 
indication of just what it was that Kallimachos wrote, and of his 
authority for so writing, it is best, therefore, not to press the meaning 
of the quotation.” 

A citizenship decree of the third century, ASAA 4-5 (1921-1922) 
465-466, no. 5, orders [ros 5é eerlarras mpoypawat airév/ 
[—rlis pudiig, fv av BovAnrat (15-16). Since by the fifth century, 
Halikarnassos had lost practically all vestiges of her Dorian heritage, 
acquiring Ionian institutions instead,‘ it is quite possible that these 
Hellenistic phylai were not the Dorian triad presumably introduced 
at the foundation. 


§24 Theangela 


New citizens are allotted into the phyle in three Hellenistic decrees. 
The most fully preserved, C. Sahin and H. Engelmann, ZPE 34 (1979) 
213-215, no. 2 (s. 1), gives both the injunction and the result: xai 
emucdnpdeat avrov emi pudiv'/... erexdnpd/9n Kai Payer 
puay “YAAiBa (14-16). The name of the phyle does, as the editors 
note, recall the traditional Dorian division Hylleis, but the presence 
of a phyle Hyllis at another state, Messene (3 §8), cautions against 
identification. There, although Hyllos, son of Herakles, is with certainty 
(as for Hylleis) the eponym, the phyle is a component of an innovating 
organization created no earlier than the foundation in the fourth cen- 
tury. 

The second text, 1G XI 4, no. 1054b (. IID), preserves a nearly 
identical injunction. The third, ZPE 25 (1977) 229-235, no. 1 (s. II), 
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preserves only a fragment of the statement of result: .. . @haxe pudiils 
sive -v ... 8-10] (line 4). For the phyle, a name longer than Hyllis is 
required. 





§25 Plataseis 


To be identified with the Roberts as the Pladasseis of the Athenian 
tribute lists, Plataseis was at a later date incorporated in a larger 
community, probably the confederacy of Pisye.' Possibly on this oc- 
casion, a decree, J. Crampa, Labraunda Il 2, part II (Stockholm 
1972) no. 42, implemented an earlier decision rendered by the general 
Eupolemos. That decision had, in turn, confirmed a decree conferring 
citizenship and other privileges upon one Dion “and his descendants” 
(ines 8-18). Dion's son, Diokles, subsequently approached the general 
in order to secure the extension of the decree’s terms to himself. 
Although the substance of the present decree (dated ca. 300-250) is 
lost, the text does state that Eupolemos’ decision had been given éy 
KoBodoBwov pvdie (line 3). For the phrase, compare the similar 
formulation at nearby Stratonikeia (§26) and see J. and L. Robert, 
Bull. Ep. 1973, no. 408 (pp. 420-421). 

For additional instances of phylai incorporating the name of an 
individual, a convention apparently confined to southwestern Asia 
Minor, see Stratonikeia (§26), Termessos (8 §26), and Kibyra (8 §27)? 

Lastly, the original decree of the Plataseis of 341-334 includes 
an unexceptionable clause calling for the enrollment of the honor- 
and: ékéorw 5é/airar Kai cig euATV Tpoorypdper dat Av av 
Bovdnrat (17-18). 


§26 Stratonikeia 
‘A decree of the middle of the second century, M. Cetin Sahin, Die 
Inschrifien von Stratonikeia TL 1, IGSK 22.1 (Bonn 1982), no. 1039 
= Michel 477; IGRR IV 247),' calls for the bestowal of citizenship 
and allotment “into phyle and demos" (lines 18-19). The former unit 
figures in a somewhat later dedication to Hekate by the Demos, no. 
510, of the year 38. The object of the dedication is mv i¢pav xopav 
Tig Exdrns riw/obeay ev re "Adware Kai KopoX/hov pudmit 
ines 3-5). Plainly, the phyle must be a territorial entity, although it 
is surprising that the location was not pinpointed more closely by 
Citation of the appropriate deme? The deme does play a role, however, 
in an Imperial inscription listing the accomplishments of two privat 
no. 701. On one occasion, they made a distribution to each of the 
Citizens in the theater, éxacrov Sjpov ix trav /Bédrov 
reaagoav7es (6-8). Presumably, all citizens’ names had been entered 
on the tablets, grouped by deme; for the parallel instances of such 
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lists, see Index II.G.2. That the citizens had also assembled in the 
theater kata demous, each deme confined to its own seating area, 
though not implied, is certainly possible (see Index II.I.6 for examples 
of such seating by phylai and chiliastyes). 

For the purposes of defence against enemy attack, the city was 
Partitioned into sectors. An inscription of the end of the third century, 
no. 1003, defines one such sector by reference to topographic features. 
Another, no. 1004, specifies a Sevrepos [m}iply]os and two &upoba, 
One of the latter bears a proper name. For the stationing of the men 
of an amphodon from one pyrgos to another, each bearing a proper 
name, see Smyrna (§6). For the pyrgos as a probable public unit, see 
Teos (§9).? 

The internal organization of a “deme,” Koraza, is reputedly illus- 
trated by the decree Michel 478 (s, II). 





§27 Kys 
An inscription recording burial and honors by the Demos, BCH 


11 (1887) 310, no. 4, identifies the deceased as “of the phyle 
*Hpaxanis.” 


§28 Aphrodisias 


The phyle ‘Papat's is twice cited as the affiliation of Attalos Ad- 
rastos, priest of Herakles, at MAMA VIII 413, lines (a) 6, (4) 11, In 
the same inscription, mention is made of Attalos’ promise to construct 
a dining-hall for the entertainment of “the Boule, the Diakosiaprotoi, 
the Gerousia, and the remaining citizens kata phylas” (lines (d] 10- 
25). A second text, honors for Tib. Claudius Aurelius Ktesias and his 
family, MAMA VIII 497, cites their establishment of a fund for “per- 
petual distributions and crownings for the Boule and the Demos and 
the phylai and prokleroi" (lines 5-8). Both texts illustrate, as so often 
in the Imperial period, the use of the phylai for organizing the enter- 
tainment of the general body of citizens. 

The “Roman” phyle occurs only here within the region. For phylai 
of similar designation elsewhere, see Messene (3 §8); and, in the Black 
Sea region, Odessos, Tomoi, and Istros (6 §14, 17, 18). 


§29 Antiocheia-on-Maiandros 


The existence of a phyle "Avrtoxés is reported by Stephanos of 
Byzantion, s.y. ‘Av7v6yera. 


NOTES 


1. For a detailed treatment, particularly with regard to historical developments, ofthe Ionian 
organizations, see C. Roebuck. “Tribal Organization in oni,” TAPA 92 (1961) 495-907 hae 
the view just cited, see p. S04. 
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2. For Rocbuct’s formulation of the hypothesis, ee the work cited above 

3. Roebuck (above, note 1) 50+. a Kasra 
11 Lampton 

1 Tooghout I olow Frcs tet, which incorporates the efor of Boeck, Kalin, 
Kiepery,and others se Pic, p57, fr refereno 
“At ihe bpaing of le , Frc pine Dealt ary nord hg. Se he 
daroypaip iil bit acc, po tat ths imple ein tel ormaaion 
("by phylai and hekatostyes”) in line 40. - 

3. ines 16 and 1, Fach reproduce the tet restored ty A. Wilhelm, JOAF 18 (191 
pout, pp 1620 PLCG cove tnavectrte eal yeucer iv wal prog Por 
Collocation o wits thee are paal—bot o eiact—perles rom a number of Asia Minor 
Sates (Wilhelm cites Byeantion, Epes, Henklei-on Poot, and Samos). But no parallel 
from another state evn an enact one, ned dicate fr Lamps, nor isthe restoration 
ommended by the absence of the pe 


§2 Bion 

1. Certain or probable twelvefold organizations cecur in Asia Minor at Magnesia-on-Maian- 
dros (§13), Miletos(§16), Prousias-on-Hypios (8 §2), Akmoncia (§ $18), Laodikeia-on-Lykos (8 
$22), Lystra (8 § 35), and Ankyra (8 $39). 

2. For the reading zp(@\Bara, “animals.” instead of s[éyplara, “cakes,” inline 24, s00 J. 
and L. Robert, Bull. Ep. 1976, no. $66 (p. $21) 

5. Frisch no. 24 (= Michel $27; SIG? 385; 1G XII suppl, p. 68), 25 (= Michel $24; RIJG 
1125-57, no, 22, OGIS 1 218), 34 (= CIG II 3596, Michel 526, SIG’ 157; OGIS 1 220) 

4. Frisch no. 24 tines 12-14; no, 25, fines 30-3 

5. Ina fourth text, Frisch no. 126 (= CIG It 3618) (Imperial, the name of the phyle— 
assumed by Frisch to be the honoring party i line !—is not preserved. 

% As noted by Frisch, on no. 121 (p. 224), Attalos I treated Ilion humanely in return for 
loyalty to him (Polybies, 5.78.6). For gifts to Mion from either Attalos I or II, se Frisch no, 
42 (= C1G M1 3605) (TD. 

7 Mad 3.146 (cf. 6.806805); Aeneid 2.138 f 

4 Alexander's benefactions to Mion: Strabo, 131.26 (593). The suggestion of an allusion to 
Alesander-Paris is made by Frisch, on no. 122 (p. 225). 





$3 Skepsis 
1, Forms of the verb Karaxwp({eav also occur in enrollment formulas at Smyrna (§6: CIC 


11 3137, line 75), Seleukela-Tralles (8 §12), and Aspendos (8 531) 


44 Kyme 

1! Bulk Bp 1968, nox. 44-44 (pp. 304-506) 

Ye reparation rejected by Je and L- Rober, Bult Ep. 1983, no 323 

3. On line 22 (. 38). - 

Sonne 7a ip bilingual inscription, Engelmann no. 17 @7 B.C). Nopaxcias (ine 
2 aan oars Latin ven as Nolroc(u) (12); the wholly peserved Latin Twcoleus 
reser nthe Grek version as (Toxad]/{iac.} (26:27), both genitive singulat. The 
20 i etre ack enering othe ater was supgsted by Hod, 180, note 130. Another 
Nopanefog ours in Engelmann 10. 32 (0) 

patios ea i et atins proposed inte ear erature, with ferences, Se 3. and 
L. Robert, Bull Bp 1973, 00.37 
46 Sayrna 

Sy sen, Die Iachfen von Magnesia am Sipios IGSK 8 (Bonn 197) no. 

aoe e ener are the suber of detailed study ty S. Dow, “Aristotle, the 
ee te" HSCP 0 (1939) 14 The present tet i iscosed on p13, where 
ae a gre made with the far beter known Athenian procedures. 

SL Rober, Gnomon 31 (985) 673 (= OMS Il 163) 

3 Le Robert, Gnome th no daceable felation 16, the present same are the py 
wah Remient fo) and “Aisa, which ous in a Atious context in Lian 


fenpps or Nekyomantl, ch. 20 
Mennys o« Nekoi re rprting the ese, see ZPE 91972) 64,08 Hnes 10-11. 


7 Patan 
: 1. C. Roebuck, “Tribal Organization in Ionia,” TAPA 92 (1961) 495-307: $01. 
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§8 Enythrai 

1, This inscription was discovered not at Erythrai but on Chios, yet continues to be assigned 
to the former state by most scholars on the strength ofa report, recorded by W. Vischer, RAM 
22 (1867) 326, that it had shorty before been transported “from the ruins of Erythrai to Chios.” 
For a summary of modem opinion on the question, see G. Dunst, SB Berlin 1960, n0. 1, pp. 
23-24. [ concur with W. G. Forrest, ABSA 55 (1960) 175, note 12, that Vischer’s claim must 
‘be accepted until postive evidence for Chian origin can be produced. 

2. According to M. H. Rocha-Pereira's edition (Teubner: Leipg 1977), the manuscripts give 
the following adjectival variants forthe fist occurrence of the name: Xadxias, Xadxirtc, and 
Xadérec Since, however, the ensuing appearance of the name, XaeiBox (gentve singular), 
is without reported variant, I take the spelling printed by Rocha-Pereira (and reproduced here) 
as assured. 

3. By contrast, L. Birchner, "Chalkis," RE 3 (1899) 2050, impates to Pausanias the existence 
of “ie Chalkideis, cine Phyle der Erythraer,” and E. Szanto, “Chiliasty," RE 3 (1899) 2277, 
alleges that Pausanias “von einer Phyle der Chalkidicr in Erythrai spricht.” Besides, the form 
Xaic is supported by the similar feminine singular form of the unquestioned phyle Nuorau. 

‘4. The existence of three, and ooly three, phylai was inferred from Pausanias' text by Szanto, 
61; Busolt, Staatskunde 259, note 6 [260] with citation of boards, etc. commensurate with three; 
and by Rousse, 212-213, who also cites the boards. 

5. For the others, see Engelmann-Merkelbsch, pp. 142-143 (on no. 41) 

6 ‘Apod Engelmann-Merkelbach, p, 207 (on no. 113, lines 11 and 15). A second possibilty, 
that the name is “Dionysiae” (and, therefore, posibly earlier), is alo considered 


9 Teos 

1, The doubt expressed by Ruge, “Teas,” RE 19 (1934) 539-570: $53-554, does not reflect 
any real diffculty withthe evidence, By chance, it must be assumed, Echinadai do not occur 
in the extensive CIG 11 3064 otherwise the Mentifcation ofthe many patronymic preserved 
there would be beyond question 

2. T'eount twelve cases of agreement against thrten of non-agreement. In five other cases, 
the text i too fragmentary to permit a determination, 

5. The point perhape strengthened by the case of two brothers, sons by birth of the same 
father but adopted by diferent persons, who nonethcles sbare the same pyrgs: CIG TL 3081 
(= IGRR IV 1565) (imperial) and BCH 4 (1880) 174-17S, no 34 (already clted). Unless adopted 
by citizens ofthe same tower, they retained the afiation of thelr birth. (Since only in the later 
text isthe patronymic preserved, nothing can be sid regarding the symmoria) 

“4 CIG 11 3064 comm. pp. 630-652. 

5. C Scheer, De rebus Teiorum (Leipzig 1882) 35 

6. Francotte, 137-138. 

7. ¥. Béquignoo, “Les ‘pyrgot de Teos" RA V 28 (1928) 185.208: 192202 

8. That is, four Evapya occupy the central line of the text (18), two, the Mh line before 
and after the center (13, 23}, and one, the secood line before and after these (11, 25). No 
explanation has yet been found forthe symmety. 

9. Since, however, the inscription concerns the construction of the towers, itis conceivable 
that the names, if such existed, were not tbe conferred unt later 

10, See Ruge (above, note 1) S55-556. 

11, D. W. 8 Hunt, "Feudal Survivals in Tonia,” JHS 67 (1987) 68-76 

12, Hunt (above, note 11)71. Hunt deduces the sense “vacant,” n0t fom independent evidence, 
but from his own interpretation, adding: "..- and we should assume that they tbe estates] had 
‘ne out of cultivation, perhaps on the extinction of the family, or polly were merely in 
{ispute or owned by a minor. 

1B. The existence ca. 303 of xaat and of traihia tfw rv ric wéheus Spo is illustrated 
bby Michel 34, but there is no reason to suspect that either enjoyed a constitutional status, 

§10 Kolophon 

1, For the date of Meritt no. 6, our only clue is provided by the presence of Seleukos as 
the eponym of the phyle.IfSeleakon If assumed 10 be the most likely candidate, the institution 
(or renaming) of the phyle would not have occurred until afer the overthrow of Lysimachos 
in 281, when much of Asia Minor came into Seleakor hands (thus Mesit). Preference for toy 
of Nikator’s homonymous succesors would move tis date dow: and, of cours, even if Nikator 
isthe eponym, the document could well be moch later than 28 

2° L- Robert, RPh IIT 10 (1936) 163-168 (= OMS Il 1242-1283). 
$11 Ephesos 

1, Take the words rig ‘Arruxciis to be an intrusive gloss originating in a commentators 
(correct) notation that a deme at Athens bore the ame name. ee ¥ 
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2 In his commentary on the pasage, Jacoby denies that Ephoros isthe source for anythin 
more than the inal Wctication ofthe name Benne: The sure or sources ofthe remade 
ofthe notice remain unknown on labs 

3H. Vetter, D. Kribbe, R. Merkelbach, H. Engelmann, et on von Ephesos 
VII, ISK 11-17 (Bonn 1979-1984) erp mies 

“For the same order, through Katensii, se JOA 53 (1981-1982) 120, no, 108 (1 

5: Given the pet bulk of he documentation, soot ben pone to cea the txts 
attesting the names and afliations of the chistes nor to enter ito variations inthe splings 
Sith mane bie with reading o eerie 

‘D. Knitbe,Forchungen in Epheos IX 1-1: Der Stoatsmarks Die Inscriftn des Prtancions 

(os VenkanBden 961) 107108 (VILE and 177 cha) Exe ebayer 
{o"'Neve ephenche Chillastyen," JOA 46 (1961-1963) Betlatt 19-32; and “Epbeson.” AILS 
Chylen und Chilstyen”), RE Suppl XII (1970) 276277 (278) Of earlier work, sl valuable 
Are the discussions of EL. Hicks, 288 Il, pp. 68-71 (On the Epbesian Tribes and Thousands 
and of J. Kell, "Die ephesschen Chilastyen,” JOAY 16 (1913) 248-248 

“7. Peaageo had previously been assigned 1 Bembinaiol by Kaibtbe 1981 (above, note 6) 109, 
note 259, Here he ees, prestmably in support of the afliation, Keil's remarks (above, note 6 
Jer, note 12. ln fact Kell gives good reasons for disocating the chile from Bembiaiok 
and placing it in the phy of Simone, viz. Euonymoi. 

. Knibbe 1981 (above, note 6) 109, ote 261 

5; For only a single state, Perithos (6 §27), is there good reason to suspect the los of one 
‘or more ofthe Attis Loni phyla while the remainder of the organization i retained. 

10: Knibbe 1981 (above, note 6) 107-109 

1, A probable example of changed aliatin is adduced by D. Kaibbe and B. ipliksiglu, 
soar 33981-1982) 120, no. 108, It the restoration KAa[vBteve] (line 4) is correct this 
Tromsand will have been moved from Sebuste (the present text) 19 Karenioi (Epheor VIL, 
aie Ip) 

12 “Thus Bphesor IV, 1008 (61) and 1006 (post 41 A.D), No. 1026 (105-120 A.D.) i 100 
fragmentary to permit 4 determination 

Te Macbershipin a pyle in a elias, o in both is indicated frequently in the inscriptions 
relating to the meopoiad ey Bphesos II}, 940-969, V, 1565-1390 B passim; VI, 4330. For a 
Panag tat ot meopoed. two per Dhl, each ideale by chil, and withthe phyla 
AEE inthe oa onder (brought Karen, se JOAI $3 (1981-1982) 120, no, 108. 1p) 

ee ate of the carr seis are also accesible as: IBM TIL, nos. $94 + 684 (= no, 30 
GIS 1 486 Co no. 29} CIE UI-2, no. 6O6S (= no. 30) I Suppl, 12252 (= no. 30), 14195.5- 
To (non, 39.33), Dezat, ILS HLT, pox 7194 (= 00. 29), 719% (= no. 28), 7195 (= no 
3 

5, Hpheos I, $34 a *wesser Marmorquader,” bears a text of snilar format viz NG/ 
Ka eee Although cailed “Plats et Phyl der Karena.” the lemma contains no ref- 
ence to the theater i ‘i 

race 1 the heat ses Usted in note 6 above, sce M. Sakellasion, SwuBods orhv “leropia 
ro) duderucod Luarhvaros ric Epéeov, Hellenka 13 (1957) 20231 


$12 Pygela 
1. Keil, op. eit, p. 74 


13 Magnesi-o- Maiandros 
: 1. Sources on the history of the city are collected by Kern, v-xvii For Thibron’s work, see 
Deas oe oe eer sntement on the yet-aniscoveed eae cy, see G.E, Bett 
Magnesia td Macandrem.” PECS p. S44 

Se nota by 0. Kern, Hermes 36 (1901 S12 ; 

FE Reiki, None of te oer aed name no any mae, il ats 
cori adon one othe Tweive Olympians wl thee reais 

mmerorating on Of he eso tat the py orginally numbered weve and were 
nal ente 2aeo voe tn partictlar, he nots the abvence of a “ADnvaLs and 
‘Hpal’s. Because he mentions only two ‘unattested phyla, he presumably believed that Attalis: 
‘Hats, Because be mention umes only, rather than adios 10 te existing organization 

See teen, The Atal of Pergomon (ice 1947) 412. 

5 EY Hanne Ticaahentum und grechsche State (Music 1956) 158 
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2, Thus argues A. Asboeck, Das Staatrwesen von Priene (Diss. Miinchen 1913) 71. He notes 
that the state’ territory, though not small, contained litte useful or thickly populated land. 
Under the Delian League, Priene’s tribute was only one talent: see ATL I, 388-389. The small 
size of the city is also stressed by Kleiner (above, note 1) 1185. 

'3. Perhaps significantly, the phyle is not cited in the similar dedications by agoranomot, nos. 
179, 180, 183 (Cf. also, nos. 246, line 16; 360, lines 1-2) 

1, Asboeck (above, note 2) 70. For a general discussion ofthe phenomenon, see L. Robert, 
‘Divinités Eponymes.” Hellenica 2 (1946) 61-64, 

'. Ino. 141 is actually «fragment ofa ist of stephanephoro, as Hiller believed, then “Zeus” 
will have filed the post in three consecutive years. Hiller also attributed to Zeus the frequent 
Citations of the tenure of “the god” (comm. ad loc.) 

6, The parallel evidence does not resolve the difficulty. At Athens, hieropoio! are attested both 
in a statewide capacity (1 §1.28) and as officers of a deme (51.34), Similarly, also, at Kos (5 
#0). 

7. The “Phylenkassen” hypostasized by Asboeck (above, note 2), 70, are purely conjectural 
I might well be that large contributions by a few wealthy phyleta! alone are at issue, 

‘That the serategod were appointed kaza phylaxis claimed by Asboeck (above, note 2) 71, 
‘but utterly without evidential support. The generals are never directly linked to the phylai; nor 
is their number, despite frequent citation of the office in the inscriptions, known. 

9. Eg. F. Hiller von Gaectringea, Die Inschriften von Prine, p. xi; K. Regling, Die Miinzen 
von Priene (Berlin 1927) 2; Kleiner (above, note 1) 1187. Cf. U. yon Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, 
GGA 176 (1914) 81, note 1 (= Kleine Schriften 5 [1] 435, note 1). 

10. Eg G. E Bean, “Priene.” PECS. p. 737. 

11. Thus Asboeck (above, note 2) 1-4. More recently, the position has been reargued by D. 
‘van Berchem, “Alexandre et Ia restauration de Priéne,” MH 27 (1970) 198-208. For criticism, 
see J. and L. Robert, Bull Ep. 1971, no. $81. 


$16 Miletos 

1, In line 3, fr Beopéow the stone (x first century copy ofthe fith century original: SGD/) 
reads BQPBON. For the transposition ofthe aspiration in "On Anec, see A. Thumb, Handbuch 
der griechischen Dialekte, second od. revised by A. Scherer, II (Heidelberg 1959) 266, §26; and 
Buck, $90, §6. 

2. Thus Rowse, 211. Nowhere in his discussion, however, does he acknowledge the existence 
of the Argadeis, attested by a ih century inscription (se below). His hypothesis of a reform 
at Miletos after the foundation of Kyzikos (6 §28), where all six phylai are documented, and 
before the composition of the present text is made of whole cloth 

3. Alternating terms were proposed by Wiamowitz, the inscription’ fst editor, at SB Berlin 
1904, pp. 619-640; 622. Fors posible parallel, compare at Athens (1 1.26) the 6800.0, who 
numbered Sve under the ten plat 

4. Thus A. Rehm, Mile 13 (Berlin 1914) 283, note 2, cites the boards of sx tama! and six 
prytaneis, only to dismiss them on chronological grounds—they postdate the introduction of the 
later organization—as evidence for the “Ureinteilung,” But his assumption that the sixfold board 
cof moot itself exginally repesented six phyla is wholly without bassin fact. So also Busot, 
‘Staatskunde 257. 

'. Thus Kyzikos (6 §28), Odessos (6 §14), Krounoi (later Dionysopotis) (6 §15), Tomol (6 
$17), and Istros (6 §18). 

6. The only probable exception is the earlier known organization of Perinthos (6 §27), where, 
Thave argued, withthe addition ofa number of innovating phyla, the Ati-lonic hexad was 
halved, leaving only the attested Aigioeis, Gleontes, and Bore. The hypothesis is attractive 
because the division affected the four Attic andthe two Toni unis equally. No such symmetry 
is present inthe Milesian cate 

7, Dunst (ference under the immediatly following ext) proposes thatthe second word be 
restored as epdra[c]. inline with the construction in the other text. This was shown to be 
impossible by J. and L. Robert, Bull ip. 1964, no. 444, Regarding the date, Wiegand had 
lasilled the inscription as Hellenistic, but ater Reh, Milt 13 (Berlin 1914) 283, placed it 
in the early th century. Dunst (273, note 17) termed Wiegand's opinion “ein Lass.” Since, 
however, according to the Roberts, “ie style de ln gravure et la forme des ltres” of the two 
texts are very similar, either Rehm's date or Dunst’s placing of the second inscription ca. 400, 
or both, must be significantly in error. See also note 14, below. 

Contrast Ephesos (1), where seating in the theater is by phyla In fac, all other attested 
seating arrangements by public unt are katz plas (see Index ILL), with the exception of 
Strntoniken (626), where the units im question are demot 

9, Rehm's feld notes are quoted by N. Ehrhardt, Milet und seine Kolonien (Frankfurt am 
Main-Bern-New York 1984) 390, note 77. Thee, while giving the find-place in the theater as 
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so Soa teas eee ee 
‘Stadtbefestigung? /Aufstellungsort der A.{1." ats = 

10. For the find-place, see Dunst, 273, note 1. 

i Eta mm oan 
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14, Everything depends upon the dating of the inscriptions, and at eet Ne eed 
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iene gti ote Kat er ng 
Cen Abe ead i rn ca Soe 
ee ‘Decree for Miletos (JG I?, 22 = ATL I, D 11): a Postscript,” Historia 30 (1981) 
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2. For some outstanding examples, with illuminating discussion, see L. Robert, Le Sanctuaire 
de Sinuri pres de Mylasa I (Paris 1945). For the entire Karian region, see Guarducci,L’Isttuzione 
Tl, 100-105; and A. Laumonier, Les Cultes indigenes en Carie (Paris 1958) passim. 

'3. As shown by L. Robert, AJA 39 (1935) 338-340. 


see 
ir Maecth, CIGT 2601 4, « (+ p. 473), proposed thatthe decres ofthe urban citizens 
tat 161201 (2 a tt ee of he we te 
Ge eceees miere 

=e la ane 

3. For the identification of no, 334 as a decree Leer see eens Caress (§20). Line 
32 ein 34 rf ne, el nis 0 Lie 
sf spree cae gol ms a 
sores aaa 

ae RS ea Ges irs al 
os cern agen he es he re a ana hm 
ere ee meron ra a 

mele (pn ie ore rs 

‘leche Menta Serra core aE 
‘Waddington 429 a candidate for a decree of the same phyle honoring a gymnasiarch. 
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a Ak cs esi A HL dae 1 
412-413; SB Wien, loc. cit. Portion (uepic): AJA, loc. cit.; ef. SB Wien, loc. cit. Inscription 
(éreypagy): AJA, loc. cit.; Le Bas-Waddington 408; cf. Michel 725. Announcement (évaxn- 
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18. Sacrifices (Sverias): AJA, loc. cit; SB Wien 132 (1894) 13, no. 3. Festival (Taurophonia) 
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Pd 
1. The frst editors of the text, D. Levi and G, Pugliese Carratelli, ASAA 23-24 (1961-1962) 
7%, a. 5; kad gpd three Ese /ACog Ons 2) THe ed 
a name of a phyle of the type "Hpaxhnis by L. Robert, REA 65 ‘not 
Reames type Hpaxnis by (1963) 308, note 10 

2. Not every restoration is reflected in the translation. The concerned reader must consult 
Bliimel's text. 

3. Ex. by EL. Hicks, JHS & (1887) 106; Swoboda, Volksbeschlisse 72. Szanto, 69, suggested 
foo ps «pei, king the feo mr rome nd tm it ame 

“4. Namely at lines 8 and 27; 22 and $0, Either or both coincidences might be due to duplication 
of function oF to mere homonymity 

5. At Chios (5 §12), the same words occur in the law of ca. 575-550, Meiggs-Lewis 8, where 
they are taken, in connection with the membership of a Boule, to mean “from each phyle:” 

'6. At Kolophon (§10), enrollment in the genas of the honorand's choice gives way o allotment 
into phyle (and ehiliasty). 

7. ‘The combination of the two changes might be explained on the assumption that certain of 
the patriai were more exclusive than others. The difficulty could be avoided as long as the 
‘authorities asigned honorands to their units, but this would cease to be the case once sotition 
‘was introduced. At Ilion (§2), the presence or absence of the phratry inthe formulas docs not 
‘correspond to any alteration in procedure. 

‘8. See above, note 1 


$23 Halikarnassos 

1, Die Dorier IL (Breslau 1844) 72 

2. For the known colonies founded kata phylas see Index IL.K.2. The reasons given by Szanto, 
8, for reecting Miller's hypothesis are not cogent. We do not know that Anthes was himself 3 
member of the Dymanes: the association between the Dymanes and Apollo, whose cult was 
‘bserved in the Triopion, i ill-founded; and the suppesition that the Dorian phyla had by the 
time of Halikarnassos' (late) foundation become "gentiliische Verbinde” tells us nothing re- 
arding the participation of the Hylleis and Pamphylo Roussel, 228, suggests that by the 
Kistorieal period, among other, innovating phylai, only one of the Dorian phyla, Dymanes, 
remained, and that this fact gave rise to the tradition. 

For a thorough analysis of Stepbanos' notice, see G. Huxley, "On Stephanas of Byzantium, 
sv, "Adtwapvacroris." GRAS 6 (1965) 213-214 

“4. Fora modern collection of the evidence, see G. E. Bean and J. M. Cook, “The Halicarnassus 
Peninsula.” ABSA $0 (1955) 85-171: 95-97. 
625 Plataseis 

1. J and L. Robert, Bull. Ep. 1961, no. 673. For the incorporation in the confederacy, see 
Crampa's corpus (cited below), pp. 43, 45. 

D. For the affiaities of the present name, see Crampa's commentary p. 4S 
426 Stratonikeia 

1. = R. Merkelbach, Die Inschriften von Ass, IGSK 4 (Bonn 1976) no. 8 

2 Homever, the posiblity that Hlalosos i itself a deme cannot be excluded. 

+ Pro Sieossion of these texts, see A. Wilhelm, Beitrige zur grichischen Inschrifenkunde 
‘(Vicon 1909) 185-187; Akademfescrifien TK 160-161, no. 13; 191-192; and, the most important 
Stody, L. Robert, Etudes anatoliennes (Paris 1937) 523-53. 
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Chapter VIII Asia Minor: The Hellenized 
Interior 








Removed from the coastal region, the states grouped in this chapter 
tended to be of later foundation or at least Hellenization, Without 
exception, the epigraphic documentation is no earlier than the Hel- 
lenistic era, with a clear majority of the organizations known only 
from Imperial testimony. Nonetheless, in some cases signs of a con- 
siderably earlier evolution are at hand. At Prousias-on-Hypios (§2), 
Pergamon (§6), Eumeneia (§20), and Laodikeia-on-Lykos (§22), phylai 
of the Landsmannschaftlich class might be traced to the foundation 
or to early Greek contact, although there always remains the possibility 
of more recent commemoration. At Sillyon (§30), the name of a phyle 
has been thought to reveal an early formation; at Philadelpheia (§10), 
pre-Greek origins have been claimed for the guilds designated by the 
term phyle in Imperial times; and at Ankyra (§39) and Sardeis (§9), 
non-Greek names for phylai are plausible candidates for survivals of 
indigenous population elements. Yet in none of these instances can 
the early institution of the phylai themselves be demonstrated. Excep- 
tionally, Herodotos’ report of a phyle Asias at Sardeis (§9) is strikingly 
corroborated by early Imperial epigraphic evidence. Since the historian 
expressly identifies Asias as a guAy, it is likely that the organization 
in some form descended from the fifth century. 

Given the general lateness of the organizations, it comes as no 
surprise that no trace is to be found of the traditional Dorian or Ionic 
divisions. Innovation is instead the rule, with a considerable variety 
of types attested. The aforementioned examples of the Landsmann- 
schafilich class reflect, again, facts or beliefs concerning the origins of 
the Greek population in a variety of homeland regions. By contrast, 
other names are patently of local derivation and probably mark the 
incorporation into the citizen community of indigenous groups: thus, 
for example, at Nikomedeia (§3), Sardeis (§9), Hierapolis (§21), and 
Kadyanda (§28). Also of strictly local significance are the several cases 
of the eponymy of a private citizen. At Pergamon (§6), the individual 
is the recipient of honors by decree of the state; at Kibyra (§27), at 
least two phylai bear the names of their current epimeletai. Termessos 
(§26) provides a third instance; and, outside the region, Karian Pla- 
taseis (7 §25) and Stratonikeia (7 §26), still others. Alternatively, a 
territorial unit might take its name from a conspicuous topographical 
feature, whether an architectural landmark, as at Side (§32), or a local 
river, as at Nakoleia (§15). Most numerous and widespread of all are 
the examples of the familiar divine or heroic eponym (passim) and, 
closely related to these, phylai named after local dynasts (e.g. §1?, 2, 
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202, and 21) and Roman emperors, or members of their families. The 
Imperial eponyms range from the as many as ten occurrences of a 
phyle ZeBacrra (§1, 4, 11, 14, 22? [see note 1], 25, 38, and 39), 
LeBaornvy (§2), or Adyovorra (§36) to the phyle Aipyvavi, at 
Nikaia (§4). Such are the major classes, although, as noted at the close, 
a few highly idiosyncratic anomalies remain to be accounted for. 

The phylai bearing names of historical persons, presumably created 
during or soon after the eponym’s lifetime, provide the clearest indi- 
cations of the more or less continuous development of these organi- 
zations. Of this, the chronologically accurate sequences of phylai 
named after Imperial personages at Prousias-on-Hypios (§2) and An- 
kyra (§39) represent the best illustrations. Telltale signs of another 
kind are afforded by the double-named phylai at Nysa (§11) and 
Tkonion (§36). These point to modification of existing arrangements, 
rather than replacement or (probably the commonest procedure) ad- 
dition, as a mode of development. Whatever the mechanism, the result 
was in several cases the growth of organizations of numerous phylai 
simultaneously representing a variety of the innovative types just re- 
viewed: see especially Prousias (§2), Nikomedeia (§3), Pergamon (§6), 
Sardeis (§9), Eumencia (§20), Hierapolis (§21), Laodikeia-on-Lykos 
(§22), and Ankyra (§39). 

To what extent these large organizations resembled one another in 
structure is difficult to say. Twelvefold division is often alleged (see 
§18, 21, 22, 35), but the only secure examples are to be found at 
Prousias (§2) and Ankyra (§39). The full number stood at only seven 
at Philadelpheia (§10), and Pergamon's phylai may at some time have 
exceeded twelve (§6). But the numbers are generally large, and this 
fact may help to explain the nearly complete absence of lower-level 
divisions. At Nysa (§11), the record of a distribution “by phylai and 
synedria and symmoriai" may indicate three tiers of organization. 
‘Amblada in Pisidia (§24) provides the only other candidates in the 
form of the enigmatic Ambrosia, Arete, and Mother of the Gates. 
Elsewhere, we find only phylai, and it is strongly to be suspected that 
they themselves constituted the basic units of organization. 

The disposition of units at all levels remains, as is usually the case, 
in question, but the occurrence of several territorial systems may be 
indicative of a more general tendency. At Side (§32), and possibly 
‘Amblada (§24), again, units are named after architectural features; at 
Nakoleia (§15), after a river. Elsewhere, not only are the phylai ter- 
ritorial, but the affiliation is also known or likely to have changed with 
the change of domicile from one unit to another: Nikomedeia (§3), 
Nikaia (§4), Kibyra (§27), and Kadyanda (§28). These examples, along 
with a similar case at Miletos (7 §16), exhaust, I believe, the evidence 
for “‘strong” territorialism among the public organizations of the Greek 
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world. Not hereditary connection, but place of residence had, at least 
in these few states, come to be the decisive consideration. 

This is not the only sign of the decay of the norms of Greek public 
organization. The fact that, in general, the political realities of Hel- 
lenistic and Imperial Asia Minor barred the way to the traditional 
governmental activities of autonomous states could only be reflected 
in the record of the statewide functions of public units. What evidence 
we do have for such functions is generally not only widely scattered 
but politically innocuous as well: a public celebration at Pergamon 
(§6), the production of roof tiles at Sardeis (§9), and the division of 
seating in the stadium at Saittai (§13) and in the theater at Kibyra 
(§27)—all according to phylai. Statewide boards of magistrates selected 
by public unit are unknown, unless we include, at Prousias (§2) and 
Nikomedeia (§3), the boards of phylarchoi. Less innocuously, the in- 
scribing of the name of a phyle on a tower at Perge (§29) may indicate 
a military function; and a dikast’s ticket from an unknown state in 
Pamphylia (§34) just possibly implicates the association with which 
the bearer is affiliated. At Laodikeia-on-Lykos (§22), the Boule appears 
to have followed the familiar model of representation by phylai, but 
it is questionable whether the same inference should be drawn from 
the less explicit evidence from Bria (§19), a state near Antalya (§33), 
and Ankyra (the phyle ‘lepd Bovaaiia: §39). Given the relative abun- 
dance of epigraphic evidence, this not an impressive record for as many 
as thirty-nine states. 

Not surprisingly, then, and as the apparent departures from the rule 
of hereditary affiliation might in any case have suggested, internal 
organization of public units is not very much in evidence. The one 
conspicuous exception is Sardeis (§9), where as late as the second 
century A.D. a phyle proclaims that it undertook the construction of 
a large complex of buildings out of its own funds. Elsewhere, property 
holdings—in the few instances that they are documented—are of little 
significance. Regarding officers, we do encounter a scattering of titles, 
including the elsewhere widely attested phylarch (§2, 3, 8, 9, 14, 17, 
20, 37), epimeletes (§14, 15, 18, 27, 39), and grammateus (§14, 15). 
Yet their attested functions are largely ceremonial. No meeting, elec- 
tion, or taking of a vote occurs anywhere in the record. Nor is funding 
by a unit documented beyond the perfunctory outlays for inscriptions, 
statues, and other honors—possibly prompted, of course, by the hon. 
orand's still more substantial generosity. In a few cases not the phyle, 
but some other party, meets the expense of honors bestowed in the 
phyle’s name (§1, 6 ad fin., 11). Nor does the evidence for cultic 
orientation, elsewhere often the focal point of associational activity, 
g0 much beyond the divine and heroic eponyms. Accordingly, it may 
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be conjectured that significant internal organization, so amply docu- 
mented for the coastal region, proceeded no further, and that the public 
unit qua association did not figure in the general Hellenization of the 
institutions of the Asian interior. 

But the story cannot end with the conclusion that the activities of 
the phylai were for the most part ceremonial. For, in the case of a 
dozen states (§2, 3, cf. 10, 11, 14, 18, 26, 27, 32, 35, 36, cf. 37, 39) 
we have two or more texts, each in the name of a single phyle, honoring 
the same person, usually, except for the name of the phyle, with 
identical wording. This appears to be a development of a simpler 
practice, in evidence at Prousias (§2) and Ankyra (§39) and possibly 
at Akmoneia (§18), Laodikeia (§ 22), and Lystra (§35), whereby the 
entire organization erected a single monument. The change to multiple 
texts seems in one instance to have been motivated by a desire for 
individuality, since in the series from Dorylaion (§14) no two texts 
are the same. Regardless of the degree of uniformity, the suspicion 
naturally arises that in the case of isolated bestowals of honors by 
single phylai we are merely dealing with chance survivals from similar 
mass accolades. What is the explanation for so many instances of 
united action? The probable answer is not far to seck. At Akmoneia 
(§18), honors are conferred in the names of the Boule, the Demos, the 
Gerousia, and a single phyle. The presumption that the other phylai, 
similarly acting on the state’s directive, erected identical inscriptions 
of their own is inevitable. This is precisely the situation explicitly 
documented in an inscription of the time of Hadrian from Sebastopolis 
on the Black Sea (6 §19). Within the region, honors are conferred by 
single phylai acting in accordance with the decisions of governmental 
bodies at Philadelpheia (§10), Eumeneia (§20), Sillyon (§30), and Side 
(§32). It may seriously be questioned whether these phylai were capable 
of any significant independent undertaking whatsoever. 

With the general decline in both statewide and internal functioning, 
the very organizational structures themselves became subject to de- 
terioration. Perhaps in this light we can understand the several un- 
paralleled uses of the term guAq within the region: at Sardeis (§9), 
the phyle Leontioi has been identified as a Hellenized “tribe” of Jews; 
at Philadelpheia ($10), the two known phylai appear to be guilds; at 
Apollonia (§23), a circus faction may be so designated; and at Lystra 
(635), one phyle is expressly named “Sacred Thiasos.” Taken singly, 
one or more of these might be accommodated within the larger frame- 
work of Greek public organization. But together, in the aggregate, 
they point to a general collapse of its guiding assumptions. 
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BITHYNIA 





$1 Claudiopolis (earlier Bithynion) 

Dedications to the Emperor Hadrian of the year A.D. 134 are made 
in the names of the phylai Apollonis, [GRR III 72 (= CIG 1 3802; 
Le Bas-Waddington 1183), and Sebaste, [GRR III 1424. The latter 
also confers honors upon a private individual in an inscription probably 
contemporary with the dedications, F. K. Dérner, Denkschriften Ak. 
Wien 75, no. 1 (1952) 41, no. 83. 

The dedication by Apollonis was once taken as evidence for an 
official order of the phylai on the strength of the (majuscule) version 
of the text published by Boeckh, puAi} ¢ "AmoAAowic (ie. Tenth). In 
accord with “la copie communiquée a Le Bas,” this was altered to 
gudi} a ‘AzroXAwvic in Le Bas-Waddington and, later, in JGRR with 
the comment “tribus prima.” Rediscovery of the stone, however, 
showed iota to be the correct reading (see Dérner, op. cit., 41-42, no. 
84). At the same time, the assured spelling of the subject pvaie 
EeBaorri in Dérner's no. 83 led the editor reasonably to ask whether 
numerals were at question at all: the iota should not follow both words 
and, in any case, the same phyle appears in JGRR III 1424 without 
trace of such a numeral. Besides, is not the tenth position in the 
supposed order now occupied by Apollonis? There could hardly be 
any doubt but that the iota belongs to the well known Koine form of 
the first declension nominative termination.” 

In Dérmer no. 83, Sebaste confers its honors éx r&v iBiwy, pre- 
sumably an indication of the existence of independent finances. By 
contrast, in JGRR III 1424, although the same phyle appears in the 
nominative as the dedicator (line 9), the actual expenses are met by a 
private individual and his five sons (avadévrwv & rav iSiwv). 
Which is the more representative procedure for the Bithynian phylai 
cannot be determined. 

Apollonis, referred to the god Apollo by Szanto,’ was thought by 
Magie to have been named after the wife of Attalos I and mother of 
Attalos If and Eumenes IL* *AroAAdvedc is the name elsewhere 
encountered for the phyle of Apollo (Magnesia-on-Maiandros, 7 §13; 
Pergamon, §6; Dorylaion, §14; Kadyanda, §28). For the two other 
occurrences of "AoAAwvis, at Nysa (§11) and Laodikeia-on-Lykos 
(§22), both interpretations have been defended. In the present case, 
our uncertainty regarding the city’s relations with the Pergamene king- 
dom renders the choice still more problematic.> 








§2. Prousias-on-Hypios 


From a number of honorary inscriptions of the late second and third 
centuries A.D. a complete system of twelve phylai is known in some 
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detail. While a few of these texts come to us in the names of only 
one,' or two,” phylai, the great majority represent, or may be restored 
‘as representing, the entire organization. In these latter examples, the 
twelve phylai (with their phylarchoi, two to each phyle) are listed at 
the close of honors for the year’s mparoc &pywv. Presumably, then, 
the phylarchs themselves were also annual officers. With only few 
exceptions, the names appear in the following format? 


LeBaornvi} TiBeprava 
OnBais Tlpoveras 
Peppavixi, *Adpuava, 
ZaBweavy Meyapis 
bavoriavi ‘lovkavi, 
Atovvords "Avravaviy 


Study of the names has yielded some important, though not entirely 
unambiguous, clues for the historical development of the organization. 
Megaris and Thebais might be referred to the foundation of the city, 
under its former name Kieros, from Herakleia, herself a joint Megarian- 
Boiotian settlement.‘ If so, they are possibly, as Landsmannschaftlich 
units, survivals from the period of independence.’ Dionysias has been 
associated with Thebais, but with equal likelihood Dorner adduced 
the occurrence of the god’s name in certain Bithynian calendars. 
Prousias is almost certainly early, for if it commemorates (as I think 
it must) Prousias I, under whom Kieros was brought into the territory 
of Bithynia and renamed Prousias, continuous existence from the time 
of, or soon after, the refoundation is likely. Thus at least three, possibly 
four, of the phylai would appear to antedate the Roman conquest.’ 

Of the remaining names, all Imperial, Sebastene (a unique variation 
on the common Sebaste), Tiberiane, Hadriane, Sabiniane, and Phaus- 
tiane (whether the eponym is the Elder or Younger Faustina is un- 
certain) require no exegesis. Germanike, attested too early to 
commemorate Caracalla (“Germanicus Maximus”), might refer to any 
of a number of personages officially titled Germanicus; Dimer sug- 
gested the elder son of Drusus.* Iouliane might honor either the Julian 
house generally or a specific individual, perhaps Caesar himself, who 
visited the court of Nikomedes in 81/0.” No less ambiguous, finally, 
is Antoniane. Either an Antonine (despite Dérner’s claim to the con- 
trary) or, as has been suggested, the triumvir Marcus Antonius— 
among other individuals—are possible candidates."° 

The difficulties acknowledged, it remains of interest that on one 
selection of eponyms—Démner’s—a chronological pattern is discern- 
ible in the arrangement of the phylai in the honorary inscriptions. 
Whereas earlier scholars had assumed that the sequence proceeded 
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down the left-hand column, then down the right, Dérner observed 
that a left-to-right horizontal reading would yield the historically ap- 
propriate order Augustus-Tiberius-x-x-Germanicus-Hadrian-Sabina-x- 
Faustina."' For the position of Iouliane and Antoniane he had no 
satisfactory explanation, but it is obvious that, if they honor Caesar 
and Antony, they would in a rotation of the sequence immediately 
precede the phyle of Augustus. Possibly, propriety ordained that the 
Sebastene occupy the first position in the static order," but in any 
“cycle” of the phylai the historically significant names would follow 
one another in chronological progression. 

‘The twelve phylai, as noted, are usually represented in the honorary 
texts by twenty-four phylarchs, two to each phyle. Gschnitzer sug- 
gested that the officers comprised a board, headed by the patos 
&pyev, and that the board constituted the highest ruling or repre- 
sentative collegium of the city.” For an assured example of such a 
board in the region, see Nikomedeia (§3) and, elsewhere, Kyzikos (6 
§28), Kyme? (7 §4), and Epidamnos (4 §2). 





§3 Nikomedeia 
Nine phylai, but no lower level division, are attested by epigraphic 


sources of Imperial date. Primary references are to F. K. Dérner, TAM 
IV, fase. 1 (Vienna 1978)." 


*Abpaviy no. 40 
*Avraviavy no. 329 
*AoKAnmiov MAMA III 263 
Bapadevdpoyiavot —_no. 100 
Mia no. 366 
Afias—] no. 327 
‘lepa no. 258, lines 2 and 8 
Merpoterot no, 60 (A.D. 98/99) 
TMhoreeviava, no, 238 
Nocesbavids nos. 260 (= CIG I1 3774); 299 (= CIG IL 
3775) 
[Mhoforet]6(w)veds no, 223 (= CIG 11 3776) 
Mocasalvas no. 167 


The “strong” territorial disposition of the organization is shown 
with certainty by the phrase oixav év pvdjj HerpoLérotc, paralleled 
in the region at Nikaia (§4; see for discussion). A complication, how- 
ever, is presented by the existence of 7) Kapn rés Hevrepuags (no. 
269). “Five phylai” within a single village, because so numerous, would 
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certainly have been personal, not territorial, in character. But the name 
could equally well allude to giAa, or “tribes,” of various origin in a 
non-technical sense; or, if formed on the constitutional term @vAy, to 
an earlier, non-territorial organization. Vestiges of such gUAa or pvAai 
might be found in the local Asian names Baradendromianoi and Pe- 
trozetoi, which, unlike the others, have masculine plural “personal” 
terminations.* 

Citation is made of several officers. The &pEac, nos. 40, 238, 260, 
3292, and phylarch, nos. 42 (= CJG Il 3773; IGRR Il 7), 167, 205, 
223 (= CIG Il 3776), 258, 299, are, since they never occur in the 
same context, probably identical. Once attested is the ypanparedc 
of the phyle Dia, no. 366. The remaining examples pertain to [oi 
g]¥Aapyot, who, as a group, honor a dignitary in no. 42.° Of the five 
different titles implied in lines 7-14, two, the ypapp[arevc] and the 
apyvporapias, are sufficiently preserved for identification, For an- 
other possible instance of such a board of phylarchs, see Prousias-on- 
Hypios (§2), with the other examples assembled there. 

Regarding corporately-held properties, while a dedication of an altar 
“on behalf of (the) phylai,"” no. 93, means little, another text, no. 100, 
records the granting by the phylitai (sic) of Baradendromianoi of “the 
topos for the (celebration) of festivals,” evidently with reference to land 
owned by the unit.* Elsewhere, a treasury of substantial proportions 
is implied by a sepulchral inscription, no. 258. The owner, a former 
phylarch of Hiera, ordains that any violator of the tomb must pay a 
fine of 11,000 denaria to the polis and 10,500 denaria “to the phyle 
Hiera.” 

What further clues we have are confined to the names, for the most 
part of determinable meaning. Alluding to specific cults are "Ao~ 
kAnmtod, Aia, Tocebavrdc, and possibly “Iepd. The last-mentioned 
name might, as J. and L. Robert have suggested, refer to the goddess 
Demeter.’ Of apparently local origin and significance are the Bara- 
dendromianoi and Petrozetoi, both elsewhere unknown as public units. 
This leaves the phylai named in honor of members of the Imperial 
family, which alone provide indications of historical development 
Hadriane was explained by Sahin as marking an expression of thanks 
for the Emperor's assistance to the city following a severe earthquake 
in the year A.D. 120. Ploteiniane, too, might be traced to this time, 
since, after Trajan’s death in A.D. 117, Plotina received high honors 
from Hadrian, ending with her consecration ca. A.D. 121/2." Finally, 
*Avrwveava probably represents the contracted form of "Avravt- 
vavi), although it remains uncertain which of the Emperors so called 
the phyle will have commemorated.” 
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§4 Nikaia 
Phylai disposed on a territorial basis, with membership determined 
by place of domicile, are unmistakably indicated by two epitaphs of 
Imperial date. In the one, S. Sahin, Katalog der antiken Inschriften 
des Museums von Isnik (Nikaia) 1, IGSK 9 (Bonn 1979), no. 578, the 
builder of the tomb describes himself as ixav év gud7 ZeBacry 
In the other, no. 554, one Aurelius Spoudasis Nexeev{s], also the 
builder, is similarly designated oixay év pug AipnAcavy. The phyle 
Aureliane also honors a priest of the Emperor cult in an inscription 
dated to the end of the third century A.D., no. 64.' A third phyle, 
Dionysias, has been found in the isolated word Avovvowdbos in a 
cursus dating from the reign of Hadrian, no. 56 (= Dessau, ILS 8867)2 
‘The phrase “resident in phyle so-and-so” is unusual, the only parallel 
formulation occurring at nearby Nikomedeia (§3). At Athens (1 §1), 
a similar phrase is used to denote the deme of residence of metics. 
Because they were not citizens, they lacked the demotic, which passed 
by heredity in the male line regardless of place of domicile.’ By analogy, 
the fact that at Nikaia the phrase is attached to the name of a man 
explicitly identified as a citizen (no. 554) should mean that the affiliation 
was not inheritable but could and did change with change of residence.* 
Inscription no. 554 was discovered “eine Stunde westlich von Iz- 
nik. . ..” Dorner inferred that Aureliane could only have been a phyle 
of the countryside, not of the city proper.’ This is of course not 
impossible, but against the inference is the fact that the same phyle’s 
honorary inscription, no. 64, was discovered built into the city wall, 
presumably no great distance from the place of its original use. Con- 
cerning Sebaste, the precise original location of the epitaph, no. 578, 
appears not to be known." Plainly, we are without even an approximate 
idea of the boundaries of these two phylai. Nor would the distinction 
between urban and rural phylai appear to be justified by this record. 
The one clue concerning the history of the organization is provided 
by the name of the phyle Aureliane. Fredrich traced the creation of 
the unit to the year A.D. 272 when Aurelian, on the march against 
Palmyra, lingered in Bithynia.’ 





§5 Prousa 


‘H pv 'Avraveiva honors one P. Actius Neoptolemos, “its own 
euergetes,” paying for the monument “from its own funds,” Le Bas- 
Waddington 1111. Though unique in form, the name of the phyle is 
best compared with the elsewhere-attested "Avrwverveavi (Ephesos, 
7 §11) and "Avreveav7 (Prousias-on-Hypios, §2; Nikomedeia, §3) 
and referred with them to an Antonine emperor: see J. and L. Robert, 
Bull. Ep. 1974, no. 577. 
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MYSIA 





§6 Pergamon 

Phylai are attested by hundreds of fragments of lists, almost certainly 
all of ephebes. Discovered in the excavation of the Gymnasium, all 
date to the period from the creation of the Roman province of Asia 
down to the end of the first century:' H. von Prott and W. Kolbe, 
MDAI(A) 27 (1902) 106-133, nos. 113-160 (no. 115 = M. Fraenkel, 
Die Inschrifien von Pergamon I [Berlin 1895] $67 A; no. 127 = Il 
$67 B; no. 132 = II 316; no. 135 = II 566); W. Kolbe, MDAI(A) 
32 (1907) 415-469, nos. 272-405; P. Jacobsthal, MDAI(A) 33 (1908) 
384-400, nos. 6-23 (no. 6 = IGRR IV 482); H. Hepding, MDAI(A) 
35 (1910) 422-436, nos. 11-19. With little variation, the names—all 
singular and of feminine gender—stand in the genitive case immedi- 
ately following the patronymic: 





"Adnvals *Arranis Eipévea(-na) — Maxapis 
Aiodig Atobwpic Onfats Tedonic 
"Arrodhovds, Awpic? Kadpnis Tnrepic 
*Aokdnmas Eiipots Kpirovis direraupis 


Despite this large assortment of names, the most striking feature of 
the list is the absence of a unit seemingly guaranteed by an honorary 
inscription now dated between the years 86 and 69, JGRR IV 292? 
By decree of the Boule and Demos, the distinguished Pergamene Di 
doros, son of Herodes, Pasparos, is paid the signal honor of having a 
phyle created in his own name: yevéordac 8é Kai gudiy adrot 
exavupov ovyyevuxiy rpoo/[nylopiav [€]xoveav Maonap- 
niéa (lines 36-37). The new phyle is to have the “hereditary appel- 
lation” Tacapnis. To deny that this means that the “appellation” 
was intended to be the name of the phyle would be perverse. Yet, 
amidst plentiful documentation, Mac-rapnis does not occur. Early 
editors, however, noted the presence of the phyyle Diodoris and sug- 
gested that, after the passage of the decree, it was decided to depart 
from the original plan and to form the “appellation” on the nomen.* 
Diodoris, in any case, stands out among the gods, heroes, kings, and 
places that comprise the other eponyms and so demands an explanation 
itself. Why the change was made has yet to be explained, but it might 
well have something to do with the probable associations of the original 
choice for the name. According to Hesychios, s.v., Hac-mdptos was 
an epithet of Apollo “among the Parians and Pergamenes.” Obviously, 
a phyle Mac-apnis, though intended to refer to Diodoros, might 
under these circumstances have called to the minds of many Perga- 
menes the local cult of Apollo. The problem would have been com- 
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pounded by the presence of the phyle Apollonias. With Diodoris, 
however, there could hardly be any ambiguity.” 

What is the precise sense, and point, of ovyyevuciv 
poo[nylopiav? Hepding noted that the adjective, in association 
with the term guAq}, offered support for the theory that “the phylai 
were really syngeneiai."* Since the word syngeneia, by its very de 
vation, points to a claim to descent from a common ancestor, Hepding’s 
observation, if valid, would seriously challenge the view, argued 
throughout the present work, that neither the phyle nor any other 
segment of the polis that performed a substantial public function ever 
gives evidence of such an orientation. But the reading will not withstand 
scrutiny. The connection between the phyle and the adjective ovy- 
‘yevuxty is loose at best. Also, the adjective’s supposed reference to 
the terminus technicus ovyyéveuc is forced. Besides, is not the point 
of our phrase that Nac-apnis would be an “hereditary appellation"? 
That is, that Pasparos (in contrast to Diodoros) passed from generation 
to generation in the honorand’s family? Descendants, even if not named 
Diodoros, would enjoy a special association with the new phyle.” 

Fifteen phylai are currently known, and the large quantity of material 
from the Gymnasium should signify that the total number could not 
have been much higher. The question remains whether even the fifteen 
ever functioned simultaneously as a single system. As many as thirteen 
‘occur together in a single inscription, H. Hepding, MDAI(A) 35 (1910) 
432-436, no. 19, col. I, but these thirteen include Diodoris, Attalis, 
Eumeneia, and Philetairis. Certainly the first-mentioned and possibly 
all four represent additions to an existing system rather than mere 
changes of name. Consequently, as few as ten phylai might plausibly 
be envisioned for the original organization, new units being added 
when the occasion of an extraordinary accolade, accession, or death 
demanded. But the circumstances under which such an organization 
might have come into existence remain, except for the weak terminus 
ante quem provided by the inscriptions, obscure.* 

Turning, next, to the names, we find a medley of types. Their very 
diversity leaves quite uncertain the organization’s disposition’ To the 
Landsmannschaftlich class belong at least seven examples, apparently 
reflecting traditions of early Greek contact with the region. Eubois 
and Thebais (and with the latter probably Kadmeis) allude in all 
likelihood to the Great Migrations."® Aiolis, if not simply “the phyle 
of the Aiolians,” might commemorate Aiolos, the early leader of Greek 
colonists to the Asiatic coast."' The eponym of Makaris, accordingly, 
would be Makar or Makareus, Aiolos’ son and the Thessalian founder- 
hero of Lesbos—the legend might easily have spread to the mainland 
opposite." Similarly, Telephis perhaps recalls Telephos’ exodus from 
Arkadia “into Asia;”" and, conversely, Pelopis, the Peloponnesian 
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hero's mythical origins in Phrygia." Doris, in content comparable to 
Aiolis, remains subject to explanation as an abbreviation of 
(Ato) 8apic."* Conforming to another well known type are three oth- 
ers, Apollonias, Asklepias, and Athenais, all presumably alluding to 
Pergamene cults. To them might be added Kritonis, which has been 
linked to a local hero."* The remainder commemorate the reigns of 
Pergamene kings (Philetairis, Attalis, and Eumeneia) and, again, the 
achievements of a prominent citizen (Diodoris). 

Finally, a much discussed decree, once attributed to the port city 
of Elaia, M. Fraenkel, Die Inschriften von Pergamon Il (Berlin 1895) 
no. 246 (= Michel 515; OGIS 1 332), welcomes Attalos III on his 
return from a victorious campaign and sets out inter alia detailed 
instructions for a public celebration: “And the day on which he (At- 
talos] arrives in the city is to be sacred; and the citizens are to sacrifice 
in a mass kata phylas with the phylarchs furnishing the victims; and 
there is to be given to each phyle for the victims twenty drachmas 
from sacred and civic revenues..." (lines 38-42)."” For the other known 
examples of such public sacrifices conducted by units, see Index II.H.3 





§7 Elaia 
See Pergamon (§6) above, final paragraph. 


LYDIA 





§8 Magnesia-on-Sipylos 


A small fragment of an honorary (7) inscription with lettering of 
the second century, T. Ihnten, Die Inschriften von Magnesia am Sipylos, 
IGSK 8 (Bonn 1978) no, 5 (= CIG I 3409), preserves the citation of 
a single phylarch in a genitive participial construction.’ 


§9 Sardeis 

‘A passage from Herodotos and a number of inscriptions of Hellen- 
istic and Imperial date attest the names of ten phylai. (Primary ref- 
erences to inscriptions, unless otherwise indicated, pertain to W. H. 
Buckler and D. M. Robinson, Sardis VII: Greek and Latin Inscriptions, 
part I, Leyden 1932): 


*AdBad[és] no. 127 (ca. 45-352) 

"Actas Herodotos, 4.45.3; Herrmann, Denkschriften Ak. Wien 
77, no. 1 (1959) 7, no. 4; 7-8, no. 5 (from the same 
monument: Imperial) 

Atovvowds no. 12 (ca. A.D. 150); no. 126 (s. 1) 
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Acévrtot —_L. Robert, Nouvelles inscriptions de Sardes (Paris 1964) 
45-47, no. 6 (post A.D. 212?) 

MagS[v]ic no. 125 (ca. 100-75)! 

Meppvds no. 124 (init. s. I) 

gv. Mop(...2) no. 186 §15 

Tlekomig _—Sardis inv. no. IN 62.41 (before 133 [or 100])? 

gv. BvA(..2) no, 186 §9, 10 

Topwdés no. 34 (= CIG II 3451; IGRR IV 1503) (reign of 
Tiberius) 

Tywdis  G.M.A. Hanfmann and N. H. Ramage, Sculpture from 


Sardis: the Finds through 1975 (Cambridge, Mass. and 
London 1978) 146, no. 211 (Hellenistic?) 


With the exception of Leontioi (see below), all the names have been 
shown, or are suspected, to be of local, “Asian” origin.’ Attempting 
to settle a dispute concerning the derivation, Greek or Lydian, of the 
name of the continent of Asia, Herodotos defends as the eponym the 
Lydian *Acéng, son of Kotys and grandson of Manes, “after whom,” 
he adds, “the phyle at Sardeis was called “Acruéic” (4.45.3). Dionysias, 
paralleled at Prousias-on-Hypios (§2), may represent, as Hanfmann 
suggests, the “Lydian equivalent” Bakivalis* The restoration 
Mag®[vic, in preference to the Mac[v]is (or Mac8[w]is) of 
the Sardis VII editors, was argued by Robert with reference to nu- 
merous local onomastic parallels.’ Mermnas, of course, alludes to the 
ancient Lydian/Sardian royal house. Pelopis, which also occurs as a 
phyle at Pergamon (§6), probably reflects the tradition tracing Pelops’ 
origins to Phrygia.* Tymolis bears some uncertain relation to either 
the Tymolos River, the nearby town of the same name, or (most likely) 
their common eponym. But Alibalis and the conjecturally filled-out 
ZvA(euds) and Mop(ordc) must remain for the present doubtful, 
although their local affinities can hardly be questioned.’ 

Leontioi, known from a statement of affiliation in a single votive 
inscription from the synagogue, is exceptional with regard to both the 
form and content of the name. Robert, adducing the frequent asso- 
ciations of the name Leontios and of the lion with Jews and Judaism, 
identified the phyle as “une adaptation hellénisante de la tribu de 
Juda.”* Even if we grant the correctness of this conclusion, the crucial 
question remains: Were the Leontioi also a phyle in the constitutional 
sense?’ After all, such a unit would not differ materially from the 
Landsmannschafilich phylai frequently encountered elsewhere. Jews 
attain Sardian citizenship, even membership on the Council.” Why, 
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then, should they not have participated in government as a discrete 
segment of the public organization? Dogmatic replies one way or the 
other would only beg one of the central questions posed by the present 
study. Sadly, the record for statewide functions of the Sardian phylai 
is too slender to permit an informed reply. 

Of the known functions, only one example, strictly speaking, belongs 
to the statewide category. Inscribed imbrex tiles found in the excavation 
of the Temple of Artemis, no. 186, might, if correctly linked to the 
public organization, indicate in the three cited instances the contri- 
bution of labor or financial support or both on the part of the phylai 
in question." All other evidence represents the internal activity of the 
associations. Honors are conferred upon a tribune by a phyle, the name 
of which is not preserved (no. 56); and upon the Emperor Hadrian by 
‘Tymolis “from its own funds” (no. 34). The latter may be one of a 
series of similar monuments erected by each of the phylai, as the 
editors suggest. Funerary inscriptions identifying the deceased by phyle 
account for a half dozen attestations: lids of urns (no. 124; Sardis inv. 
no. IN 62.41), cinerary vases (nos. 125-127), and the grave monument 
published by Herrmann (nos. 4 and 5). The earlier attestation of 
‘Tymolis occurs on a marble drum: near the top stands the inscription 
@uAAs TH@AéBo<; below, a sculptured relief of the river god Tmolos. 
Also architectural, but on a vastly higher order of magnitude, is the 
final source, no. 12, which reads: “the phyle Dionysias built for itself 
with its own funds the stoa and the exedra with the two-storey storage 
room therein and with a second storage room underground in the 
adjoining garden belonging to the phyle.” The independent undertaking 
of a project of such dimensions by a single phyle is paralleled in the 
region only at Mylasa (7 §19), where the phyle Otorkondeis solicits 
funds for the construction of a stoa in the sanctuary of Zeus Otogos. 
Yet, however rare, the evidence speaks clearly. Around mid-second 
century A.D., the Sardian phylai enjoyed substantial material inde- 
pendence. 

‘The inscription honoring the tribune, no. 56, closes: émweAndév- 
rev Ocopirov Tod/ 'AdeEGvopov Topevrod, pvrapXodvTOS/ 
KAdpov rod Mamiov. Because the initial participle is plural, the 
phylarch may have been cited only for his part in the “superintend- 
ance” of the monument. But, if the phylarch was an annual officer, 
his name may have been included to date the text as well, as the editors 
suggest. 

Historically, the Sardian case is of great importance, for the evidence 
of Herodotos shows the existence in the fifth century of a phyle not 
elsewhere attested until the Imperial period."* 
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§10 Philadelpheia 

CIG 1 3422 (= Le Bas-Waddington 648; IGRR IV 1632) records 
the conferral of honors. The benefactions had included the establishing 
of endowments. . .puaaic émra rais orraKiaus/rovs avoprdvras 
pas Bnvapa xeiAa, ...” (‘“for [the] seven phylai, which erected 
the statues valued at one thousand denaria”) (18-19, 25-27). The 
honoring party, presumably one of the seven, is 7) tepd gv) TV 
Eprovpyav (28). In a second text, Le Bas-Waddington 656, Flavius 
Aurelius Hephaistion is lauded in accordance with the decree of the 
Boule and Demos by 7 icpa Pudi} 7H okUTEwv. Among organi- 
zations documented by contemporary sources, the only parallel—an 
inexact one—comes from Rhodes (5 §42), where an inscription of the 
first century reveals a theatrical troupe internally organized by phylai. 
Yet these phylai manifestly play no part in any known Rhodian o1 
ganization. What are we to make of the examples from Philadelpheia? 

Though divergent in other respects, scholarly opinion is at one in 
characterizing our phylai as “guilds.” Ramsay argued that city or- 
ganization by division into guilds had originated in the pre-Greek era 
and in some locales survived into Classical times, cither as the sole 
classification of citizens (as at Philadelpheia), or alongside a later, 
Greek organization by phylai.' Szanto, while not addressing the (in 
any case, imponderable) question of origins denied that the term 
guAy signified “cine staatliche Unterabteilung;” instead, the phylai 
were “Ziinfte,” which resembled phylai to the extent that they formed 
their own “Stadtviertel” and together made up “das Volk.”? Jones, 
however, went further in claiming that in some cities, including Phil- 
adelpheia, the public organizations were based on the guilds, with 
citizenship accordingly confined to their memberships.’ But this po- 
sition gives rise to the difficulty, recognized by Magie, that non-guilds- 
men would be without the franchise.’ Besides, elsewhere, e.g. Smyrna 
(7 §6), Ephesos (7 §11), Akmoneia (§18), and Laodikeia-on-Lykos 
(§22), guilds and phylai are found coexisting alongside one another.® 
By chance, perhaps, the true public organization of Philadelpheia is 
unattested. Yet the fact remains that the word pvA7) is used to denote 
these associations. Their documented activities, the erection of statues 
and the conferral of honors, are widely paralleled by indubitably public 
phylai elsewhere. We must leave open the possibility that government, 
such as it was, devolved upon the seven “guilds,” and that the transfer 
of authority was marked by the transfer of the appropriate technical 
terminology. 




















§11 Nysa 


A series of decrees of the reign of Antoninus Pius (A.D. 137-161) 
praising T. Aelius Alkibiades, M. Clerc, BCH 9 (1885) 124-131, cites 
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the honorand’s distribution of gifts ard gud kai ov[v]/ébpia 
kai ovppopias (lines B 23-25). Regarding the synedrion, elsewhere 
attested as a public unit, and the symmoria, which plays a public role 
at Teos (7 §9), no further details are at hand. Of the phylai, however, 
other inscriptions of Imperial date provide the following names: 


*Aypurmnis, "Avrioxis W. Kubitschek and W. Reichel, 
AAWW 30 (1893) 92-93, no, 1 


Teppave(ni)s' Zerevkig _G. Perrot, RA 31 (1876) 282-283, no, 


13 

Katodpnos CIG 11 2947 

"OxraBia [A]mohAwvic? —CIG 11 2948 

LeBaori ‘Adnvals W. M. Ramsay, BCH 7 (1883) 269- 
270, no. 13 


The last three texts cited are, except for the phyle, identical. Each 
phyle honors P. Aelius Alkibiades, cubicularius Hadriani.’ To a dif- 
ferent category belong the other two inscriptions, also identical except 
for the phyle. One Antonius Agathemeros dedicates, on a column, 
“the Eros . .. to the zrazpic and the phyle.” Presumably all the Nysan 
phylai were originally represented by both sets of monuments. 

Recalling the phyle Ha{d]riana Herculana at Tkonion in Lykaonia 
(§36), the double denominations of the phylai provide sure evidence, 
‘as commentators have noticed, of a major epoch in the organization's 
development. To the earlier arrangement probably belong Antiochis, 
with certainty to be referred to Antiochos I, the founder of Nysa;* 
Seleukis, which in all likelihood commemorates Seleukos I, Antiochos’ 
father and founder of the Seleukid house; and both Athenais and 
[A]pollonis, the latter, like the former, as argued by L. Robert, to be 
associated with local cult—not with the Attalid queen, Apollonis’ 
Names such as these point to a Hellenistic origin for the earlier or- 
ganization.’ By contrast, of the remaining names—Kavorépnoc and 
the four prefixed additions—all save Pepyave(xé)s can with high 
probability be linked to the reign of Augustus. If it is assumed that 
the Augustan names came into use at the same time, somewhat nar- 
rower chronological limits for the remodeling of the phylai are ascer- 
tainable. The creation of Sebaste cannot have been earlier than the 
year 27; and Agrippeis and Oktabia presumably predate, or follow 
soon upon, the deaths of Agrippa and of Octavia, Augustus’ sister, in 
12 and 11.’ Perhaps, then, as Boeckh suggested, the new names reflect 
the Emperor's activity in the neighborhood in 26, when nearby Tralleis, 
stricken by an earthquake, was assisted by Rome.* A phyle Germanikis, 
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necessarily of considerably later date, might have had any of a number 
of Imperial eponyms. At Prousias-on-Hypios (§2), it has been suggested 
that the phyle Peppavexy alludes to the elder son of Drusus. 


§12 Seleukeia (earlier Tralleis) 


Seleukeia, earlier Tralleis, entered into isopolity with Miletos in 212/ 
211 according to a treaty, Milet I 3, no. 143 (= Staatsvertriige III 
537). The document sets out procedures for reciprocal enrollment in 
the two organizations. Seleukeian citizens, when presenting themselves 
at Miletos, are to give their name, father’s name, and phyle (lines 25- 
27). Milesians applying for enrollment at Seleukeia are to be assigned 
to the phyle of their choice (59-60). The name of a single phyle is 
preserved in a fragmentary citizenship decree, A. E. Kontoleon, BCH 
10 (1886) 516, no. 4 (n.d.). The decree ends with a statement of the 
result of the allotment: “EAaye pvA%} IleptAnis (lines 5-6). 


§13 Saittai 


In the stadium, still only partially exposed to view, certain of the 
seats at a point near a gangway are inscribed with the words pv(Ajjc) 
"Aoxnmdbos and pv (Arc) Acovverdbos. Presumably other seats, 
as excavation may one day confirm, bear the names of other phylai 
Although division of the cavea by public unit is relatively common in 
theaters (see Index 11.1.6), I know of no other example involving a 
stadium. For the texts, with discussion, see P. Herrmann, “Ergebnisse 
einer Reise in Nordostlydien,” Denkschriften Ak. Wien 80 (1962) 13. 





PHRYGIA 





§14 Dorylaion 


Eight inscriptions of the early third century A.D., each in the name 
of a different phyle, honor the same (deceased) dignitary, C. Voconius 
Aclius Stratonicus Acamantius. The eight phylai are:' 


PUD} ’Axeporexopou IGRR IW 527 (= A. Koerte, 
(= 'Arodwvds) MDAI[A) 20 [1895] 16) 
pla] "Apreworrc? A. Koerte, MDAI(A) 25 (1900) 425- 
426, no. 42 
@udérat of Acias A. Koerte, GGA 159 (1897) 400-401, 
divas é&yadropevor no. 45 


pukav % mpérrn Mnzpads A. Koerte, GGA 159 (1897) 400, no. 
44 
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gudérat of Naging T. Preger, MDAI(A) 19 (1894) 309, 
no. 5 

Tocedavos pudy A. Koerte, GGA 159 (1897) 400, no. 
46 

LeBaory evry IGRR IV $26 (= T. Preger, MDAI[A] 
19 [1894] 308-309, no. 4) 

pun} Zepamids IGRR IW 525 


All alluding to a divinity, the names present some peculiarities. The 
unique 'Axeporexojov (“of the one with unshorn hair”) and Haping 
(“of the Paphian”* are well known epithets of Apollo and Aphrodite; 
appearing in versified texts, they are appropriate poetic synonyms for 
the usual titles "ArroAAwvuds and "Agpodtoras. For the same reason, 
the “phyle of Poseidon” may in fact represent NoweSavids, Acia 
is paralleled by Aéa at Nikomedeia (§3), but the adjectival Audc, 
‘exampled at Magnesia-on-Maiandros (7 §13), remains a possibility.’ 
Mnrpuds, recalling the phyle Mnrpots at Smyrna (7 §6), terms itself 
“the first of the phylai,” possibly with reference to an official order of 
precedence: the phyle of Mother Earth would be a suitable candidate 
to head the list.’ Neither the relative positions, nor even the total 
number, of the remaining phylai, however, can at present be deter- 
mined. Zepaztds, finally, is noteworthy as the only public unit known 
to be named in honor of this very popular divinity. 

References are made throughout the texts to members serving in 
one administrative capacity or another, and in some cases a regular 
office is certain or to be suspected. The pvAapyav 5rd Biov of Deia— 
the only phylarch cited—is without question one such officer.’ Twice 
a single ypapparevwv is named (Metroas, Serapias), in another in- 
stance, two (Deia). Four of the texts record the names of individuals 
designated by forms of the verb émipedecoBax, either finite (phyle 
*Axeporexopov) or participial (Artemisias, Deia, and Metroas). Else- 
where a single person, the phyle Metroas appoints two 
Emuedndévrec. Secretary and Caretaker undoubtedly correspond to 
the regular titles ypappareds and émweAnric in use in other states. 
This leaves the éx5txav, who is merely cited without indication of 
function in the text of Serapias. If in fact an officer of the phyle, the 
post would seem to be paralleled only in a (similarly uncommunicative) 
text from Philippopolis (6 §8). 

‘Although the texts vary widely in content and phrasing, four (viz. 
of the phylai Deia, Metroas, of Poseidon, and Sebaste) agree in men- 
tioning the eixav furnished by the phyle in honor of the deceased. 
Presumably, all the phylai were so represented, with the statues stand- 
ing in a group at the honorand’s tomb. Even so, the striking individual 
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character of the inscriptions remains, serving as a reminder that un- 
animity of purpose or action by a state’s public units need not nec- 
essarily indicate a total absence of independent expression. 


§15 Nakoleia 


An inscription of Imperial date, MAMA V 204, records the conferral 
of honors by the evAi) ¢ Hapi¢v[vac]. The interpretation expressed 
in this word division requires us to regard Parthenias as the Tenth in 
an official order of the Nakoleian phylai. However, the solitary attes- 
tation of just this “numeral,” iota, gives rise to the suspicion that the 
letter is really part of the nominative termination of the preceding 
word, ie. pvAmjs. For an assured example of this koine orthography, 
see Bithynion-Claudiopolis (§1), and, for another, ambiguous as in the 
present case, Sillyon (§30). 

The recipient of the phyle’s accolade is described as “their own 
‘yYpappareds and evepyérns,” the former an official post, the latter 
possibly recalling an earlier official bestowal of the title by the asso- 
ciation. The text closes with citation of the émpederevov [ris] 
gudiis, evidently an émeweAnryis, another officer, here entrusted with 
the production and erection of the monument. 

The phyle takes its name from the Parthenios River, on which the 
city was situated, 


§16 Amorion 


A gvhi} Atés is reported, without reference to a publication, by 
W. M. Ramsay, JHS 38 (1918) 185, note 145. 


§17 Aizanoi 
‘Two phylai honor a public dignitary in identical inscriptions: 


‘Adpufava] —-W. Giinther, Istanbuler Forschungen 26 (1976) 111- 
1s 

‘Hpaxheds  IGRR IV 586 (= CIG III 3831 a 13; Le Bas-Wad- 
dington 842) 


The former text ends with a clause indicating that the person su- 
perintending (émupeknPévros) was the phylarch. The latter text 
breaks off part way through the first word: éiwedndév/[roc—]. In 
a third text, a small fragment, Le Bas-Waddington 880 (= CIG III 
3841, i), the (entire) clause (with the addition of a second name) is 
alone preserved. 
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§18 Akmoneia 
Two phylai are attested in honorary inscriptions of Imperial date: 


LApre]peconas IGRR IV 642 
[Aplr[eluelo dbo, W. M. Ramsay, The Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia (Oxford 1895 and 1897) 641, no. 
532 


*AokAnmias MAMA V1 266 (= CIG III 3858 d; Ramsay, 
Cities 640, no. 531; IGRR IV 653) 


Of the three texts, the second and third record honors by the arpic 
for the same man, T. Flavius Priscus Vibianus, the two phylai indi- 
vidually assuming the burden of the erection of the monument. Pre- 
sumably, the other, unknown Akmoneian phylai similarly participated. 

In the first inscription, honors are conferred “by general decree” in 
the names of “‘the Boule, the Demos, the Gerousia, and (the) phyle 
Artemeisias.” Again, a series of texts representing all the phylai is to 
be assumed, 

The texts honoring Vibianus close with citation of the émipedndets, 
who may be an officer entitled Em:pednris. 

‘An inscription from a “great tomb” consisting of several fragments, 
MAMA VI 254,' may, as restored, honor Nero, with the honoring 
parties including “twelve phylai.” Wholly conjectural, the restoration 
is nonetheless consistent with the evidence just reviewed. 









§19 Bria 

A very fragmentary inscription of the late second or early third 
century A.D., probably sepulchral, J. G. C. Anderson, JHS 17 (1897) 
416-417, no. 18, consists largely of a cursus of distinctions. Among 
them is e/[S0fordrov Blovaevrod/[pvdiig A'?—] (lines 4-6). The 
restoration hardly merits further attention. 


§20 Eumeneia 
Eight phylai can be read or restored in a number of sepulchral and 
honorary texts of Imperial date: 


‘Abpravis W.M. Ramsay, The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia 
(Oxford 1895 and 1897) 522-523, no. 364 (= JRS 
16 [1926] 80-82, no. 204) 

*Adqvalis Ramsay, Cities 379, no. 208 (= CIG II 3902 4) 

*Amoddwvig  W.M. Calder, Anatolian Studies 5 (1955) 38 
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*Apyerds T. Drew-Bear, Nouvelles inscriptions de Phrygie (Zut- 
phen 1978) 79-80, no, 11 (= Ramsay, Cities 378, 
no. 206); Drew-Bear, op. cit., 87-89, no. 21 (= Ram- 
say, Cities 379, no. 207); Ramsay, Cities 530, no. 378 

*Apreperouds —Drew-Bear, op. cit., 70-72, no. 4; 73-74, no. 6. (reign 
of Caracalla) 

[AnuInzpids _Drew-Bear, op. cit., 72-73, no. $ (= W. H. Buckler, 
W. M. Calder, and C. W. M. Cox, JRS 16 [1926] 


Ti, no. 196) 

Atovverdc? MAMA IV 335 (restored by Drew-Bear, op. cit., 71- 
72) 

“Hpais Drew-Bear, op. cit., 106-107, no. 45 (= Ramsay, 
Cities 519, no. 357); Ramsay, Cities 519, no. 358; 
MAMA IV 358 


Regarding the names, the phylai of Athena, Artemis, Demeter, 
Dionysias, and Hera are of self-evident reference. More particularly, 
both the last-mentioned example and Argeias probably allude to the 
claim, implicit in the phrase ’Axavoi Eijpevetc, of ultimate descent 
from the people of Argos.' The likelihood that the foundation legend 
is to be associated with Hadrian’s establishment of the Panhellenion 
suggests, further, that both phylai, as well as Hadrianis itself, were 
instituted in the time of, or soon after, his reign.? Apollonis, notwith- 
standing the presence of five unquestioned divine eponyms, conceivably 
commemorates not Apollo (for which, elsewhere, the form in use is 
frequently Apollonias), but Apollonis, mother of Attalos II, the foun- 
der of Eumeneia. If so, in this phyle there would be reason to believe 
that we have a survival of the original organization. 

With three exceptions, the attestations are accounted for by sepul- 
chral inscriptions identifying the owner(s) by phyle. Of the exceptions, 
one, Drew-Bear no. 6, is a statue base inscribed with honors conferred 
on a Eumeneian, in accordance with the decree of the Boule and 
Demos, by i) iepwrarn gud Apreperorac. The two others, Drew- 
Bear nos. 4 and 5, also statue bases, carry nearly identical accolades 
for the same patron in the names of 7 iepwrdrn ‘Apreperordc and 
4 kepwrdrn Kai pthowéBacros uA) Anuntptds. Presumably, as 
suggested by Drew-Bear, similar statues with appropriate inscriptions 
were erected by the other phylai—in all likelihood at the direction of 
the Boule and Demos.* 

In Drew-Bear no. 5, just mentioned, citation is made of the phylarch, 
by whom the statue was erected. No other officer is known, unless, 
following Boeckh’s punctuation of CIG III 3902 d (= Ramsay, Cities 
379, no. 208), the term o-npetoypapos (“shorthand writer”) be taken 
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not with the preceding proper name, but closely with the words “of 
the phyle Athenais.” 


§21 Hierapolis 


Excavation of the theater, constructed in the late second or early 
third century A.D., has brought to light a series of inscriptions ap- 
portioning the seating among the city’s phylai. According to the report 
published by Kolb in 1974,' the inscriptions then known are distributed 
by section (xepxic) and row as follows: 





section and row phylai 
1 (unexcavated) 
2, row 13 pudiig Epev{i8oc] 
3, row 11 pulalis Eedeu[xéboc] 
row 13 [lvaas [Aa]o8{exé]og 
4, row IL pvalis] 'Arir]aAibog 
row 13 unis L238 Wal Joal—] 
5, row 2 mporns) [pvdrs "Amo)\Awvudboc 
row 21 pATNS) PArs ‘Arrodre[vudBoc] 
6, row 11 [plvaag [Ezparo]vexisfoc] 
7 (no inscription found) 
8, row II evdig SEIAA[—]? 
9, row 13 unis [Avrijoxibos 


From the fact that in each of the better preserved sections at least 
one inscription was found in combination with the presence of two 
different phylai in both the third and fourth sections, it is a virtually 
certain inference that, as Kolb saw, the first and seventh sections would, 
if fully known, add at least two more, bringing the total number to 
eleven. Kolb ventured that the organization was in fact twelvefold, 
citing Sartori’s discussion of this common, widespread division* But 
the doubling of phylai in the third and fourth sections suggests the 
possibility of a symmetrical disposition in the sixth and seventh op- 
posite, giving not twelve, but thirteen phylai.’ Accordingly, it seems 
best, pending the completion of the excavation, to withhold final judg- 
ment on the number of divisions. 

Occupying the central, fifth section, presumably the best seating, 
was the “first phyle Apollonias.” The ordinal probably pertains, as 
Kolb suggests, to an official order, although, as he concedes, the ar- 
rangement of the other phylai reveals no hint of ranking elsewhere in 
the organization.‘ For similar isolated occurrences of the “first” phyle, 
see Traianopolis (6 §5) and, within the region, Dorylaion (§14). 
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A detailed study of the names of the phylai was undertaken by Kolb, 
and for present purposes it is sufficient merely to cite the results of 
his research. Certainly, the major finding was his realization that the 
dynastic names ['AvziJoyic, [Aa]o8[exic], ZeAev[xéc], and perhaps 
[Ezparo]vexic (depending upon the identity of the eponym), if cor- 
rectly restored, prove that Hierapolis was a Seleukid, not (as some had 
previously thought) an Attalid foundation. Seleukis Kolb associates 
with the creator of the dynasty, Seleukos I Nikator (rather than with 
any of his less distinguished successors); Laodikis, with his mother 
Laodike. These phylai will have come into existence upon the founding 
of the city by either Antiochos I or II, after whom, in turn, will have 
been named Antiochis. To these might be added Stratonikis, if its 
eponym is not Stratonike, wife of Eumenes II and (later) Attalos II, 
but the wife of the same name of Seleukos I and Antiochos I. For 
Apollonias, too, a Seleukid origin is likely if, following Robert, we 
refer the name not to Apollonis, wife of Attalos I, but to Apollo 
Pythios. The divinity often plays the role of archegetes in Seleukid 
foundations.’ 

By contrast, Attalis, Eumenis, and possibly Stratonikis (see above), 
must postdate the battle of Magnesia in 190, after which Hierapolis 
passed into Pergamene control. Among possible candidates for the 
former two phylai Kolb prefers Attalos I and Eumenes I on the strength 
of Hansen’s observation that Attalid kings were normally deified im- 
mediately following their deaths.* Since Eumenes had died in 241, 
Attalos in 197, the names of the two dynasts will have been available 
for immediate use by the new Pergamene colonists. Except for the 
possible later addition of an Attalid Stratonikis, the organization as 
we have it may have reached completion still early in the second 
century. 

The two remaining, very fragmentary names (section 4, row 13; 
section 8, row 11) are compatible neither with any of the other phylai 
from the theater nor with any recognizable dynastic or divine eponym, 
Accordingly, one might reasonably suggest that both are of local origin 
and significance. Such “local” phylai have long been suspected to lurk 
in three funerary texts, all of the fourth century A.D. or later, 
W. Judeich, in C. Humann et al., Aiterthiimer von Hierapolis (Berlin 
1898) 97, no. 70; 100-101, no. 81; and 175, no., 344." In each the 
owner of the tomb is identified by a feminine singular proper name in 
the genitive case: 


Mazhovfé]605 no. 70 
Mapwar7boc ‘lepafrodetry] no. 81 
Moraaidos no, 344 
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None of the three, Kolb noted, can be reconciled with either of the 
fragmentary phylai from the theater.’ There of course remains the 
possibility—a remote one—that just these names were originally in- 
scribed in unexcavated or damaged sections of the cavea. But a more 
probable explanation is prompted by the fact that the epitaphs postdate 
the inscriptions from the theater—on Kolb’s showing, contemporary 
with the building’s construction’"—by at least a century. This opens 
up the possibility of a reform whereby new phylai might have been 
added or old phylai given new names. The Attalid names demonstrate 
the possibility of such additions or modifications at an earlier date; 
and it could well be that by the time of the later Empire the relics of 
Hellenistic dynasts (and of their wives) counted for little in Roman 
Phrygia. Since in one instance, no. 81, the citizen status of the affiliated 
person is explicitly indicated, we should continue, with Judeich and 
others, to regard the names, patently of local origin, as designations 
of three, in all probability later, phylai.''" Meanwhile, the two phylai 
from the theater remain unexplicated, 


§22 Laodikein-on-Lykos 
Five phylai are at present known from inscriptions of Imperial date: 


*Adqvais WW. M. Ramsay, The Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia 
(Oxford 1895 and 1897) 542-543, no. 409 (ca. A.D. 
220-250) 

*Amohawvis Ramsay, Cities 74, no. 7 

*Ar[rladig MAMA VI17 (= J. G. C. Anderson, JHS 17 [1897] 


408-409, no. 10) 
"Ids MAMA VI 18 (ca. A.D. 225) 
Aaoduxis Ramsay, Cities 75, no. 9 


‘That the total number of phylai stood at twelve has been conjectured 
in the restoration of still another inscription, C/G III 3938 (= JGRR 
IV 863; Ramsay, Cities 74, no. 8), by W. H. Buckler, JHS 56 (1936) 
78-79, no. 1. Here the honoring party appears as: afi rij¢ ve]/@xépov 
[unrpord] / [Aews] Tals] "Aciac/Aaod(.)Kaiwv / [rohews bé- 
$exa] / [evAai]. Were it not for the preservation of the alpha in- 
terpreted by Buckler as the initial letter of the definite article, it is 
obvious that the restoration would be entirely without support from 
Chisull’s copy (CIG, loc. cit.) = 

Regarding functions, twice the phyle is cited with the name of the 
owner of a tomb, as often in Asia Minor (Ramsay, Cities nos. 9 and 
409), All remaining testimony pertains to the Laodikeian Council. A 
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statue base preserves the name of a dedicator (or honoring party) as 
“the Attalis phyle of the bouleutai.” Elsewhere, “the phyle Apollonis 
of the Boule” and “the Ias phyle of the bouleuta?” are cited in se- 
pulchral inscriptions as the recipients of stephanotika, or endowments 
earmarked for the annual decoration of the grave. Lastly, the erection 
of Attalis’ statue was undertaken by “the piravic of the phyle” (op. 
cit., lines 4-8). Together, these details reveal an imitation of earlier 
Greek constitutional practice with respect to the composition of the 
Boule by phylai and to the regular rotation of the presidency of the 
body among the several contingents of phyletai, here, as at Athens and 
other places, called prytaneis.* 

Of the names, Laodikis probably dates to the foundation by Anti- 
ochos IT (261-246), taking its name from his wife Laodike, after whom 
the city itself was called.’ Ias might be of similar antiquity if, as Robert 
has argued, it recalls the Ionian origins of a segment of the population.* 
By contrast, Attalis can only date from the acquisition of the city by 
Pergamon in 188, although this does not necessitate that Apollonis 
refer, as some commentators have assumed, to Apollonis, wife of 
Attalos I and mother of Eumenes Il. Rather, as suggested by Robert, 
it might with equal likelihood be associated with the cult of Apollo, 
the traditional archegetes of Seleukid foundations.’ Similarly, Athenais 
probably alludes to the divinity, although the possibility remains that 
it, like Ias, somehow embodies a fact or belief regarding early colonists, 
in this case from Athens.* 


§23 Apollonia (later Sozopolis) 


‘Two identical inscriptions probably postdating the Constitutio An- 
toniana, J. G. C. Anderson, JHS 18 (1898) 98, no. 39, name as the 
builders of the monument two sons of one Alexander, whose affiliation 
is given as... modure(vopévov) pvdic Bevérwy. What is the status 
of this phyle? Anderson suggested that these Béverot are the “Blue 
Faction” of the Roman circus. I know of no comparable ancient use 
of the term gvd7, although, perhaps significantly, Sijyoc, as Cameron 
has shown, does eventually acquire just this meaning.’ Alternatively, 
Anderson referred the phyle to “the Thrako-Illyrian name Béverou." 


PISIDIA 





§24 Amblada 


From honorary inscriptions of Imperial date we learn of phylai and 
of a lesser unit, very likely a subdivision. That even this much can be 
established we owe largely to the perceptive analysis of J. and L. 
Robert. Showing how the one fairly explicit text, A. S. Hall, Anatolian 
‘Studies 18 (1968) 79, no. 26, could be used as a model for the inter- 
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pretation of the two others, they reconstruct the relevant words of the 
preambles as follows:! 


®."Hpaxdéovg ®. ‘Hpaxhé —®. "Apews 5’ Mn- 

Bexavoi 8 og 8° "Aperiig pds TvAéag 

"AuBpociac 

Hall, op. cit, Hall, op. cit, (J. Keil, Denkmailer aus 

79, no. 26) 79-80, no. 27) Lykaonien, Pamphylien, und 
Isaurien [Vienna 1935] no. 
™ 


According to the Roberts’ reconstruction, the honoring parties are in 
all three texts the four dekanoi, who are once named by title, in the 
two other cases simply designated by the numeral delta. The phyle, if 
in the genitive, will be the phyle of their affiliation; if in the dative, 
the phyle “for which" they bestowed the honors. Styled by the Roberts 
decuriones quattuorviri, the boards are affiliated with Ambrosia, Arete, 
and Mother of the Gates. The first may allude to Ambrosia, the nurse 
of Dionysos and so appropriate to a city famous for its medicinal wine. 
‘The second is of uncertain reference and significance. The third possibly 
recalls the cult of a local Earth divinity protecting some gate of the 
city. This last identification might suggest, as the Roberts note, a unit 
organized on a territorial basis. In that case, since both Ambrosia and 
Arete are associated with the ph(yle) of Herakles, the phylai might 
have been still larger territorial entities, which wholly comprehended 
the units. 


§25 Vasada 

On a fortified akropolis situated near Derekiy and in all probability 
lying within the territory of ancient Vasada was found an altar bearing 
the inscription @vAj¢ LeBacrrye: J. Jiithner, F. Knoll, K. Patsch, 
H. Swoboda, Vorliiufiger Bericht itber eine archiiologische Expedition 
nach Kleinasien (Prague 1903) 19. 





Four phylai, each designated by a non-Greek personal eponym, 
occur, in all but one instance as the honoring parties in laudatory 
inscriptions. Three of the texts are identical dedications of statues of 
Hadrian, TAM II 1, nos. 38, 39, and 40, each in the name of a different 
phyle (viz. nos. 38 and 39; in no. 40 the phyle is lost) and so probably 
representing the simultaneous act of the entire organization. In two 
others, nos. 57 and 121, a priest of Apollo (no. 121) and his wife (no. 
57) are honored by individual phylai. Exceptionally, no. 864 is an 
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inscription on the lintel of the doorway of a building, reading dvA‘jc 
OpBanros. 


phyle (eponym in genitive) TAM 111 
"lSahwyBaovoc 38 (= JGRR III 428; Lanckoronski II, 
no. 45)' (A.D. 129-138); 57 (= Lancko- 

ronski II, no. 10) (Imperial) 


Mapaporov 121 (Imperial) 
Mephacrov 39 (A.D. 129-138) 
OpBanros 864 (= Lanckoronski II, no. 15) (n.d.) 


phyle not preserved 40 (= IGRR III 427; Lanckoronski II, 
no. 50) (A.D. 129-138) 


In no. 121, the honorand is called rav &pyupvdérqv. Glossed 
princeps tribus in the TAM commentary, the distinction “best of the 
phyletai" probably alludes to the grounds for the phyle’s decision to 
honor one of its members. 

Study of the eponyms of the phylai has shown them in three of four 
cases to be personal names.” For Mapajorov no specific comparative 
material has been adduced by editors. For other examples of phylai 
with such personal eponyms, see Plataseis (7 §25), Stratonikeia (7 §26), 
and Kibyra (§27). 


KIBYRATIS 





§27 Kibyra 


Seven statue bases dated to the year A.D. 73, E. Petersen and 
F. von Luschan, Reisen im siidwestlichen Kleinasien 1 (Vienna 1889) 
187-189, nos. 242-248, carry inscriptions recording the bestowal of 
honors by five individual phylai. Two dignitaries—brothers—are in- 
volved, and up to three of the phylai have erected a separate statue 
for each. Placed in the theater, the statues appeared to be connected 
in some way with the division of the seating area (the number of known 
phylai, for example, corresponds to the number of kerkides below the 
diazoma), but problems of detail remained that could not be solved.' 
Regarded by the editors as the full number, the five phylai are? 


S[épov?] Mavxpdzov 242 a (= CIG III 4380 
a; LeBas-Waddington 
1213 A; IGRR IV 915 a) 
TlAdravos Kadduchéovs [rpils 243, 248 


Moveaiov Kéeropos 244 (restored), 246 
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Z1pdpxov [viow] TeBepiov Eepoprov 247 
Kadnuxréous TeBepiov Eepdpov viod 245 


Paralleled elsewhere at Plataseis (7 §25), Stratonikeia (7 §26), and 
Termessos (§26), all the phylai bear the names of private individuals 
These eponyms are likely to have been, as the editors argue, “zeitige 
Vorsteher” (or the like) since in two cases, nos. 243 and 245, the 
eponym himself is cited as the éx_pednieic responsible for the erection 
of the statue.’ For this reason no particular significance is to be ascribed 
to the fact, noted by Keil, that the father of the eponym of the phyle 
2[iyov?] Mavxpérov shares the name of an early dynast of Kibyra 
(Polybios, 30.9.14).* Presumably, as these “Vorsteher” came and went, 
the phylai modified their official designations accordingly, 

‘Two of the eponyms, Simorkos and Kallikles, are, as the editors 
further observed, almost certainly brothers; and, possibly, Platon, son 
of Kallikles, is related to the latter in some way. From such evident 
consanguinity it was inferred that the phylai were disposed territori- 
ally.’ But the inference is valid only if we preclude certain unusual 
circumstances. Conceivably, for example, the organization had been 
instituted during Simorkos’ and Kallikles’ lifetimes, when the two no 
longer shared a common domicile; since at least the names of the 
phylai are recent, this is by no means a farfetched possibility. On the 
other hand, if we accept the editors’ judgment that in the five we have 
the full number (or anything like it), we can definitely rule out phylai 
reduced to the dimensions of individual oikoi, each headed by its own 
kyrios. These are the principal divisions of the citizenbody; if hereditary 
affiliation obtained, brothers should belong to the same phyle. Unless 
the organization is of recent origin, the conclusion that it was char- 
acterized by strict territorialism, with affiliation changing with change 
of domicile, appears inescapable. For a similar case, see Kadyanda 


(§28). 








LYKIA 





§28 Kadyanda 


‘At least four phylai are attested by a number of late Hellenistic and 
Imperial inscriptions. Individuals are identified, following the nomen, 
patronymic, and usually the ethnikon, by phyle. With two exceptions, 
the parties so identified are the recipients of honors bestowed by the 
Boule and Demos: TAM IL 2, nos. 661, 663, 664, and 666. In no. 674, 
both the honoring party (a privatus) and the honorand bear the des- 
ignation. In no. 650, a list of contributors, the formula is reduced to 
(vA) plus a one- or two-letter abbreviation of the phyle. 
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*Amodhwvids 661 (= IGRR III 516), 663, 664, 666 


‘Has 674 
oH. 650 I b, III b (non multo a. Chr. n.) 
‘lepaopis 674 (ca. 100) 
®. IE. 650 1b, IIb 
on. 650 III b 


The phylai of Apollo and of Helios are of self-evident reference. 
Hieraoris remains enigmatic, although the form of the name can be 
compared with Heberdey and Kalinka to that of the toponym Chry- 
saoris.' For the single letter abbreviation IT, editors have yet to suggest 
a specific referent. 

In no. 674, Artemon, son of Artemon, of the phyle Helias honors 
Ornepeimis, son of Kinduopras, of the phyle Hieraoris, “his own 
brother.” Of Greek and Lykian parentage respectively, one of the two, 
as commentators have observed, has presumably been adopted into 
the other's family. Because, however, the adopted son's affiliation is 
manifestly still not in agreement with that of his brother, nor, therefore, 
with that of his adoptive father, it is likely that that affiliation was not 
normally inherited. If it were, then a son, upon adoption, would join 
the phyle of his new (legal) father. Consequently, the possibility is 
opened up that the phylai were disposed territorially in the strict sense, 
with affiliation rigidly determined by place of domicile, without regard 
to family connection. For a similar case, see Kibyra (§27) 





PAMPHYLIA 





§29 Perge 


On a tower of the city wall stands an inscription, gud) ‘Eppod: 
K, Lanckoronski, G. Niemann, E. Petersen, Les Villes de la Pamphylie 
et de la Pisidie (Paris 1890-1893) 175, no. 42. The inscription probably 
served to designate that segment of the fortification for which the phyle 
of Hermes was responsible for defense, maintenance, etc.’ For the 
parallels, see Index IL.L.4, 

A dedication to Hadrian, G. E. Bean, JHS 69 (1949) 75, no. 2, is 
made in the name of the pvA7 ‘Heaicrov. 


§30 Sillyon 


In an inscription of Imperial date, JGRR III 801, the Gerousia and 
Demos honor one Menodora, daughter of Megakles, but credit for the 
erection of the statue is given, according to the JGRR text, to the 
gai ¢ Meaherriov. On this reading, the iota is an ordinal numeral, 
“tenth,” attached to the word “phyle” and so indicating its relative 
position in an official order of precedence.’ But no other numeral— 
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or phyle—is attested, and in view of the similar occurrences of isolated 
tenth phylai at Bithynion-Claudiopolis (§1) and Nakoleia (§15), it is 
ees likely that the iota belongs to the nominative termination of 
Puan.’ 

Regarding the name, Lanckoronski assumed the loss of gamma 
between vowels—hence an original MeyaAerriBau (from wéyac, stem 
peyah- ). Brixhe’s claim, however, that because such loss of gamma 
‘occurs no later than the Hellenistic period, the organization of which 
the phyle Mealeitidai was a part must date to or before this time is 
invalid. There is no reason why the linguistic change should not have 
affected the eponym, or a patronymic based on that eponym, prior to 
the institution of the public unit.* 


§31 Aspendos 

An honorary inscription of the Hellenistic period, A. Wilhelm, SB 
Wien 179, 4 (1915) 60-62, no. 2, confers citizenship upon a number 
of public benefactors. Part of the clause permitting enrollment of the 
honorands in the public organization is preserved: éav 8€/[r1]¢ av- 
rav Bovdnrat, Karaxwpt[od]/[iv]ac €ic pvaljv...] (lines 15- 
17). 





§32 Side 


Evidence for the organization of Side has been found in a number 
of honorary inscriptions, all of Imperial date. The honoring parties 
are identified as the Gerousiai of the Bopetra(c] (‘‘Altar”),' of the 
Méya Evvépytov (“Great Guild”)? of the Meyadomvicirar 
(“Great Gates”),? and of the Terparoheirat (“Quadriga”).* From 
these names it is evident that the “Senates” represent territorial entities 
of some kind centered on conspicuous topographical landmarks of the 
city. Thanks to the combined efforts of E. Bosch, J. and L. Robert, 
and G. E. Bean, three of the four known “quarters” have been located 
with a fair degree of certainty.* Whether or not other such units remain 
to be discovered it is not possible to say, since the volume of evidence 
is insufficient to make significant the frequency of occurrence of the 
attested names. Questionable, too, is the very extrapolation from the 
existence of the Gerousiai to that of corresponding phylai, for in none 
of our texts has the latter term been preserved in whole or part 
Nonetheless, it is hardly to be doubted that the Senates, even if not 
in fact designated phylai, comprise an organization comparable to those 
elsewhere in Asia Minor under review here.” ra 

‘Among the persons honored are Bryonianus Lollianus and his wife 
Quirinia Patra, on whom nearly identical accolades are separately 
conferred by three and two of the Senates, respectively." Presumably, 
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similar monuments were erected by each unit of the organization. In 
two other texts—not as yet known to belong to such multiple awards— 
the Senate acts in accordance with the “common decree” or “‘judg- 
ment” of the city of Side.’ Possibly, then, the parallel awards, too, 
were the product not of independent action by the Senates, but of an 
initiative handed down from above by the state government. 


§33 Antalya, region of 


An inscription incised on a medallion now in Smyrna, but probably 
acquired in the region of Antalya, was interpreted by Robert as follows: 
Knreoxépns / 'Ovnripov / pu(aijs) ‘Adnvac/B’ B’.' Whatever 
might have been the function of the object, Robert was very likely 
correct in finding in the inscription a statement of the individual's 
affiliation. No explanation is at hand for the two beta’s in the final 
line, but the possibility that they refer to an official order of precedence 
(ie. the second phyle) or to a subdivision cannot conclusively be ruled 
out.” 


§34 unknown city-state 


A dikast’s ticket of the third or second century and of unknown 
provenience but identified as Pamphylian on the basis of internal lin- 
Buistic features, C. Brixhe, BCH 90 (1966) 653-663, carries name, 
father’s name, grandfather's name, and the word Avkopuripac. The 
last item the editor interpreted as the singular of the common Greek 
Avkoynri8at. Brixhe’s identification of this group as a phyle or deme, 
however, is questionable, since there are no good grounds for the 
elimination of those “kinship” bodies commonly designated by names 
of patronymic form. 





LYKAONIA 





§35 Lystra 


Possible evidence for phylai in this Augustan colonia presents diffi- 
culties at nearly every turn. A text inscribed on an altar dated no 
earlier than the third century A.D., MAMA V 3, states that the Apollo 
depicted on the monument is dedicated (?) to 7 gu[dq] / ['Tepa 
@udcorw. Because this is the only example of a phyle called a thiasos, 
it is quite possible, given the late date of the document, that we are 
dealing with a private association of some kind. In a second, laudatory 
inscription no earlier than the second or third century A.D., JGRR 
III 1483, the honoring parties are ai pvAai Tijs Kohwveias: yet the 
original editor's assignment to Lystra has been reasonably questioned 
in favor of Ikonion (§36).' But if “the phylai of the colony” really do 
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belong to Lystra, one might adduce the text in support of Ramsay's 
restoration of XII [tribus] as the honoring parties in a fragmentary 
inscription of early Imperial date, CIL II Suppl. 14400 a. Nonetheless, 
the restoration has been doubted, first by Ramsay himself, more re- 
cently by Levick.* It is quite possible, then, that the Greek public 
organization, if such ever in fact existed, is entirely undocumented. 


§36 Tkonion 


Recognized as a polis by Greeks as early as the time of Xenophon, 
Tkonion was refounded as a Roman colony by Augustus, and still later 
was reorganized under Hadrian.' It is to the Roman colony that our 
few sources for phylai pertain. These may include the honors in the 
name of ai pvAat 77g KoAwvetas, referred by one scholar to Tkonion 
in preference to Lystra (see §35). 

Three, possibly four, phylai and sribus figure as the honoring parties 
in brief laudatory inscriptions. Two honor a single person, possibly 
the Emperor, in a single text, T. Wiegand, MDAI(A) 30 (1905) 325- 
326, no. 2, each phyle citing the name of its current poo-rérns, the 
same title in use at nearby Laodikeia (§37); These are: 


vai "AInvas MI [odtd6o¢7] 
vay Adyotora 


From two additional, Latin inscriptions honoring the same woman, 
one Claudia Eupatra Herois, we learn of one tribus with a double 
denomination, Wiegand, 324-325, no. 1, and of another of which only 
the initial letter is preserved, CIL III Suppl. 14399 b (as restored by 
Wiegand, 325): 


tribus Ha{d)riana Herculana® 
tribus Al] 


Given the equation of pvA%j and tribus, the number of attested units 
is probably four. This was taken to be the full complement by Ramsay 
on the strength of his highly conjectural restoration and interpretation 
of the expression “‘the four o7éupara. of the colony” (CIG III 3995 
b)2 This is quite improbable.* Greater faith can be placed in the content 
of the names, studied most recently by Mitchell.” Comparing the phyle 
of Herakles at Amblada (§24), Mitchell sees the sribus ... Herculana 
as reflecting local cult and so comprising “at least part of the native 
population.” By contrast, the phyle of Athena Pfolias?] is probably 
the product of Greek, specifically Athenian, influence. A third tradition 
is represented by the phyle Augousta. With it one may associate the 
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pvdai ZeBacrrai common to several Asia Minor cities, and the tribus 
Ha[d)riana ..., each in all likelihood to be traced to its respective 
Imperial intervention. For the double denomination, possibly the result 
of a reform of the organization, compare the similar formulations at 
Nysa in Lydia (§11). 


§37 Laodikeia Katakekaumene 


One Acilius Naevius Epagathos, the son of a freedman of either 
Marcus Aurelius or Commodus, is the recipient of honors in com- 
memoration of his service as phylarch (and gymnasiarch): MAMA I 
22 a (pp. 15-16). The same man, following his tenure as agoranomos, 
is honored in another text, MAMA I 22 (= CIG III 3990 b), by oi 
mpoor[drja guv/Aav E[—], who term Aelius tov é/avrav 
[7a]rpava/xai [py] érny (lines 5-9). The relation of the phylarch 
to the prostates is unclear. Besides its occurrence at nearby Ikonion 
(§36), the latter stands alongside the phylarch at Tomoi (6 §17), where 
he is understood by some to be the “patron” of the phyle. But in the 
present case, that meaning appears eliminated by the application of 
that very term to the person honored by the prostatai. Possibly, then, 
a distinction is to be made between a statewide officer, the phylarch, 
and the chief executive of the internally organized phyle, the prostates. 

Still more troublesome is the presence in MAMA I 22, following the 
words “the prostatai of (the) phylai,” of the single letter and lacuna 
[—]. The MAMA editor restored E[«B.], ie. Ze8(acrav), “of the 
phylai Sebastai.” Though not inconceivable, the application of a single 
proper name to two or more, needless to say to all, of the phylai of 
a state is without parallel. Earlier, Ramsay, suspecting an error in 
Hamilton's copy, had suggested a numeral giving the total number of 
phylai.' But this is rendered unlikely by the absence of the definite 
article. Possibly, then, we should think of a word belonging to “the 
prostatai””? 


GALATIA 





§38 Pessinous 


The existence of a phyle Z¢8acrr7 is reported by S. Mitchell, 
Historia 28 (1979) 424, with note 100, citing an unpublished inscription 
included by I. W. Macpherson in a Cambridge doctoral dissertation, 
New Evidence for the Historical Geography of Galatia (1958) no. 4. 


§39 Ankyra 


“The twelve phylai” bestow honors on an individual in an inscription 
probably to be dated ca. A-D. 124, JGRR III 208. From a host of 
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other texts, all of Imperial date, we learn both the proper names (in 
one instance, only fragmentarily preserved) and the ordinal numerals 
borne by all twelve. 





number name date of creation (terminus non ante quem) 
1. a’ Mapovpaynva, 
2. B' Mapaxadnvy 
3. y'  Mnvopiferaw 
4 6 ‘leppnva, 
5. € Atos Tpametav 
6 s§  ZeBaory Augustus: 25 B.C.-A.D. 14 
Take nev 
8. 7!  KAavbia ‘Adnvaia Claudius: A.D. 41-54 
9. 9 ‘lepd Bovaata 
10. — Nepovfa] Nerva: A.D. 96-98 
11, ua’ Néq OAvpareds Hadrian: A.D. 117-138 
12. «B’ Atés Tava 


Within this roster of names there are some obvious signs of devel- 
‘opment of the organization, Namely, whereas the first five phylai are 
patently of indigenous reference, those from Sebaste on tend to reveal 
general Greco-Roman or else demonstrably late origin. Indeed, of the 
final seven, the four commemorating Roman emperors would appear 
to have been added in chronological sequence presumably during or 
not long after the reigns of their eponyms. Alternatively, we might be 
dealing with mere changes of name, but in the absence of appropriate 
testimony this can only be regarded as a theoretical, untestable pos- 
sibility. New names on their face should herald additions—as they do 
without question in a host of other organizations.” If this assumption 
is granted, it follows, further, that either the territory or population 
of Ankyra, or both, underwent twofold expansion in the course of 
perhaps no more than a century. Territorial phylai, hence a territorial 
expansion, have been championed on the ground that the termination 
-nv7 of three of the indigenous names (viz. Ist, 2nd, 4th) represents 
the “Aegean” toponymic suffix.’ But even if this argument were to be 
rejected, we should still be left with a comparable growth of the citizen 
population. 

The attested public role of the phylai is confined to the conferral of 
honors, in many cases by a single phyle acting (so far as can be 
ascertained) on its own initiative. But collective accolades include both 
the honors conferred in the name of “the twelve phylai” cited above 
and, conforming to another familiar pattern, two sets of individual 
texts, virtually identical except for the name of the phyle, each honoring 
a single dignitary. Of the two presumed original series of twelve, five 
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honoring Ti. Tulius Tustus Iunianus,* six, T. Flavius Gaianus,” survive. 
Both series have been dated to the time of Caracalla and, in contrast 
to the earlier, single monument in the name of the entire organization, 
have been cited as an example of the trend towards “meaningless 
grandiosity and exaggeration.”* At the same time, the simultaneous 
publication of identical texts by all the phylai leaves an impression, 
here as elsewhere in the Imperial period, of an absence of real inde- 
pendence within the municipal organization. 

Of the officers of the phylai, both the phylarchs and the émipeA- 
ovpevor—presumably to be identified as éxtpeAnrai—are typical of 
internally organized public units. Unique to Ankyra, however, is the 
Gorvvopos. Mitchell speculates that the officer was appointed by his 
(territorial) phyle to carry out duties within the appropriate quarter 
of the city.’ At Athens (1 §1.26), the board of astynomoi represented 
the phylai, but these were statewide officers whose functioning, so far 
as we are informed, was not thus limited. Rare, too, is the [ay]ov/ 
o[dérnv g]vaqs Z<Bac[77s], a title ascribed to the honorand in 
IGRR Ml 195 (= CIG M1 4031), and paralleled precisely only at 
Argos (2 §7)." 

A distinction rather than an office, the title zariip THis puATs has 
been restored by Mitchell, 80-81, no. 11 (cf. 79, no. 10, with com- 
mentary). For other accolades pertaining to public units, see Index 
ILF.1. 





NOTES 


§1 Bithynion-Claudiopolis 
1. Dimmer also corrects the date to A.D, 134, 
2 Sec, further, J. and L Robert, Bull Bp. 1953, no, 194 
3, Stanto, 63. The name of the phyle is incorrectly given as guAi} a’ "AwékAqvos. 
‘4 Magic, RRAM I, 760 (note 56) 
5. See Magie's discussion (above, note 4) 


{2 Prom on Spe 

1 TGRR I 58 tnd 69 (= 1819, Le Bae Waddington 1178). Both phyla honor individual: 
inthe former cae, ‘Avronsavh“itsown egies mh late, BeDocravh a Plc ie, 
tho ees the tate (avlpud at hs own capes (ors cash 

2 EK Diter, Donation de: Wien T5ae (1959 Ae oo 5. 

4. Taek it eh 64(~ Le Ba Waddington 1176) 6867 (> V8) 8 (© Le Bas Waddington 
117, MDL G: Mendel, BCH 25 180) Tere no. Sop, 904 ws iano 
See ‘Dimer (above, note 2) 10-13, no. 4. t 

"That Kiros warn fact t foundation of Here's has been srngly inane by L 
Robert, 4 travers I'die Mincure (Pais 1980) 61-52. Doubts bad been execessed by Reteach 
(Recueil, 602), Magic (RRAM I, 307 {with note 21, at II, p. 1190), and Darner, “Prusias ad 
Himes RE 23 (1957) 1128-1148: 1135. The names of the phylai of Herakleia herself (6 §23) 

"Compare, for expe, the smilary-aamed phyla of Tour 
Somaidon a 44/3. pl ly- phylai of (4 §9), instituted upon the 

6" For the sociation, see Seat, 6, and Magic, RRAM TL 1190 (ote 21), Diner above, 
note 4) 117 is flowed by Robert (howe ote) 62 mae 366 Re he Done ee 
‘AE Samoa, Gree and Roman Chrnalogy Munich 197) 287 whee, Pavan Dass 
ae cited specifically for Prousias. ‘ 

Thar s no wart, however, forthe inference that prior othe Roman congue, four 
and oaly four physi were in exsence, as amumed, for example, by N: Prati ores od 
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Huplum” PECS. p 741. Th substation of Imperial for cate names remains « pou 
for any, perhaps all, of the remaining eight phylai. cn 

5 Dimer (above, mote #) 1137.11 

3: For Cast’ Wis, sce Magic, RRAM I, 1200 (noe 47). This occasion is not cited by 
Diner, who ssumes the more geen alla, 

30, Dirme (above, note 4) 1138. The contention that the name “Avratav—s opposed 
tp “Avravuvtavy—could not refer to an Antonine as bee ete ty Tne Rane ant 
Ep. 1974, 20,57 (300, The shorter form sis oxcar at Nites fo 

11. Deemer above, nee 4) 1137 

12. At Epheios (7 $1) Sebaste stands second, ving place only to Epes At Dorion 
(410 the oer shaded, nt by Seat, but by gunn npoy Mrpoee eee 
coun, need dictate for Protas, 

13. FGschnitar,“Phylarchos” RE Suppl 11 (1968) 1067-1080: 1083 See aso Démer 
(above, note 4) 113-1140, Both thee athores should be comled for detunion are 
troublesome formula of fmucvoe ric uovacas ee rhv Apri oteed Ghonian eels 
ty which the extalgue Of py is fen inteducads 


$3 Nikomedeia 

1, Tis uncertain wheter this list should also include the gui} Acxoeyviv,cited in record 
of public donations ofthe year A.D. 134/5, TAM IV (I), fo. 1 line & Earlier Doone hed 
queried, Inschrften und Denkmler aus Bithynin,Itanbuler Forchungen 14 (1981) 42 whens 
the two words actualy belong together. The names of other contributing groups i tke hal 
ther inscriptions, though similar in form, are never termed phyla, On the cher ned, he 
citation ofa seplchral text, now TAM IV (I), 00. 328, ordering payenent Of s fine to the pot 
and Lakkenol, is inconclusive, since another, similar text, discovered since he wrote, mo, 23, 
indubitably shows s phyl in just the postion occupied by Lakenot, 

2. Line 3... rig ‘ABpLavic NI]. Other identifcations of "the Hadrian are posible 
4, the gerousa mentioned inthe text, or even the city ise see J. and L- Rober, Bull Ep 
1974, no. 572, 

3. For the reading ofthe phyle's name, see J. and L. Robert, Bull. fp 1974 no. $80 

4. This argument assumes as a posbility that, with a change from peronal to teritorial 
Aispsition, the Asian names retained ther original form. Just soch a proce is observable at 
Athens, 1 §1.21, where with Klesthenes reform, some of the new dems acquired patronymic 
personal names, 

5. At JGRR IIL 7, the editor identifies the honorand, [—l(p)yovros rév a’ rémov (ine 
3, TAM), a the mpirroc Spa. This isthe officer honored by Boards of phplarch nt Prowse 
on-Hypice (62). 

8 The interpretation ofthe text, lowing the initial pbiaion, was substantial advanced 
by J and L. Robert, Bull £p 1974, no. S80. See alo, more recently 8. Sahin, ZPE if (1978) 
44 (addend) 

7. Bull Bp 1974, n0. 573 

4S. Sahin, Neufunde von antten Inichrften x ikomedea (Homit) und in der Umgebung 
der Stodi. Diss. Mister 1974, p. 158. 

9. Thus Diemer, TAM TV (1), no. 329. The identity ofthe two names was established by J. 
and L. Robert, Bull Ep. 1974, no. $77. Other possible eponym, viz. M. Antonis, Antonis the 
Elder, and L. Antonias Naso, procurator in Bithynia under Vespasian, are discussed by Sahin 
(above, note 8) 159. The contracted form also occurs at Prousas-on-Hypios ($2) the longer 
form at Ephesos (7 §11). Se, also, Nikaia ($8). 


$4 Nika 

1. The statue, however, is erected, not by the phyle, but by a priarus (lines 6-8). 

2, Line 8, as restored by Sahin, reads: (nai d-yevodérmv—[AtovveraBo<{—~] 

3. For a modem discussion of Athenian practice, see D. Whitehead, The Ideology of the 
Athenian Metic (Cambridge 1977) 72-75. See also, on Tegea (3 $6). 

44. For an actual example of change of afiiation within the male line, sce Miletos, 7 §16. 
Here not territorial phylai, but demes, are in question. 

5. F.K. Dimer, Inschriften und Denkmaler aus Bithynlen, Itanbuler Forschungen 14 (1941) 
4243, 

(6. Sahin, oc. cit: “Der Stein stammt aus der Umgebung von Tznik..." 

1. . Fredrich, MDAI(A) 30 (1905) 412-413, no. 2. 





rhe enicaton fhe to ephchin, nd the chraclogy, cP Scbual, MATA) 


33 (1908) 384-385, 
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$8 Magnesia-on-Sipylos 
1. For an honorary text closing with such a cits 
fin, (n0. 56). 
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ion, see, from the region, Sardeis (99), ad 
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8. L. Robert, Nouvelles inscriptions de Sandes (Paris 1968) 45-48, no, 6. For criticism of an 
attempt to find in the words guiiig Aeovrivew an allusion to Leon, putative father of the 
person affliated, sce J. and L. Robert, Bull Ep. 1969, n0. 53. 

9, Robert (above, note 8) 46, appears to represent as mutually exclusive alternatives “une 
tribu de Ia ville de Sardes" and “une “ribu’ dans la communauté jive." 

10, Robert (above, note 8) $6.57. 

11, For the one close parallel, catapult bullets inscribed with the names of phylai and phratrics, 
see Syracuse (4 §20). 

12, From the “native Lydian names” ofthe phylai, Hanfinaan (above, note 2) 46, concludes 
that “it appears very likely that the tribal divisions (phyla) reflect some sort of pre-Hellenstic 
Lydian social organization.” Perhaps so; but nothing can be inferred reparding the antiquity of 
the phylai themseves. 

{$10 Philadelpheia 

1, W. M. Ramsay, The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia (Oxford 1895 and 1897) 105-106, 

2. As noted by T. R. S. Broughton, AJP 62 (1941) 106, our evidence is much too late to 
support speculation about conditions obtaining during the pre-Greck era 

3, Stanto, 65-66. 

4. A.H.M. Jones, The Cites of the Bastern Roman Provinces 2nd ed. (Oxford 1971) 38, 54; 
‘The Greek City (Oxford 1940) 44, 162. 

5. RRAM I, 1008 (note 49). 

'6. For the guilds in these cities, see Ramsay (above, note 1) 108 with note 2. Ramsay's denial 
Of the existence of phylai at Akmoneia and Smyrna was invalidated by subsequent epigraphic 
discoveries. 


SU Nyse 

1. All printed texts, beginning with Perrots editio princep, give the spelling F'epavic, The 
loss ofthe two letters, by letterer’s or copyist's error, is assumed by L. Robert, in J. Des Gagniers 
et al, Laodicée du Lycos: le Nymphé (Quebec and Paris 1969) 256, note 10. 

2. The possibility that the second element of the name should be restored I{o]AA(sJovic— 
i.e. C. Asinius Pollio—was aired by Boeckh, on C1G 11 2947, 

3. See PIR? A 134, 

4, Stephanos of Byzantion, sv. “Avridyeua. See, further, Magie, RRAM I, 128 with note 27 
(pp. 989-991), 

5. Robert (above, note 1) 296-297 with note 6 (p. 296). 

6 Compare, for example, the phylai of nearby Magnesia-on-Malandros (7 §13). 

7. The chronological implications ofthe names are also discussed by F. Hiller von Gaertringen, 
in W. v, Diest, Nyaa ad Moeandrum (Beclin 1913) 68 

8, Commentary on CIG II 2947. 


$14 Dorylaion 
1. These texts are collected and discussed by J. Weiss, “Zur Griindungssage von Dorylaion,” 
JOAT 16 (1913) Beiblatt, 71-76. For earlier bibliography, see col. 72, note 6. 
2. The name of the pyle is incorrectly spelled in the text reproduced by Weiss (above, note 
1) col. 73, no. 8 
3. For Apollo "Axeporordns, se, for example, the Homeric Hymn to Apo 134; Pindar, 
th. 3.14, 
7 Theremin th fl pony, bower, atthe cma sping the sess 
represents Hagufc, Le. Hapeeis, as noted by Preger, loc. cit. For the designation of Aphrodite 
1s 4 Mlagén, see (with LSV", sy.) AP. $30; 93 
5, For alternative possible eponyms not connected with Zeus, se, for example, the compilation 
of Escher, “Dia,” nos. 11-17, RE'5.1 (1903) 299-300. For the representation of Jong « by ¢t in 
late inscriptions, see Buck, 27, section 21. Still another formulation, gud} Atés, occurs at 
Amorion (§16) and at Ankyra (639). 
6. For other isolated “frst” phyla see Traianopolis (7) (6 55) and, within the regio, Hierapolis 
(20). 
7. The phylarch “for life” is possibly paralleled at Kyzikos (6 §28), where lists of prtaneis 
sometimes reveal more thaa the one phylarch per pyle guaranteed by other sources. 
18 Akmoneia 
111 ‘Frapment (2) = Ramsay, Cites 643, no. 40; JORR IV 637, fagment (0) = C1G It 3860 
hi; Le Bas-Waddington 750; Ramsay, Cites 647, no. 552; IGRR 1V 647. 
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0 Fame 
: 1. See on this tradition the valuable discussion of Drew-Bear, op. cit., p. 67, citing the work, 


published and unpublished, of L. Robert. The phrase “Achaian Eumeneians” occurs in Drew- 


Bear's no, 2, lines 2-4 (p. 67). 
2. As suggested by Ramsay, Cites 371-372. No visit to Eumeneia by the Emperor, however, 


is recorded. 
J At Seleukid foundations, however, both Apollonis and Apollonias have been referred to 
‘Apollo, the traditional archegetex See Hierapolis (§21), Laodikeia-on-L ykos (§22). 
‘4 Op. cit, p. 72 





21 Hiroe 
Fr eR’ Zar Geschichte der Stadt Hierapois in Phrygien: die Phleinchritn im 
Theater" ZPE 15 (1978) 255270. 

ei (ave, Sox) 267, F Sartor “Le di ib di Lilie,” Koka 3 (1987) 38-60, 

5 One nota the apparently arbitrary vacation between rows It and 13 in the placement 
of thc aipion in teen or wich preeat only» singe pyle inated (i ection 
30,9} Sc however in secdons 3 and nea Of which two phyla! were accommodated, 
it precoly on rows TI'and 13 that te inscriptions wee placed, one might expect 1 indi 
{recon which row I sown fo beisribed anche ncripon at rw TS, nd vie versa. 
Sesion # a two pila Was the sme tre of ection 6 for which only one pei recorded, 
Girly oppose? 

4 Kolb (above ote 1) 262, 267 

5 For the namen wih diseaton of additonal posible cponyms not cited here, se Kolb 
(cove noe 1 pus For Robert derivation of hpollonias rm Apel, ee, Des Gagner 
al Laodde du Lye le Nymph (Quebec and Pars 196) 298-26. 

8 ots above, note 1258 ching EV; Hansen, The Atal of Pergamon (thie 1947) 45, 

9, For Kolb dessons, te (above, note I) 361, na. 5; 268, no. 9. In the later ease, he 
sugges the pony of w ical ame 

Wor te dae se Jucch on no 81 (101, : 

9. Kalb above, note 1) 258 

To. Kal (above, note 1) 257 

U1, For misses 1 the views of caer scholar on the names, se Kolb (above, not 1) 
25)8h with notes 2023 





§22 Laodikciaon-Lykon 

1. A sath pyle, Z¢Baorr, has been claimed on the strength of a restoration of /GRR 1V 
899 by W. H. Buckler, JHS 56 (1936) 78: [....vopo-?|/ypal¢}yloav-]/(r]a év @[vam)/ 
Iehac{r7, ...]. But this wording is rendered doubrful by both the absence of the definite 
article with go (compare the practice in the securely attested examples) and by the assumption 
‘of an unparalleled nomagraphor ofthe phyle- Foran alternative restoration see 1. Robert i 
4. Des Gagniers etal, Loodicte du Lys: le Nymphe (Quebec and Paris 1968) 28-289 

2. For additional testimony regarding the prance see 18M IIL 421 and. Wide, MDAT(A) 
20 (1895) 207-208, no. I. The one major dificulty forthe interpretation is preseaed by the 
‘ingle prtans of Attalis 1f not simply one member of hi phys boar, he might conceivably 
be citer his phys representative on a statewide cllege of prytanis or an office of the pyle 
internal organization. For the former, compare Tasos (7 §22); for the later, there is no pale 

5. Stepbanos of Byzantion, sy. Avruoxea 

4 Robert (above, note 1) 330331. A phy Isis securely attested at Thourioi (6 §5) and 
hat teen cme on 9 gon oun fr Miko (746 sc ce 10 ies 

Robert (above, note 1) 296297 (sear, Sean ‘contrary view taken 
whan ha nt Seanto, 63. The contrary view had been tke 

16: Robert (above, note 1) 331 


§23 Apollonia (later Sozopolis) 
1. Alan Cameron, Circus Factions (Oxford 1976) 24-44, 


$24 Amblada 
1. Bull Ep. 1969, no. $76 (pp. $23-525). 
2. Compare at Side (632) the Gerousia of the Megalopyleita (“Great Gates"), 


$26 Termessos 
1, = K. Lanckoronshi et al, Les Villes de la Pamphylie et de la Pisidie 11 (Paris 1890-1893) 


2 (above, note 
See Lanckoroaski (above, note 1) If, 208, no. 15, commentary; and TAM It 1, loc. cit, 
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$27 Kibyra 
|. Petersen and von Luschan, 188. Among other difficulties, the 
arrangement of the several 
Statues within the serie, as represented by the editors, shows the two status of one pyle (pyle 
no. “II") separated by the statues of at least two others (nos. “IIT” and "IV"), 
2. The term guAs} is here omitted. In nos. 243 and 245, I have given the fuller form of the 
‘name indicated by the citation of the émipednDeic (on which, sce below), 
3. Petersen and von Luschan, 188. 
4 Petersen and von Leshan, 18 
etersen and von Luschan, 187; 188: “Benanat nach ihren zeitigen Vorstchern, scheinen 
diesen [e, dhe Phylen]Brliche zu sein, da wenigstens die Vorstcher der virten and fanhen 
rider sind.” 






$28 Kadyanda 

1. R. Heberdey and E. Kalinka, Bericht iber zwei Reisen im sidwestlichen Kleinasien, Denk= 
schrifien Ak. Wien 48, no. 1 (1897) 55, 

2. Thus E, Kalinka, TAM II 2, ad loc. By contrast, Swoboda, at Szanto 70, note 229, states 
‘that the brothers have diferent phylai because “one of the two came into another phyle through 
!doption.” This argument assumes that the two were natural brothers and that one was adopted 
‘ut of their father's phyle; the patronymics, in that case, will refer to the current fathers (one 
natural, one adoptive). In fact, the distribution of Greek and Lykian names suggests that itis 
the natura fathers who are named, and that the term &BeA{@ Jv alludes to their relationship 
following an adoption 





$29 Perge 
1, Thus L. Robert, Hellenica 7 (1949) 196, 


$30 Sitlyon 
1, For an assured example of a “tenth” phyle designated by this numeral, see Ankyra (§39). 
2. For the incontrovertible instance, with fuller discussion, see Bithynion-Claudiopolis (1). 
3. K. Lanckoronski et al, Les Villes de la Pamphylieet de la Piidie 1 (Paris 1890-1893), on 
no. 97 (p. 182). The present text is no. $9 (p. 196). For additional examples, see Buck, 62.3 (p. 
59). 
4, C. Brishe, BCH 90 (1966) 661, 


$32 Side 

1, A. M. Mansel, E. Bosch, and J. Inan, 1947 senes Side kazilanna dair inrapor (Vorliufger 
Bericht iiber die Auxgrabungen in Side im Jahre 1947), Turk Tarts kurumu yayinlerindan sees 
5, no. 11 (Ankara 1951), part II “Die Inschriften” by E. Bosch. The reference to the Bomeltal 
in line 9 was discovered by J. and L. Robert, Bull. Ep. 1951, no. 219 a, For another fragment 
ofthe same stone, see G. E. Bean, Side kitabeleri (The Inscriptions of Side), Tirk Tarth kurumu 
ayinlanndan series 5, no. 20 (Ankara 1965) 28-29, no. 119. 

2. IGRR Il 810 (= Le Bas-Waddington 1385). 

3. IGRR Il 811 (= K. Lanckoronski et al, Les Villes de lo Pumphylie et la Psdie 1 [Paris 
1890-1893), 191-192, no. 107); Bean (above, note 1) 26, no. 116. 

4 Bosch (above, note 1) 48-80, no. 1; 50-82, no. 2; $4-88, no. 6; $8-60, no. 7. 

5. For the tentative localization of Bomeitsi in the vicinity of an early Byzantine (or late 
Roman Imperial?) altar found to the side of a colonnaded street near the theater, se J. and L, 
Robert, Bull. £p. 1951, no. 219 a. For the assignment of Megalopyleitai to the northern area 
Of the city, sce Bosch (above, note 1) $7 and Bean (above, note 1) 26 (ot! no, 116). For the 
placement of Tetrapoleitai in the environs of the same colonnaded street mentioned above, again 
‘near the theater, see Bosch (above, note 1) 57-58. (Possible overlapping here with Bomeitai). 
In each ease the conclusion is based upon the find places of the inscriptions in combination with 
the appropriate monumental archaeological evidence. But the provenience of JGRR III 810, 
which alone attests the "Great Guild,” is, as Bosch notes (above, note 1) 58, unknown. 

6. In JGRR III 81}, the term quis, attached to the Megalopyleitai, is wholly restore. 
Elsewhere, yepoveria: can be read in whole or part. 

7. Apart from signs of territorial disposition in several states, the closest parallel is provided 
by the unit (2) called “Mother of the Gates” at Amblada ($24). 

‘8, Bryonianus: JGRR III 811; Bosch (above, note 1) 54-58, no. 6 61-62, no. 9. Quitinia: 
IGRR Il 810, Bosch, 58-60, no. 7. 

9, Bosch (above, note 1) 48-80, no, 1; $052, no. 2 





$33 Antalya, region of 
1. L. Robert, Hellenica 7 (1949) 194-196. 
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2. For the earlier and (as Robert shows) surely mistaken interpretation: “Fu(Wvis) (vel sim.) 
‘Athenas, son of Fulvivs Athenas;” and for Roberts own tentative suggestion of a possible 
abbreviation B(ouA#)), see his discussion (above, note 1), especially 196, note 10. 
$5 Lystra 

1. The stone was found at Baiyat, on the road between Lystra and Tkonion, according to 
HL S. Cronin, JS 24 (1908) 113, no. 150. For the attribution to Tkonion, sce W. M. Calder, 
(MAMA VII 3, commentary. 

2. For Ramsay's restoration, see JHS 24 (1904) 115, no. 158. For his retraction in favor of 
XII [viei), see The Social Basix of Roman Power (Aberdeen 1941) 184, no. 170. B. Levick, 
“Anatolian Studies 1S (1965) 36-57, ars the suggestion that the stone was 8 milliarium positioned 
‘twelve miles from the colonia. 


336 Tkonion 
11 ore fl dacumion of the colony, see S. Michel, “Loom and Ninia, Two Double 
‘Communities in Roman Asia Minor," Historia 28 (1979) 409-438, 

2, Because, in the present case, the name appears in the genitive, he is presumably the 
eponymous. 

3. The rendering of this name by Ramsay (reference below, note 5) as a phyle 'ASpiavi) 
‘Hipaxéovs, though not impossible, is without documentary support. 

4. The restoration 4{ugusta], suggested by Wiegand, is obviously a stab in the dark. 

5. W. M. Ramsay, JHS 38 (1918) 182-186, n0. 26 

6. Not only isthe suggested interpretation of the term orréyja as denoting a phyle without 
parallel. In a text from Odessos (6 §14), phylai and stemmara stand alongside one another, 
thereby precluding the possibility that they are to be identified. The reference to “the colony,” 
00, depends upoa restoration of Hamilton's copy. Finally, the citation of a single prostater in 
lines 4-5 is dificult to reconcile with the assumed presence of all four phylai, since the Greek 
text just reviewed shows that each had its own officer 

7. Mitchell (above, note 1) 424-425. 


437 Laodikeia Katakekaumene 
1, W.M, Ramsay, JAS 38 (1918) 186. 


$89 Antyra 

1. The sores for the phyla and forthe following dicusion thereot are cllected by B 
Bes un ar Gach der Sd tart teramTW Tar am arid 
seis 7, no. 46, Ankara phyla had previously been the subject of «mec 
Bosch in dnadat Arajtrmaton I (ashara 19S8) 377 Forte most recent cove, tome 
of which tear on the present dacuion, see §. Mitchell “RECA. Notes and Stoica No 
I Inscriptions of Ancyra Anatolian Studir 26 (1977) 6103. Mitchells revised st of the 
phyla reproduced ere appears on pp 80-8 

2 Eg: Athen (1 §1.21) the Docan Peloponnesian sates Megara, ikyon, Troizen, and Argos 
241.3 & and 7 aod, within the repon, Peron GO. 

3. or the ile such account, se Boch 195 abo, note 1) 57-7 and 1967 (above, note 
1) 142-147. Both the tertoral positon of the phy and the consequent Implication of 

sow o the cy are accepted by Mitchel above, nese 1). 98, #1 

4 Bosch 1967 above note 1) nox 295258 Mitchell (above nate 1) 72.73, 6 
5, Rosch 1967 (above, note 1) nox. 29-25% Mitel (ove: note 1) 73:73, no, 
& Mitchel above, note 1) 73 
4, Michal (above: note 1) 78 
1 Ce al Nitala (0), note 2 
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Index I: Units 








‘A. Listing ofall nits for which a public ie 
sage is attested or likely Tos 247 
1. Sypobov Lampaskor? 7 §1 
Smyrna 7 §6 Lindos 5 §45 
a pean 7 $26 Megara? 2 $1 
Yévas PPhilppopais 6 §8 
Enythrai 7 §8 Traianopoli? 6 §5 
Kolophon 7 §10 Leer 
Pygela 7 §12 12. pépos 
Samos $ $13 Lindos $ $45 
2 bi 13, vavepapia 
‘Athens 1 1.1 
‘Aigina 1 §3 14 of 
‘Athens 1 §1.2 Chios 5 $12 
(Cleruchies: Salamis 1 §2; Ai- 15, obeog 
sina 1 §3; Imbros, Lemnos, ‘Karthaia 5 §16 
‘Skyros, Peparethos, and Skia- 16. wérpa (or warped) 
thos 5 §3-7; Samos 5 §13; Me- Taos 7 $22 
los 5 §24; and Potedaia 6 §1) Kameiros 5 $44 
‘Chalkis 15 Kyrene 5 426 
3 §7 Labraunda 7 §21 
Eretria 1 §5 Lindos? 5 545 
Histiaia 1 56 Miletos 7 §16 
Talyson 5 543, Mylasa 7 §19 
Kalymmna 5 40 Olymos 7 §20 
Kameiros 5 §44 Syme? § 549 
Kos 5 §41 Thason 51 
Lindos 5 $43 Troizen? 2 §6 
Miletos 7 §16 17, weurds 
Naxos §21 Philous 2 64 
Poteidaa? 6 §1 16 wevraxovrapyia 
Rhodes (Synoecized State) 5 42 Istros 6 518 
Stratonikela 7 §26 19, rexrmmoernig 
Thessalonike 6 §2 ‘Argos 2 67, 
4. Baayovia? Kos 5 §$1 
Lindos $ §48 Rhithymana 5 §27 
5. ixarooric, Sparta 2 $8 
Byzantion 6 §25 20. mipyos 
Heraklia-on-Poatos 6 §23 of Smyrna 7 §6 
Kalchedon? 6 §24 Stratnikeia 7 §26 
Lampsakos 7 $1 Teon 7 §9 
Megara 2 §1 21. erapris 
Salymbria? 6 426 Gortya 5 §29 
Samos § §13 Lytton 5 $32 
6 ivdrn 2. erotyos 
Kon $41 Sikyor? 2 3 
7. braupia 23. evyyivaa 
Kyrene 5 §26 ‘Alinda 7 18 
of Lytios 5 §32 Kalymna 5 540 
Rhithymna 5 §27 Labeaunda 7 §21 
8 jigtéyBoov Molasa 7 §19 
Corinth 2 §2 iymos 7 §20 
9, wroive ome 
‘Chalke $ §51 ea 
Ialynoe 5 §43 Teos 7 $9 
Kameiros 5 644 25. ewvibpiov 
Karpathos $ $52 Nyss 8 $11 
Phoinix 5 §48 28. ewvous 
Syme 3 60 Kamcios $ 544 
Tymnos 3 §47 naa eS 
opapxia ime 
10, eepapxi Belted 


Philippopolis 6 §8 
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27. révog 
Tenos 5 §18 
28, xpuaxds 
‘Akrai 4 §19 
‘Athens (deme Peirsicus) 1 §1.34 
Corinth 2 §2 
Kos 5 $41 
Sparta 2 §8 
29. sperrig 
‘Athens 1 $1.1, 2 
Corinth? 2 §2 
Delos $ §20 
Keos (Federal State) 5 §14 
30. eparpia. (or epdrpa, parpa, etc.) 
‘Andros 5 §17 
‘Argos 2 §7 
Chios? 5 §12 
Corinth 2 §2 
Delos 5 §20 
ion 7 §2 
Megalopolis? 3 §3 (see 3 §4) 
Miletos 7 §16 
Syracuse 4 §20 
Tenos 5 §18 
Theison 3 §4 
31. gua 
passim 
32. xaorig 
Ephesos 7 §11 
Exythrai 7 §8 
Kolophon? 7 §10 
Kos 5 41 
‘Methymna 5 §9 
Miletos? 7 §16 
Samos 5 §13 
33. x6po5 
Eretria 1 §5 
Keos (Federal State) $ §14 
Thera 5 §25 
4. 66 
‘Sparta 2 $8 
jon of public units 
1. Units originating in kinship or other 
familial associations 
a. yév0g, 
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b. deayovie 
© eraupia 
4. ofxog 
© wézpa (and warped) 
£ ovyyivaua 
 eparpia (vel sim.) 
hua 
2. Units originating in territorial enti- 


& upobov 
b, Bios 
@ kanapyia 
© Kaun 
fof 
& wipro? 
B rév0g 
i xap05 
i apa 
3. Units with numerical designations 
a. collective 
i txaroorig 
it reumas 
ii, wevrmrovrapyia 
iv. mevrnoorss 
¥. rpiaxg 
vi yaar 
b partitve 
i. evry 
it jpudyboov 
i epost 
iv. erotxos? 
¥. rpernig 
4 Units with designations denoting an 
& cvpopia 
b owvebpiow 
© ewwvonh 
5. Units with designations of mi 
character 
a ef vawnpapia 
& eraprég 
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Index II: Statewide functions of public organizations 
(all entries pertain to phylai unless otherwise noted) 


‘A. Citizens identitied according to affiliation 
with public unit 
passim 
B. New citizens enrolled in public unit(s) 
passim 
. Public units arranged in a fixed order or 
rotated in a cycle 
1. Fined onder 
Dorian phylai 
‘Argos 2 §7 
Epidauros 2 §5 
Kalymna 5 §40 
Kos 3 #41 
Megara 2 §1 
Syracuse (Dorian phyla?) 4 
320 
'. Tonion phylai (with additions 
and subdivisions) 
ef. Anchialos 6 §13 


Athens 1 §1.1 
Istros (phyle Romaioi) 6 §18 
Kyzikor 6 §28 
Miletos (subdivisions) 7 §16 
Odessos 6 $14 


cf. Perinthos 6 §27 
. Innovating organizations 
‘Ankyra 8 939 
‘Athens 1 §1.21 
‘Chios (lower level divisions) 5 
$2 
cf Corinth (unit?) 2 §2 
Dorylaion 8 §14 
Ephesos? 7 $11 
Hierapolis 8 §21 
Istros (phyle Romaioi) 6 §18 
Kerkyra (subdivisions) 4 §5 
Methymaa (chiliasty Proteis) 
39 
Perinthos 6 §27 
cf. Prousias-on-Hypios 8 §2 
Rhodes (Synoecized State, 
Kameltos, Lindos): known 
coal from cycle: see 2 be- 


tow 
Tegen 3 $6 
Tenos (onod 5 518 
Traianopolis 6 §5 
2. Fed order in ele 
‘Athens 1 $1.21 
Kalymna 5 §40 
Kameiros 5 §44 
Lindos 5 §45 
Lokroi Epizephyrii ¢ §12 
Rhodes Gynoedized State) 5 42 
Tegea 3 §6 
D. Representation of public init in the or- 
of government 
rT Representation of wits in oligarchy 
‘Kthens (The Thirty: pla rie 
‘pert 1 $1.23 


Epidauros (One Hundred Eighty 
phyla?) 2 §5 


2. Chief magistrate or board of magis- 


trates representing public units 
1 Spxovres 
‘Athens (board) 1 §1.23, 
b. Bapwovpy 6/06 
‘Argos (board) 2 §7 
of Els 3 §7 
Kameios (ingle magistrate 
in cycle) 5 $44 
Kaulonia (single magistrate)? 
461 
‘Mantinea (board: nit?) 3 §2 
Megara (board: koma?) 21 
© woe pot 
‘Gortyn (board: starts) $ $29 
K,rete (boar: single phyle) 5 
$27.39 passim 
4. nowpomohte 
Lokroi Epizephyrioi (single 
wnagistrate in cycle) 4 §12 
© mporrarat 
‘Akal (board)? 4 $19 
© mpordvaig 
‘Athens (of noukraro 1 61.1 
Tasos (board)? 7 §22 
f, Laodikein-on-Lykos (single 
magistrate?) 8 §22 
& orepavnespo5 
of Priene (single magistrate) 
7414 
1. gidapxor (board) 
‘Athens? 1 $1.23 
Epidamnos 4 §2 
Kyme? 7 §4 
Kyzikos 6 §28 
‘Nikomedeis & §3 
Prousas-on-Hypios 8 §2 
‘Consultation of, or rtication by, 
phyla in legislative process 
Dreros 5 §33 
Lato 5 $35 
of Lyttos 5 §32 
Mylasa 7 §19 
Deliberative oF legislative bodies 
representing public units 


‘Areopagos 
Athens? 1 §1.22 
'. council (Bovhs) 
‘Akragas 4 §18 
‘Athens (401; 400, 500 fpy- 
Iai, riter?, demes}) 1 
giz 
Bria? 8 §19 
‘Chios 5 §12 
Corinth? 2 §2 
Elis?3 §7 
Epidauros? 2 §5 
Eretria 1 §5 








Enythrai? 7 §8 
Imbros (Athenian clrachy) 5 
rH 
fos? 5 §23 
Kalchedon? 6 §24 
Kyzkos 6 §28 
Laodikeiaon-Lykon 8 §2 
Lemnos (Athenian cleruchy) 
354 
Magnesia-on-Maiandros 7 §13 
Miletos 7 §16 
‘Samos (Athenian cleruchy) $ 
13 
© The Eighty 
‘Argos? 2 §7 
4. general asembly (&r@ARa, dx 
wane, ec) 
‘Athens? 1 §1.22 
fh Delos 5 §20 
of Dreros 5 §33 
Iasox? 7 §22 
Mantinen (anit?) 3 §2 
Megalopolis 3 §3 
Mylasa 7 §19 
Samos (cilanpes) 5 §13 
Sparta (phyla, obs?) 2 §8 
5. Baccus bats (nd ter hi 
men) ofthe council representing 
public units (drawn from single 
Units in rotation except where 
noted) 
1. &y<uv (chairman of board) 
Kalchedon 6 §24 
 aiowvriras (board) 
Kalchedon 6 §24 
© Ypanwareis of the council 
‘Athens 1 §1.22 
4. érussvvoe (board) 
Eretra 1 §3 
©. émtorarns (chairman of 
board) 
‘Aigale? $ §22 
‘Athens 1 §1.22 
Ios? 5 §23 
Kyzikos 6 §28 
Magnesia-on-Maiandros 7 §13 
karddoyot (board) 
Epidauros (phyla and subdi- 
visions) 2'§3 
& *péBovdov (board) 
‘Corinth 2 §2 
1. péebpo% (board) 
‘Aksagas 4 §18 
‘Athens (one from each pyle) 
1§122 
Ios? (one from each phyle?) $ 
23 ed 
Magnesia-on-Maiandros 7 §13 
Samos (Athenian cleruchy) 
(Ce from each phyle) 3 
53 ? 
i. mpoorarne 
‘Rhegion (chairman of board?, 
unit) 4 §13, 
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i. mpordiveas (board) 
‘Athens (phylai; trite; 
‘demes?) 1 §1.22 
Imbros (Athenian cleruchy) 5 
8 
Kyzikos 6 §28 
Laodikeis-on-Lykos? 8 §22 
Lemnos (Athenian cleruchy) 
5 
Miletos 7 §16 
Samos (Athenian cleruchy) $ 
$13 
k. mpuravidpxns (chairman of 
board) 
Kyzikos 6 §28 
L evahoyeis 703 Binov 
Athens (iityes?) 1 §1.22 
1m. ovpmpocdpor (proedroi minus 
chairman) 
‘Athens (one from each phyle) 
191.22 
‘Samos (cleruchy: one from 
each phyle) 5 §13 
1. Xeipoxpérar 
Magnesia-on-Maiandros 7 §13, 
E. Representation of the public organization 
in the administration of justice 
1. Judicial officers other than dikastal 
representing public units 
ef, Buaernrai 
‘Athens 1 §1,24 
b. doayuyeis 
‘Athens 1 §1.24 
©. fexa? 
‘Athens 1 §1.24 
4. narityopot 
‘Athens 1 §1.24 
© mpéburo? 
‘Lokroi Epizephyrioi 4 §12 
£ evimyopot 
Athens 1 §1.24 
2. Selection of dikastal according to 
public units 
& Bixacrrai (“jurors”) 
‘Athens 1 §1.24 
Exythrai 7 §8 
Kyzikos? 6 §28 
Megara 2 §1 
Pamphylia, unknown polis 
(unit?) 8 §34 
b. rerrapdrovra (“judges”) 
Athens 1 §1.24 
& "pudcovra judges") 
1s (erittyes?) 1 §1.24 
3. Organization of courts according to 
public units 
Athens 1 §1.24 
4. Selection of legislators according 10 
public units 
Athens (vowo®érat: phyla, ert. 
‘es and demes?) Athens ? 
$124 
5. Ostracism conducted according to 
Public units 
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Rep Aites 1 $122 
= Representation of the public organization 
in financial administration and account 
ing 
1. Officers 
a. doBéerat 
‘Athens 1 §1.25 
b. ‘EdAnvorayiae 
‘Athens 1 §1.25 
«. eiduvor 
Athens (phyla; ertpe) 1 
§125 
4. Ronorrai 
Athens (phys rites?) 1 
$1.25 
& Aoytarai rig Bovhis 
Athens 1 §1.25 
£ Aoperripes 
Lokroi Epizephyrioi 4 §12 
& pacrpot 
cf Lindos (demes) 5 §45 
Rhodes (Synoecized State) 
(ionai: see Kamneiros 5 
4 
h. pedebovos 
‘Samos (chilistyes) 5 §13, 
apebpoe 
‘Athens (phyla; tittyes?) Ath- 
ens 1 $1.25 
J ervtryopon? 
‘Athens 1 § 1.25 
k rapiae 
‘Athens (various boards) 1 
$1 and 25 (secretary in 
‘yele) 
‘Samos (Athenian cleruchy) 5 
$3 
rperriapyot 
‘Athens (reyes) 1 $1.25 
‘m. unnamed 
‘Tauromenion 4 §21 
2. Colletion o solicitation of funds or 
services according to public unit 








ye) 6 623 
'. public subscriptions 
Toulis 5 515 
Lyttos (phyla, starz) $ §32 
‘Troizen (Komai,pacrai) 2 §6 


taxation 
‘Athens (nawkrora?) 1 $1.1, 
(Gemest) 1 §1.25 
Messene 3 §8 
2. Distribution of funds according to 
poblic unit 
‘Athens (naukrariat) 1 §1-1.(phy- 
Wal) 1 $1.24 (emes) 1 $1.28 
Ephesos 7 11 
Tasos 7 §22 
Ton 7 §2 
Priene 7 §14 
eos (eymmoriat) 7 §9 


44 Accounting (including composition 
of catalogues) according to public 
Samos (chiiases) $ §13 


G. Secretarial functions administered ac- 
cording to public units 
1. Officers 
& ypaupareds 
‘Athens? 1 $1.22 and 25 
Herakleia (Syris) (unit?) 4 §7 
Kos 5 §40, 41 
2. Compilation of ist, registers, a 
‘counts, etc. according to public unit 
Gee ako C.12, Fa, HS, K3, Lic 
and 6 and b) 
2 lists ete. of citizens 
Talysos (demes) 5 §43 
Kyme 7 § 
Lampsakos (phylai and heka- 
foyes) 7 §1 
Lindos (demes) 5 §45 
‘Samos (chilastyes) 5 $13 
Stratonikeia (demes) 7 §26 
Syracuse 4 §20 
‘Teos (symmorial}) 7.49 
lists of public units 
“Athens (demes; gene) 1 §1.21 
Kameiros (kionat:patrat)$ 





ca 
Syme (para) 5 §49 


1H, Representation ofthe public organization 
in the practice of religion 
1. Officers 
a. dupuersoves of Delos 
‘Athens 1 $1.28 
b. “Eravosieas 
Bilis 3 §7 
wednrat for Great Dionysia 
‘Athens 1 §1.28 
4. drupsvioe 
Lampsakos 7 1 
& tmiaxevacrrat «piv 
‘Athens 1 §1.28 
f émorréras of Eleusis 
"Athens 1 §1.28 
& Seowohiae 
Dyme (statewide!) 3 §1 
h tépaa 
‘Andania 3 §10 
i. icp (vel sim) 
“Andatia 3 §10 
Kos (penises, triokades) 
3H 
Lindos (single priest in cycle) 
545 
Rhodes (Synoecized State: 
single priest im cycle) 5642 
5. ieponvapoves 
“Apollonia (unit?) 4 §4 
‘Argos (phyla, phared) 2 §7 
Lokroi Epizephyriol (two 
‘boands) 4 §12 








k. ieporotoé 
‘Athens (various boards) 1 
$128 
Delos? 5 §20 
Kos 5 §41 
cf. Priene 7 §14 
L roupares 
Ephesos 7 §11 
m. podwoi (aiorypvav and 
‘mpocéraupot) 
Miletos 7 §16 
Ephesos 7 §11 
Tasos 7 $22 
cf. Samos $ §13 
©. mpoptirns 
Miletos (demes) 7 §16 
P. SBpordpoc 
Miletos (unit?) 7 §16 
% miscellaneous 
lis (Sixteen Women) 3 §7 
Miletos (Twelve Girls) 7 §16 
2. Parades or processions organized by 
public unit 
‘Athens? 1 $1.28 
Epidauros 2 §5 
Bon 7 §2 
Kos (phyla, chiliastyes = enatai) 
541 
3. Sacrifices, feasts, or other ceremo- 
nies conducted on statewide basis 
according to public unit 
‘Aphrodisias 7 §28 
‘Athens (phylai and trittyes) 1 
$1.1; (bylai) 1 §1.27; (demes) 
1 $1.28 
cf. Axon 5 §28 
Blain & $7: see Pergamon & §6 
Eretria (choro) 1 §5 
Ilion 7 §2 
Istros 6 §18 
Kos (phyla, chiliastyes 
5H 


Kyme 7 #4 
Miltos 7 §16 
dessos 6 514 
Perganion 8 §6 
Phigaleia? 3 §5 
Priene 7 §14 
Teos (eymmoriat) 7 §9 
4, Puneral conducted according to 

public wit 

‘Athens 1 §1.28 
5. Lists or catalogues ofa religious na- 

ture arranged by public unit 
‘Athens 1 §1.28 
Kos 5 $41 
Lampsakos 7 §1 
of Mantinea (unit) 3 §2 
Tegea 3 §6 
ef. Teas (gymmoria) 7 §9 

1. Agonal activities conducted acconding to 
poblic units 





enatai) 
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1. Dramatic (tragedy, comedy, satyr 
plays) 
‘a. officers in charge 
i ymvacriapxos 
Rhodes (Synoecized 
State) 5 $42 
fi, Ewipednrai 
‘Athens (for Great Dion- 
ysla) 1 §1.28 
Kos 5 §41 
ii, gihapyos, 
Rhodes (Synoccized 
State) 5 §42 
iv. xopmyes 
“Athens 1 §1.27 
Kos? 5 §41 
Lindos 5 §45 
Rhodes (Synoccized 
tate) 5 §42 
». choruses drawn from phylai 
‘Athens? 1 §1.27 
Kost 5 §41 





2 Lyne 
1 officers in charge 
i yonvaciapyos, 
Rhodes (Synoecized 
State) 5 $42 
Hi dwqednrad 
‘Athens (for Great Dion- 
ysia) 1 §1.28 
fil. piapHOS, 
Rhodes (Synoesized 
State) 5 §42 
iv. xopmysc 
Athens 1 §1.27 
Kos 5 §41 
Rhodes (Synoecized 
State) 5 §42 
, choruses drawn from phylai 
‘Athens 1 §1.27 
cf. Bis (Sixteen Women) 3 §7 
Kos 5 41 
cf. Miletos (Twelve Girls) 7 
$16 
Rhodes (Synoecized State) 5 
2 
3. Judging of dramatic and lyric con- 
tests by representatives of phyla 
‘Athens 1 §1.27 
‘4. Musical performance 
Rhodes (Synoecized State) 5 §42 
5. Athletic and/or military contests 
officers or captains (other than 
military personnel) 
i ayeuan 
Delphi 1 §14 
id dyavoderne 
‘Ankyra 8 §39 
‘Argos 2 §7 
Nikaia? 8 §4 
cf. Rhodes (Synoccized 
State) 5 §42 
iii. GBAODErns 
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Athens (eiteye) 1 §1.26, 
28 


iv. Bibeos 
Spat of = phyla) 2 


¥. Ypvacriapyos 
‘Athens 1 §1.37 
Rhodes (Synoecizad 

State) 5 §42 

Tauromenion 4 §21 
Tomai? 6 §17 

vi Beaperng 
Sart (bat ~ pha) 2 


vil bocaiBexe yovaiiees 
Elis 3 §7 

vill. “EMavobicat 
lis 3 §7 

ix. Aaumabapyoc (ms ete) 
Chalkis 154 
Delos $ §20 
Erythrai (chiliastyes) 7 

6 


Lindos! 5 545 
% mpiobus 
San oh = phyla) 2 
events contested among public 
1 Bwana vey 
‘Athens 1 §1.27 
i, AvOirmacia 
‘Athens 1 §1.29 
ebavspia 
‘Atheas 1 §1.27 
Rhodes (Synoecized 
State) 342 
iv, ehowhia 
‘Athens 1 §1.27 
¥. [dbratia 
‘Athens 1 $1.27 
vi Napa oF aye 
rabobpouia 
‘Athens 1 §1.27 
Chalkis 4 
Delos 5 $20 
Delphi 1 $14 
Ethel (chistes) 7 
in 
Lindos? $ 445 
Rhodes (Synoccized 
State) 5 $42 
Samos 5 §13 
Syros 5 §19 
pes 
‘Sparta (obo) 2 $8 
6. Division of stadia and theaters a 
cording to public units 
stadia 
Suita § §13 
be, theaters 
‘Argos? 2 §7 
‘Athens 1 §1.22 





Epteot7§11 

Hlerapole 1 

King 8927 

Manica (iy? 3 §2 

Mike hina 
(cline) 7 $16 

Samos (lsc) 9 $18 

Petry 


Stratoikeia (demes?) 7 §26 
4. Public administrative functions corr- 
lated with public units 
1. Officers 
& Gyopavéyoe 
‘Athens 1 §1.26 
Kos 5 $41 
Priene? 7 §14 
b. adAoderax 
‘Athecs (phyla, tripe) 1 
$1.26 
© dervvspoe 
of Ankyra $ $39 
‘Athens 1 9126 
4 yeavepoe 
P Athens 1 §1.26 
©. trmednrot 
‘Athens 1 §1.26 
duropion 
Tov veopiow 
Terina (unit)? 4 §10 
£ ol émi oirov 
«Samos 5 §13 
& trtoxevaerips, 
Lokroi Epizephyrioi 4 12 
b, émtordirat 
“Athens (of mint) 1 §1.26 
Epidauros (of building pro- 
jects) (phyla, units) 2 §5, 
LLokroi Epizephyrioi 4 §12 
i padebavod 
‘Samos (chases) $ $13 
i merpovopos 
‘Athens 1 §1.26 
k soro.ot 
‘Athens 1 §1.26 
1 dpuorai 
‘Herableia(Scis) (unit) 4 §7 
m. dpxarai 
Kos $ 641 
1. wokawsqot 
Herakeia (Sirs) (uit)? 4 §7 
©. wakyrat 
“Athens (physi, demes) 1 
$1.26 
B. cxropihaxes 
‘Athens 1 $1.26 
@ oeravas 
‘Athens 1 $1.26 
5 ragporoiot 
‘Athens (phyla, rites, 
dems) 1 $1.26 
4s raxoroiot 
‘Athens 1 §1.26 
Lokroi Epizephyrioi 4 §12 








1 repnacriipes 
Megara 2 §1 
2. Public works administered or appor- 
tioned according to pubic unit 
‘Athens (various projects) 1 §1.26 
Ephesos (construction /repair of 
pavement?) 7 §11 
Sardeis (rf tiles) 8 §9 
Sparta (roof tiles: obai) 2 §8 
Syracuse (catapult bullets: phyla 
‘and phratries) 4 §20 
Traianopolis (milestones)? 6 §5 
2. Distributions to citizenbody accord- 
ing to public unit 
“Aphrodisas 7 §28 
‘Athens? (citys) 1 §1.26 
Dionysopolis 6 §15 
Nyse (phyla, media, symmo- 
ial) 8 $1 
Samos (chilasyes) $13 
Stratonikeia (demes) 7 §26 
Syracuse (rbus) 4 §20 
4. Miscellancous administrative func- 
tions 
Athens (administration of oath to 
phyla and demes) 1 §1.26 
Kos (administration of oath to 
phyla) 5 §41 
Sparta (examination of newborn 
by elders of phyleta) 2 §8 
K. Colonization administered according to 
public unit 
1, Officers charged with distribution of 
land, houses, ete 
a. Yeawsyoe 
‘Athens 1 §1.26 
untitled 
Teos 7 §9 
2. Division of colonists according to 
public units of mother<ity 
cf Halikamassos 7 §23 
Issa 4 §1 
Rhodes (lalysos, Kameiros, Lin- 
dost) 5 §42-52 
‘Sparta (phyla abo) 2 §8: see 
under Thera 5 §25 
Teos? 7 §9 
Thera (chora) § $25: see under 
Kyrene 5 §26 
Troizen 2 §6 
3. Lists of Athenian cleruchs arranged 
by phyla 
Imbros $ §3 
Lemnos 5 $4 
L. Representation of public units in the 
military organization 
1. Officials of a military or related na- 
ture selected according to public 
units 
&. dmooroheis 
‘Athens 1 §1.29 
. dpyeraxroves 
‘Athens 1 §1.29 
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& Expedqrai ray veepiow 


‘Athens 1 §1.29 

4. Dapyot 
‘Argos 2 §7 

& Karahoyeis. 
‘Athens 1 §1.29 


f. wodénapyos/-ot 
“Athens {one of nin archons) 
1§133 
Loksol pepsi (board) 4 
a2 
Megara (board: koma) 2 §1 
& orparnyot 
‘Athens 161.29 
Kowt 41 
Megara (koma 2 §1 
‘Syracuse? 4 §20 
Tauromenion? 4 §21 
1h. ragiapyoe 
‘Athes 161.29, 
1 rpwipapxos 
"Alben 1 §127 
1 rpinpowosot 
‘Athens (phy, rye, and 
demes) 1 §1.29 
 epoipapxes 
Eplcaurn 2 §5 
1 gpowpot veoptey 
’xthns (dees) 1 §1.29 
sm. pikapxoe (cavalry commanders 
a) 
‘Athens 1 §1.29 
1. unnamed 
‘Teos (pyrgoi)? 7 §9 


Public units bearing a military title 
and /or for which a military func- 
tion is attested 
1. Gupobov 
‘Smyrna 7 §6 
Stratonikeia 7 §26 
b. Bios 
| Athens 1 §1.29 
. txarooric 
Herakleia-on-Pontos 6 §23 
4. isyboov 
‘Corinth 2 §2 
© meurds, 
Phleious 2 §4 
£ mevraxovrapyia 
Tstros 6 §18 
& mevrneornic 
Sparta 2 §8 
h. mipyos 
Smyrna 7 §6 
Stratonikein 7 §26 
Teos 7 §9 
i erapréc 
Gortyn $ §29 
Lyttos $ §32 
i. npraxés 
Corinth 2 §2 
Sparta 2 §8 
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. sperrig 
‘Athens? 1 §121, 29 
1 gparpia vel sie 
cf. Argos 2§7 
Syracuse 4 §20 
muah 
‘Argos 2.57 
Athens 1 §1.29 
Mescne 4 514 
Miletos 7 §16 
Perge 8 §29 
Sparta 2 §8 
Syracuse 4 §20 
a. ope 
Spar? 2 §8 
3. Organization of ephebic college ac 
cording to phyli 
‘officers 
E hoyayot 
‘Athens 1 §1.29 
{i eoppaverrai 
‘Athens (phyla: eitper) 
1§129 
fi, ragiapyoe 
‘Athens 1 §1.29 
phyla as ephebic regiments 
‘Athens 1 §1.29 
lists of ephebol arranged accord 
ing to phylai 
“Athens 1 61.29 
Eretria (demes) 1 §5 
Kyzikos 6 §28 
Odessos 6 514 


cf Pergamon 8 §6 
Perinthos 6 §27 
Thouria 3 §9 
4. Division of city fortification accord- 
3g t0 public unit 
cf Argos 2 §7 
Corinth (hemiogoa and trigk- 
‘ades?) 2 §2 
Herakleia-on-Pontos (phylai and 
Ihekatoayes) 6 §23, 
cf. Mantinea (phyla) 3 42 
Perge 8 §29 
5. Manufacture () of weaponry 
‘cording to public unit 
Syracuse (phylai and phratriat) 4 
#20 








6. Lists ofa military nature arranged 
according to public unit (for 
ephebes, see 30) 

1 lists of fallen 
‘Aigo (ph nd phar 2 
Athens 1 §1.29 
Corinth? (hemiogdoe and 

‘riokadef?) 2 §2 

Epidauros 2 §5 
Mantinea? 3 42 
Megara 2 §1 
Tegea 3 §6 

lists of military personnel 
‘Athens 1 §1.29 
Eretria (chorof) 1 §5 
Syracuse 4 §20 
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Index III: Internal organization of public units 
(all entries pertain to phylai unless otherwise noted) 


‘A. Documents 
1. Accounts 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
2. Catalogues 
‘Athens (pyle, deme) 1 §1.34 
Kos 5 $41 
3. Contracts (other than leases) 
‘Athens (phyle tittyes?, deme) 1 
13234 
4, Decrees 
‘Argos (kome) 2 §7 
‘Athens (phyle, deme) 1 §1.32, 34 
Chios (phylet) 5 §12 
Tasos? 7 §22 
Tstros 6 §18 
Kameiros (kioina)? $ $44 
Karpathos (kioina) 3 §32 
Kos (phy, deme) 5 $41 
Kyrikos 6 §28 
Methymna (phyle, chilasgys) §§9 
Mylasa 7 §19 
Naxos (deme?) 5 §21 
Samos (phyle (cleruchy),chiiartye 
(post restoration) 5 §13, 
Sparta (oba) 2 §8 
Syme (koina) 5 549 
Tenos 5 §18 
‘Teos (symmoria) 7 §9 
Troizen (kome, patra)? 2 §6 
5. Defewon ecuding hooray 
texts) 
‘Anchialos 6 §13 
‘Athens (phyle, deme) 1 §1,32, 34 
Bithynion-Claudiopolis 8 §1 
Delos (ert) 5 §20 
Iason 7 §22 
Istros 6 §18 
Lindos (deme) 5 $48 
Miletos 7 §16 ad fin. 
Perge § §29 
6 Honorary imesptions Gacuting 
tue bases and, where appropriat 
dedications) ai 
‘Aizanoi 8 §17 
‘Akmoneia 8 §18 
Ankyra 8 §39 
Beroia 6 §3 
Bithynioa-Claudiopois 8 §1 
Corinth (riba)? 32 
Doryiaion 8 §14 
Eumencia 8 §20 
Tkonion 8 §36 
Karpathos (kioina) $ §52 
Kibyra 8 §27 
Laodieia-on-Lykos 8 §22 
Lilybaion (eid) 4 §17 
Lindos (deme) 5 $45 
Lystra 8 $35 
Megara 2 §1 
Messene 3 §8 





Nikaia 8 54 
Nyss 8 §11 
Philadelpbeia 8 §10 
Philippopalis 6 §8 
Priene 7 $14 
Prousa 8 §5 
Prousias-on-Hypios 8 §2 
Sardis 8 §9 
Side 8 932 
Termeatos 8 §26 
Thessalonike 6 §2 
7. Leases (locationes) 
‘Athens (phyle, deme) 1 §1.32, 34 
Chios phy) § $12 
Mylasa 7 $19 
4. poe (various functions) 
‘Athens (phy, wits, deme) 1 
$3034 
(Corinth (anit?) 2 §2 
Megara? 2 $1 
Miletos (deme) 7 §16 
Philippopolis 6 §8 
Samos (leruchy) 5 §13 
Telos? $ $50 
‘Teos (gymimoria) 7 §9 
Thasos (phy, patra) 5 $1 
9. Sacred laws (lgesSocrae) 
Athens rit, deme) 1 $1.38, 


Kos (phyle, deme) 5 §41 
B. Constitutions (wéjot, ete) (evidence 
‘may pertain to state in some cass) 

‘Athens (pile, deme) 1 $1.32, 34 
Chios (pyle) § §12 
Kos (pyle, deme) 5 §41 
Megara? §1 
Methymna (phy, chilis) 5 §9 
of Samos (chistes) $ $13 
‘Teor (ommoria) 7 §9 
©. Offers 
1. Executive or administrative 
2 Spyepuherne? 
"Termeston 8 §26 
b. Spyow (vel sim) 
Chios (phyle?) 5 612 
of Dyme (Apxeia) 3 §1 
Methymna? 5 $9 
Mylasa 7 §19 
Nikon (= phyla) & 
Phoinix (Kring) 5 §48 
Tenos 5 §18 
& pibeog 
Sparta (obo = pyle) 2 
4 bexaed 2 
“Amblada? & §24 
© Binapyoc 
“Athens 1 §1.34 
Eretra 1 §5 
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Kalymna 5 §40 
Kos 5 $41 

£ Snutovpysc/ot 
‘Argos (kome) (board?) 2 §7 
Bis Gen) ine oe) 3 


5 sperms 
,_ Sparta (oba = phyle) 2 §8 
hb. éequednriic/ai (or form of 
exyedeiordan) 
cf Aizanoi 8 §17 
‘Akmoneia 8 §18 
‘Ankyra 8 §39 
‘Athens (phyle, deme) 1 §1.32, 
u 





Beroia 6 §3 

‘Chios (phylet) 5 $12 

Dorylaion 8 §14 

Kibyra § $27 

Nakoleia 8 §15 

Philippopotis 6 §8 

Samor (Athenian cleruchy) 5 
93 

of, Sandeis 8 §9 

Sparta (obo = phyle) 2 §8 

Temi 6 §17 





j tmarérag 
Karpathos (avin) $ 452 
k iyopo 
Sparta (obo) 2 $8 
1 rquey 
Delphi 1 §14 
1m. Keydpxns/at 
annpaakos (home) (board?) 7 


1 
Lindos (kame) (single ofcer) 
SHS 
1B. pededawvot 
‘Samos (ciliary) (board?) $ 
13 
vasxpapos 
‘Athens (noukrari) 1 §1.1 
p. olxovepoe 
Mylasa (two) 7 $19 
@ *pioBus 
‘Sparta (obo) 2 §8 
mpoorarns/at 
‘Akai internal?) 4 §19 
‘Argos 2 §7 
Tkonion 8 §36 
Laodikeia Katakekaumene 8 
97 
Sparta (oba = pyle? 2 $8 
‘Teos (aymmoria) (Four) 7 $9 
Tomei 6 §17 
& mpvrams 
‘Athens (noukraria) 1 $1.1 
Laodikeia-on-Lykos? § §22 
1. eraprayéras 
Gortyn (start?) 5 §29 
1 erwudipxovres 


Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 

¥- rpuawibapyos 
Arai (rakes) 4 §19 

‘. rptrriapxor (el sim.) 
‘Athens (thy) 1 $1.33, 
‘Delos (rita) 5 §20 

x. pidapxos (vel sim) 
‘Aizanol 8 §17 
‘Anchialos 6 §13 
‘Ankyra 6 639 
‘Athens 1 §1 and 29 
Dimale (oF Dimallon) 4 §3 
Dorylaion 8 §14 
Elaia& §7: see Pergamon 8 


16 

Ephesos 7 §11 

Epidamnos 4 §2 

Eumeneia 8 §20 

Hadrianopolis 6 §9 

ion 7 §2 

Tatros? 6 §18 

Kilos 6 §29 

Kos 5 §41 

Kyme 7 §4 

Kyzikos 6 §28 

Lampaakos 7 §1 

Laodikeia Katakekaumene 8 
97 

Lindow? 5 §45 

Magnesia-on-Sipylos 8 $8 

‘Markianopolis 6 §12 

Methymna 5 §9 

Miletos 7 $16 

Nikomedeia 8 §3 

Pautala 6 §6 

Pergamon 8 §6 

Philippopois 6 58 


Prousias-on-Hypios (two) 8 


$2 
Rhodes (Synoecized State) 5 
#2 
Sardis 8 49 
Tomo 6 $17 
¥. pohoflaoieic 
‘Atbens 1 $11 
2 xounonsdpyas 
‘Methyana (oils) $9 
as. Brapx0s 
Sparta ob) 2 8 
te cine 
‘Cnt (ris) 2 $2 
2. Judicial 
a eyybucdv (same as dxBixdiv?) 
lippopolis 6 §8 
b ixdonar 
3414 


Philippopolis 6 §8 
& mariiyopot 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
4. vowostnaxes 
«Athens (deme!) 1 §1.34 
e bporat 
‘Athens (deme) 1 $1.34 








f. erivbixos/oe 
‘Athens (phyle, deme) 1 §1.32, 
4 


& owviryopo. 
“Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
3 Accounting and financial 
& épyeporapias 
Nikomedeis (of phylarchs) 8 
8 
b. bhoneric 
Mylasa 7 §19 
€. émuruunrai 
Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
4. duves 
“Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
© leporayias 
Kos (deme) 5 §41 
© rmuaravae 
‘Mylasa (two to five) 7 §19 
& hoyioric 
Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
b. pawrpdg 
Lindos (deme) 5 §48 
1. méipedpoc (of eo0vv0.) 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §134 
4 ropias/as 
‘Argos (kome) 2 §7 
‘Athens (phyle, deme) 1 §1.32, 
4 


Karpathos (ktoina) 5 §52 
Kos (phyle, deme) 5 §41 
Mylasa (two) 7 §19 
Sparta (oba) 2 §8 
4, Secretarial 
& dvreypapesg 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.36 
b. Ypappareic/ eis 
‘Athens (phyle, deme) 1 §1.32, 
4 


Beroia 6 §3 

Dorylaion (one; two) 8 §14 
Nakoleia & $15 

Nikomedeia (0 phylarchs) § 


Sparta (oba: of ephors) 2 §8 
Tomei 6 §17 
© Ypopeis 
‘Argos (kome) 2 §7 
4. Boynaroypdeo 
Sparta (obo) 2 §8 
© tmyiednrat 
Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
£ éwizpowoe 
Kos 5 §41 
5. Tellers 
1 =pOBovhos (chairman of 
Xeipoxpirat, gv.) 
b. xeipoxperat 


6, Heralds 
1 xe{everad] 
Methymans (chilisty) 5 §9) 
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0 sipst 
"ikon (deme) 1 §1.34 
Kon (deme) 5 641 
Methymna (iy, cilia) 
se 
7. Religious 
t epeian 
Kos (ile, deme) 5 $41 
& dpyowres 
‘Anns (phys, deme) 161.32, 
sf 


© apyav 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
4. drysmviot 
Kos 5 §41 
Methymna 5 99 
Samos (chilastys) 5 §13, 
© iépaa 
‘Athens (erityst, deme) 1 
$1.33, 34 
£ iepeis 
‘Athens (phyle, elty?, deme) 
191.3234 
Kos (phyle, deme) 5 §41 
& iepodirar 
Karpathos (kroina) $ §52 
1b. icpouvinoves 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
L iepomowoi 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
Kos (deme) 5 §41 
Priene? (internal?) 7 §14 
J. xsinapyoe 
Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
k pacrpos 
Chalke (kioina) 5 §51 
Kameiros (kioina) $ 644 
cf. Lindos (deme) 5 §45 
1 pepapyas 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
m. pworrnpiaw émednras 
Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
Kos (phyle, deme) 5 §41 
©. ewppoviorat 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 





1 for statewide competitions, see 
TLS 
». probable non-statewide officers 
i yunvactapyos 
Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
i. xopmyéc 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
9. Ad hoe appointees 
‘Athens (phyle, deme) 1 §1.32, 34 
Karpathos (keoina) 5 §52 
Methymna (chiiastys) 5 §9 
Sparta (obo)? 2 §8 
Tenos 5 §18 


D. Assemblies (Eyopd, txcAnoia, 
) 


ete) 
‘Argos (kome) 2 §7 
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‘Athens (phyle, deme) 1 §1.52, 34 
Intros 6 $18 
‘Kameiros (kina) 5 $44 
Kos 5 §41 
Methymna (phyle, chiar) 5 99 
Mylasa 7 §19 
Plataseis 7 $25 
Samos (chilis) $ §13, 
Syme (Kioina) 5 §49 
E, Internal procedures (for financial, see H; 
for religious, 1) 


10. 
un. 
n. 


8, 
1. 


16. 


‘Accounting (Ayo, oyiLeo Bau, 
tte), CEH, Sg. ee 

‘Athens (pile, deme) 1 §132, 36 

Kos 3 $41 
“Announcements (cf. F.2.) 

Kos 5 §41 
vriBoore (exchange of propertis) 

‘Athens (deme) 1 $1.34 
Beavers 

‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
Sonupatoa (preliminary scrutiny of 
officers) 

‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
éeerporr (arbitration) 

‘Athens (deme) 1 $1.34 
«Sduvar (examination upon leaving 
‘office) 

‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
eee (appeal) 

‘Athens (deme) 1 91.34 
“Heirenes,” custody of 

‘Athens 1 1.32 

Gortya 5 429 
Aaroupyiae 

‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
napropia 

‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
Oaths 

‘Argos (Kome) 2 §7 

‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 

Kos 5 #41 
Publication of documents: see A.19 
Registration 

Kos 5 441 
Trials 

‘Argos (home) 2 $7 

‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 

Kos (deme) 5 $41 
Voting (lection, sortton, passage 
of decrees, ete) 

Argos 2 §7 

‘Athens (phyle, deme) 1 §1.32, 4 

Kameiros (Kinin) 5 544 

Kos (phyle, deme) 5 41 

Samos (chilis) 5 $13 


F, Conferral of honors (ria, riywa, etc) 
by public units 


1 


Laudatory titles 
'& Gpyepuhérns 
“Termessos 8 §26 
b. evepyérns 
‘Argos (kome) 2 §7 


Istros 6 $18, 
Kos (deme) 5 §41 
Laodikcia Katakekaumene 8 

37 
Nakoleia 8 §15 
Prousa 8 §5 
Tomoi 6 $17 
© duyarnp 
‘Kos (deme) 5 $41 
4 rrras 
Megara 2 §1 
& vowodérng 
Megara? §1 
£ warip rig evic 
“Ankyra 8 §39 
& waxpav (Lat. patromus) 
‘Corinth (iribus) 2 42 
Laodikein Katakekaumene § 
7 
h oornp 
‘Kos (deme) 5 41 
i tpopei 
“Megara 2 
5. wég 
Kos (deme) 5 $41 
k pdsranos 
‘Anchialos 6 §13 
Tomoi 6 $17 
2 Awards 
a dvadqua 
‘Athens (phyle, deme) 1 61.2, 
4 


». announcement of honors 
CGvayépevers, aveureiv, ete.) 
‘Athens (phyle, deme) 1 91.32, 

4 


Istros 6 §18 

Kos (deme) 5 $41 

Methymna (phyle, chiliasts) 
59 


Mylasa 7 $19 
Teos (symmeria) 7 §9 
© dérékua 
‘Athens (phyle, deme) 1 §1.32, 
FY 


4. yépa 
Intros 6 $18 
©. Bopeat 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
£ eperqen 
Labraunda (syngeneia) 7 §21 
& Erawos, ématvérat, ee. 
‘Athens (phyle, deme) 1 §1.32, 
34 


Kameiros (Kioina) 5 §44 
Karpathos (kioina) 5 §52 
Kos (phyle, deme) $ §41 
Lindos (deme) 5 $45. 
Methymaa (chilosps) $ §9 
Mylasa 7 §19 

Sparta (oba) 2 §8 

Tenos 5 $18 

‘Teos (symmoria) 7 $9 





1h. induction into subunit 
‘Athens (deme Peirsieus: into 
nH 
Karpathos (ktoina) 5 §52 
i wodereia 
Labraunda (symgeneia) 7 §21 
cf. Philippopols 6 §8 
k. mpoedpia 
‘Argos (kome) 2 §7 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
Labraunda (syngeneia) 7 §21 
Philippopolis 6 §8 
1. properties, sccess to 
Tenos 5 §18 
1m. sacrifice or sacrificial portion 
(uepis, ete.) 
‘Alten (pyle deme) 1 §1.32, 


Istros 6 §18 
Kos (deme) 5 §41 
t Labewanda (meee) 7 
21 
Methymna (phyle, chilastys) 
399 


‘Mylasa 7 $19 
Sparta (oba) 2 §8 
Tenos 5 §18 

2. oirnois 
Methymna (chiliasty) 5 §9 
Sparta (obay? 2 §8 

©. statue or portrait (Gye, 

vbpuic, eixsiv) 

Argos 2 §7 
‘Alent (pyle deme) 1 $1.32, 


Corinth (eribus) 2 §2 
Dorylaion 8 §14 
Eetha phyet, chiles) 7 


Toa 7 §2 
Kos (deme) 5 §41 

Lindos (deme) 5 §45 
Megara 2 §1 
Methymna(chilasys) 5 99 
Myla 7 §19 
Philippopots 6 §8 
Phokaia 7 §7 





Sillyon 8 §30 
‘eos (phyle, semmoria) 7 §9 
P orégavec 
‘thes (pl, deme) 161.32, 


Talysos (krona) 5 §43, 
Intros 6 §18 

Kameiros (kioina) 5 §44 
Karpathos (ktoina) 5 §52 
Kedreai 5 §46 


Kos (pyle, deme) 5 41 
Lindos (deme) 5 543 
Methymna (phy hla) 
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Mylasa 7 §19 
Phoinix (Kina) 5 48 
Syme (kioina) 5 §48 
Tenos 5 §18 
eos (phyle, symmoria) 7 §9 
Tomoi 6 §17 

4 owondedar 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 

5 rua, rig 
passim 


G. Property holdings of public units 


1. Agora 
‘Athens (phyle, deme) 1 §1.32, 34 
2 Buildings (other than religious 
structures: see 8) 
‘Athens (pyle, deme) 1 §1.32, 34 
Chios (phyler) 5 §12 
Delos (rita) 5 §20 
Mylasa 7 §19 
Phoinix (Kioina) 5 §48 
Samos (chilianys) 5 §13 
Sardeis # 99 
Sparta (oba) 2 §8 
Termessos (7) §26 
Tomol 6 §17 
3. Imscrbed monuments 
asim 
4 Land 
‘Athens (phy, eis, deme) 1 
#13234 
Chios (phylet) 5 §12 
Kameiros (ktoina) (rémas) 5 §44 
Miletos (chiliastys?) (rémog?) 7 
416 
Myla 7 §19 
Nikomedeia (rém0) 8 §3 
Olymoe 7 §20 
Teos (symmoria) (rémos) 7 $9 
cf Thera (F610) 3 $28 
5. Markers (p01) 
‘Athens (pyle, eit, deme) 1 
siazse 
‘Corinth (units?) 2 §2 
Megara? 2 §1 
Miletos (deme) 7 §16 
Semon (Rit 
lcisthenic phyla?) 5 §13 
‘Telos? 5 §S0 ees 
Bed rary) 79 
le, pate 
6 mae ‘(@hyle?, parra) 5 §1 
passin 
7. Theater 
of F2k (xpoedpia) 
Argos (kome) 2 §7 
a dite (deme) 1 61.34 
‘properties 
‘Athens (phy, deme) 1 §1.32, 34 
Chios (phylet) 5 §12 
Philippopolis 6 §8 
Samos (Athenian cleuchy) 5 §13 
Sardeis 8 69 
Tenos 5 518 
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HL Financial administration and resources 
1. Officers: see C3 
2 Accounting procedures: se E.1 
3. Explicit references to funds belong 
ing to oF controlled by poblic units 
Aigiale 5 §22 
‘Amastris 6 §21 
‘Athens (phyle, crit, deme) 1 
$1324 
Bithynion-Claudiopolis 8 §1 
‘Chics (phyle?) $ §12 
Ephesos 7 $11 
Istros 6 $18 
Kos (phyle, deme) 5 §41 
Kyzikos 6 §28 
Lilybaion 4 §17 
Lytios (phyle, stares, hetairia) $ 
32 
Megara 2 $1 
Mylasa 7 §19 
Nikomedeia § §3 
Olymos 7 §20 
cf Priene 7 §14 
Prousa & §5 
Samos (Athenian cleruchy: pyle 
cehiliastys) 5 §13 
Sardeis 8 §9 
Sparta (oba) 2 §8 
Tenos 5 §18 


4. Explicit references to sources of in- 
come of public units 
‘8 contributions by private persons 
(including endowments [see 
44.4), but excluding expenses met 
by officer of unit {sce 4.) 
‘Amastrs 6 §21 
‘Aphrodisias 7 §28 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
Bithynion-Claudiopolis 8 §1 
Dionysopolis 6 §15 
Ephesos 7 §11 
Istros 6 518 
Kameiros (deme) 5 §4 
Kos 5 §41 
Kyme 7 §4 
Lyttos (phyle?, startet, he- 
tairia) $ §32 
Methymna (phyle, ehiliasos) 
399 
Miletos 7 §16 
Mylasa 7 §19 
Odessos 6 §14 
Philadelpheia & §10 
Pricne 7 §14 
‘cERhodes (Synoecized State) 


5 2 
‘Samos (chilianga) $ $13, 
Sehastopolis 6 §19 

», disbursals by state 
Delphi 1 §14 
lai 8 §7: see Pergamon 8 
96 


Erbe (hom enema 7 
11 
Tiion (from endowment) 7 §2 
Karpathos (kioina) 5 §52 
cf Lampsakes 7 §1 
Pergamon 8 §6 
Priene 7 §14 
ef Sebastopolis 6 $19 
‘Teos (qmmoria) 749 
©. éyernrucév (tax om non-demes- 
‘men resident in deme) 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
4. endowments (éeBérais), earn- 
ings from 
"Aphrodisias 7 §28 
‘Aspos (kome) 2 §7 
Ephesos 7 §11 
Mon 7 §2 
Tstros 6 $18 
Laodikeia-on-Lykos (orre- 
‘gaverond) 8 §22 
Philadelphia 8 §10 
‘Samos (chilastys) 5 §13 
© expenses met by officer of unit 
“Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
Kos (deme) 5 $41 
Lytios (phy, starts) 5 §32 
Phoinix (Aioina) 5 548 
Teos (gymmoria) 7 §9 
f fines 
“Amastris 6 §21 
‘Athens (phyle, deme) 1 61.32, 
Me 


Chios (phylet) 5 §12 
Istros 6 $18 
Kos (phyle, deme) 5 §41 
Mylasa 7 §19 
Nikomedeia 8 §3 

leasing or renting of property: 

see aso AT 
‘Athens (phyle, deme) 1 §1.32, 
M 


‘Chios (phyler 5 $12 
Delos (rts) 5 §20 
Mylasa 7 §19 
h. Metroupyiat: see also EB 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
lending at interest 
‘Athens (phyle, deme) 1 §1.32, 
rr) 


Kos (deme) 5 §41 

Samos (Athenian cleruchy) $ 
83 

j. sale of property 
Tenos 5 §18 

k, taxes (rai 2m) 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 

1 theater tickets, sale of 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 

im. general (wpécrobot, Mywara, 

te) 

passim 
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5. Explicit references to expenditures 
‘or investments by public units 
a. awards: see F.2 
. borrowing 
Kyzikos? 6 §28 
© construction 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
Mylasa 7 §19 
Sardeis 8 §9 
4. contributions (public subscrip- 
tions, ete.) 
‘Athens (deme 1 §1.34 


Eretria (choro! supply victims) 


195 
Kameiros (demes) 5 $44 
Magnesia-on-Maiandros 7 §13 
‘Troizen (komat, patra?) 2 §6 

‘ disbursals to officers of unit 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 

endowments, establishment of 
Toulis 5 §15 

inscription, erection of stele 
passim 

1h. payment of interest 
Delos (iritys) 5 §20 

i. religious functions (sacrifice, re- 

ception, etc.) 
‘Athens (phyle, deme) 1 §1.32, 
“4 


Kos (deme) 5 §41 
Miletos 7 §16 ad fin, 
4. rents or leases 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
taxation 
Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
|, general (QvaAspara, 
ovjwara, etc) 
passim 
1. Religious aspects of public units 
1. Units bearing name of god, bero, 
ete 


passim 
2. Divinity bearing name of public unit 
as epithet 
Endaaros (Artemis Pamphyli”) 
Megara Zeus Milichios Panphy- 
los?) 2 §1 
3. Religious officers of unit: see C.7 
4. Sacred laws of unit: see A.9 
5. Sacred treasuries or other funds 
Athens (deme) 1 §1,34 
6. Units teritorially centered on sanc- 
tary 
‘Athens (Phyai, demes) 1 §1.32, 


Mantinea? 3 §2 
Tegea? 3 $6 
7. Erection by unit of stele or other 
‘monument in sanctuary 


passim 
8. Monuments, fixtures, etc. of a reli- 
‘ous nature 
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a. altar 
‘Amastris 6 §21 
‘Anchislos 6 §13 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
stros 6 §18 
Kos (phyle, deme) 5 §41 
Lystra 8 §35 
‘Nikomedeia 8 $3 
Nikopolis-on-Ister 6 §11 
Teos (symmoria) 7 §9 
Tomoi 6 §17 
Vasada 8 §25 

be. sanctuary (lepsv, réyevos) 
‘Argos (kome) 2 §7 
‘Athens (phyle, (it?, deme) 

191.32 


Chios (phylet) 5 §12 
Istros 6 §18 
Karpathos (kroina) 5 §52 
Kos (deme) 5 §41 
Miletos (deme) 7 §16 
Mylasa 7 §19 
Rhodes (Synoecized State) 5 
$42: see Kameiros 5 §44 
Samos (pre-cleruchy) $ §13 
«statue of eponym or of other fig- 
ture in name of unit 
Athens (phyle, deme) 1 §1.32, 
FT) 


Ephesos 7 §11 
Kos (deme) 5 $41 
Odessos 6 §14 
Tepea 3 §6 
4. tomb (679) of eponym or in 
name of unit 
‘Athens 1 §1.32 
Kos (deme) 3 §41 
© rémos 
Kameiros (Lions) $ 544 
Miletos(chiiastye?) 7 §16 
Nikomedeia 8 §3 
Teos (symmoris) 7 §9 
of Thera 5 §25 
{miscellaneous religious struc 
tures 
Athens (deme) 1 61.34 
Karpathos (Ktoina) 5 §52 
Kos (deme) 5 §41 
Samos (chiasys) 5 §13 
9. Functions and activities ofa reli 
sious nature 
2 éyav 
‘Argos (Kome) 2 §7 
‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
Mylasa 7 §19 
_ Sparta (ob) 2 §8 
& dvadrara (ditions: ee 


© dopry 
Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
4. triacs 
Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
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eiyat (or eyeordar, ete) 
Tasos 7 §22 
Sucia (or Pia, ete) 
‘Athens (phyle, tri, deme) 
151.3234 
Chios (phyler 5 $12 
Delphi 1 §14 
stros 6 §18 
Kameiros (kioina) 5 §44 
Kos (phyle, deme) 5 §41 
ot. Kyme 7 §4 
Methymna (phy, chiliaxy) 
59 
Mylasa 7 $19 
Samos (cleruchy: phy/e, ohi- 
lasts) 5 §13 
Tenos 5 §18 
__ Teos (symmoria) 7 §9 
ieporouia 
“Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
sdeiveo dat 
Kos 5 §41 
ena 
Karpathos (Atoina) 5 §52 
mavinyupes 


‘Athens (deme) 1 $1.34 
Kos (phyle, deme) $ §41 


k wavxic 


‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
poorporé 

Sparta (cba) 2 §8 
yppixt 

‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 
erovbai 

Methymna (phyle,chiliasys) 

39 

‘Samon (chiliasty) 5 $13, 
Snob0xs) 

‘Kos (phyle, deme) 5 §41 

Teos (symmoria) 7 §9 
xeat 

‘Athens (deme) 1 §1.34 

‘Teos (aymmoria) 7 §9 
‘unspecified (including fragmen- 
tary passages) 

TLabraunda 7 §21 

‘lymos 7 §20 

Rhithyrana (hetoirea, pente- 

oss) S §27 
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